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ANALYSIS OF BHAKTI 

By 

Dr. Prabhatchandra. Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, Asutosh Professor of 
Sanskrit^ Calcutta JJnwersitij. 

Before proceeding to bring out the difference between 
emotional and formal aspects of Bhakti, we propose to preface 
the present article with a short analysis of Bhakti. First 
of all, the cult of Bhakti seems to be of great antiquity in 
this proverbial land of religions. Evidence as to the 
progress of Bhakti movement can be traced in the 
philosophical discourses of the Upanisads. The Mahabharata 
in its main feature is a record of this movement. The cult of 
Bhakti bears a purely Indian character and might be claimed 
as a genuine product of India’s spiritual culture. We have, 
therefore, little regard for those who have discovered distinct 
influence of Christianity over the Bhakti’Q,\Ai of India. 

An instinct of reverence and devotion to the Highest 
and the Greatest or, more properly, faith in the goodness of 
God, is supposed to have inspired the performance of sacrifices 
and rituals among the primitive people. All forms of 
religious worship and sacred communion with God were 
prompted by a devotional impulse. Bhakti occupies a unique 
place in the sacred path of sadhana ; it is required to be 
cultivated by all seekers after God, by all mystics and 
devotees. Without Bhakti one cannot aspire to rise to the 
lofty plane of Brahmavidya and thus attain the illuminating 
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knowledge of the Supreme Being. It is truly observed by the 
ancient seers : 


Svetns'vatara, 6. 23. 

Bhakti, jmna and karma are the three distinct paths of 
spiritual discipline practised in India from time beyond 
recollection. Bhakti, as we generally know, has its germs 
embedded in the human heart. It is a sacred impulse 
that rises from within, nourished by closer and closer associa- 
tion with God and terminates finally in total self- 
effacement. 

What, then, is Bhakti ? Let us start with those 
treatises which have attempted to interpret the doctrine of 
Bhakti. Bhakti has been defined in the Bhakti- Mlmamsa as 
‘extreme devotion to God.’ 

ga^dilya-sfitra. 

The word devotion (anttrdga) is here used with the implication 
of selfless attachment to the Highest or, to one’s loving 
object of adoration. Devotion carried to its extreme form 
is often attended with total absorption and self-annihilation. 
Bhakti is, therefore, strictly divine and brings with it eternal 
flow of joy. We are said to be devoted to our wives and 
children, but this devotion is so grossly selfish and secular 
that it does not exhibit any ennobling features of Bhakti ; 
worldly attachment is embittered by selfish considerations 
and is shorn of all sweetness that makes Bhakti so agreeable. 
Affection or devotion may develop into Bhakti only if it is 
fortunately turned to God, the be-all and end-all of life. 
The aphorism quoted above makes it perfectly clear that 
Bhakti by its very nature comprehends God as the supreme 
object of love and regard. 
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Narada defines Bhakti as ‘intense love towards God.’ 

Narada-Bhakti-sutra, 2. 

As is quite clear, the two definitions speak in the same 
strain by laying emphasis upon the intensity of devotion as the 
salient feature of Bhakti. By using the word preman instead 
of anuraga, Narada has indirectly sliown the climax to which 
devotion may ultimately reach. Devotion or attachment 
culminates in the long run in Love. This is quite in accord 
with the course of development pointed out in the 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Rupa Gosvamin, in his analysis of 
Bhakti^ has beautifully shown the gradual stages through 
which faith passes and finally manifests itself in the shape 
ot preman (love). We must remember that unshaking faith in 
God is the first and foremost condition of Bhakti. No faith, 
no devotion, 'fhis is also true of knowledge. Aspirants after 
knowledge cannot also do away with faith : 

^ I 

— Gita. 

That ^raddha has to be cultivated prior to the develop- 
ment of Bhakti, as an indispensable accompaniment of 
it, has been repeatedly stated in the Gita : 

qr^flT^ ^ pffIJTT II 

As to the real nature of Bhakti^ it is held that absolute 
devotion to God is in itself a source of perpetual joy. Narada 
has characterised Bhakti as anirta (nectar) with a viewe to 
impress the fact that ‘devotion to God’ leads naturally to a 
state of immortality by removing all kinds of pains consequent 
upon births and deaths. A true devotee knows no pains but 
lives in a world of perfect joy and enjoys celestial bliss in 
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the kingdom of God. All his longings and hankerings 
are satisfied once for all by the ambrosial touch of 
Bhakti. 

The definition of Bhakti suggested by Rupa Gosvftmin 
is also worthy of notice, though it is more oi less 
sectarian on the very face of it. By the highest form of 
Bhakti he understands only devotion to Krsna and makes 
Bhakti entirely detached from, and independent of, knowledge 
and action. 


The author of the Bhakti-rasayana has dealt with the 
problem of Bhakti from a purely philosophical point of view. 
He is, we must remember, the same as the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, a celebrated work on the Advaita school of 
Vedanta. It is curious enough that an ardent advocate of 
Advaitism, like Madhusudana, could have come forward with 
his intellectual equipment to defend Bhakti as the highest 
desideratum of life and to bring home the equality of Bhakti 
with knowledge. To this dialeetician Bhakti is a kind of 
mental state (vrtti) in which the mind, moved by an ecstasy of 
love, assumes the shape of God, 

vffw, \ 

His definition of Bhakti runs as follows : 

II 

It means that Bhakti arises when the mind is so trained as 
to be constantly fixed upon the Lord. Bhakti is thus a 
continual and undisturbed flow of the mind — a sacred current 
always running to the ‘Ocean of Joy,’ The Bhagavata has 
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compared the never-failing flow of Bhahii with the currents 
of the Ganges. 

Constancy of meditation is the seed out of which grows 
Bhakti. 

Madhusudana has also shown how the mind of a devotee 
is softened or melted under the influence of Bhakti. 
Intensity of devotion serves to soften and expand the heart. 
Bhakti acts like a magician’s wand which, by its mysterious 
touch, removes all hardness, moves the heart in divine joy 
and transforms cruelty into melting tenderness. 

The most authoritative works on the subject of Bhakti 
are the Gita and the Bhagavata All later treatises dealing 
with Bhakti have largely drawn upon them. The Gita has 
not only one chapter under the caption Bhakti-ijoga, but is 
permeated all throughout by the great ideal of Bhakti. 
‘Devotion and self-surrender to the Lord’ is the keynote 
of the Gita. It has particularly shown that four classes of 
people are found to adore God. And among the votaries of 
Bhakti those constitute the best type who dedicate everything 
to God. 

The Gita makes no secret when it postulates the 
supremacy of Bhakti. It is held that the study of the Vedas 
and the practice of asceticism cannot place within our reach 
those things that are attainable by pure devotion alone. 
Concentrated devotion is said to be the only thing that is 
necessary for having a positive vision of the Lord. 

mx\ i 

W ^ ^ II 

Gita XI. 54. 

Saipkara explains ananya bhakti as that form of deep devotion 
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which never turns towards anything but God. An ideal 
devotee, according to Sarnkara, is one who by all his sense- 
organs realises only one thing, viz., God. 

qqi m vrflir: I 

The last verse of the eleventh chapter has been 
interpreted by Samkara as one that gives the substance of the 
whole Gita in a nut-shell, viz., the means of getting final 

liberation (^r^r ^fTTSTT^^ 

^ iri^ m 

It is quite evident from the above verse that one is directed to 
cultivate selfless devotion to God for the sake of reaching the 
highest goal of life’s journey. The expressions matkarmahrt, 
etc., should be treated as natural attributes that go to qualify 
a hhakta. It is a hhalita and no other type of religious 
aspirant who attains the Lord in the true sense of the 
term. A devotee of God is said to be one who adores God 
with all his heart and attention ^9Ti!T 

The Bhagavata gives us an elaborate interpretation of 
Bhakti. Bkakti is here spoken of as a natural or spontaneous 
attitude of the mind that grows without any cause {animitta) 
or preconceived motive (Bhag, 3. 2. 5. 32-33). ‘Devotion 
to Krsp.a without any motive whatsoever’ is here held up 
to be the best form of religion. . 

^ t qfl ^ I 

The Bhagavata has all along attempted to bring home 
the superiority of devotional attachment specially as was 
exibited by the milkmaids of Vrndavana, Their love was 
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SO pure and intense that the Lord had to belittle Himself 
before it. 

m ?iTS»T5i3{ ii 

This was in all vividness the triumpli of Love. It transcends 
the bounds of knowledge. In the Bhagavata, Bhakti has 
been accorded a more sublime place than knowledge. It is 
emphatically stated that God is attainable by Bhakti more 
easily than by knowledge. 

^ wgpf I 

vitwJTrnfi?^ II 

Kamanuja, as he has revealed himself in the ^ribhasya, 
seems to have been a devotee of the vnidhl path. Though 
a Vedantin of great reputation, be was an ardent advocate 
of Bhakti. To him Bhakti was the best part of knowledge. 

Love and devotion are found to have the same connotation 
in Bhakti literature. Things to which we are devoted are 
really worthy of love. In the following verse of the 
Visnupurana the word prlti is substituted for Bhakti : 

ft II 

It is held that there can be no Bhakti without devotion 
and no spiritual enjoyment without love. Devotion ultimately 
manifests itself in the shape of Divine Love {preman) which 
is the highest desideratum of one that cultivates Bhakti in 
preference to jnana and karman. Neither the knowledge of 
God nor the performance of pious acts can bestow this 
blessing upon a devotee. Easier is the path of Bhakti ; 
it brings a devotee into closer relationship with God. 

We are often confronted with the puzzling question : 
do knowledge and devotion conflict with each other ? 
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Our answer will be in the negative. There is, to speak th® 
truth, interrelation between the two, one supplementing the 
other. Though knowledge has been emphatically proclaimed 
to be the direct cause of liberation from the coil of mortality, 
Bhakti, as we find, is not at all antagonistic to knowledge. 
There are some who maintain their mutual dependence 

Roth lead to the same destination. A 
state of perpetual joy is attainable by following either of the 
two paths. The Bhakti-sutras and the Vedanta-sutras are 
in agreement so far as the ultimate object of devotion and 
knowledge is concerned (<?/. and 

Though ^amkara unfavourably criticised the doctrine 
held by the Bhagavatas, he was at heart not opposed to 
Bhakti. This will be quite clear from a study of the hymns 
he addressed to Ganga and ^rividya. Moreover, he had 
genuine belief in the grace of God. 

under Ved.sQtra, 1. 1. 5.) 

Now we turn to the classification of Bhakti. The 
Bhagavata has spoken of nine diiterent forms of Bhakti : 

I 

II 

^ q^fqriT 1 

All these, on minute analysis, are reducible to one, viz., 
self-abnegation (jitrHanivedana). Intensive devotion demands 
that a devotee should surrender himself completely to the 
mercy of God. A true devotee loses himself entirely in the 
intensity of his love. To love God without any earthly 
motive is the highest form of devotion. Selfless devotion 
to Visnu is said to be so powerful a thing as to render a 
devotee competent to attain nirvaria. 

Visnupurft^a. 
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Jivagosvamin in his Bhaktisandarbha has made, in 
pursuance of the Bhaktivada, a comprehensive and minute 
analysis of Bhakti. He starts with the proposition that 
Bhakti constitutes the main thing to be cultivated by a 
devotee. A devotee is called upon to get himself completely 
devoted to Hari by giving up all kinds of religious practices. 

^rarr 

The path of Bhakti is pure and simple. It has also been 
shown how Bhakti brings with it a good deal of satisfaction 
to the mind. This is why Bhakti is so earnestly cultivated by 
those who are sincerly attached to Vasudeva. 

^ vrfw 1 

It is further stated that the cultivation of Bhakti is not 
as painful and thankless a task as the performance of ordinary 
works of life ; it is always accompanied by pure and heavenly 
joy. This leads us to the conclusion that one should ex- 
clusively cultivate Bhakti even by relinquishing religious 
actions, knowledge and aversion to all earthly attachment. 

Jivagosvamin seems to have faithfully reproduced the 
view inculcated by the Bhagavata when he attempts to 
impress upon us the domination or supremacy of Bhakti over 
knowledge and action. Knowledge and action are said to be 
of no use, if they are not conducive to Bhakti. Knowledge 
loses all its charm, if it is not aocompained by sincere devotion 
to God. 

\ 

2 
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The author of the Bhaktiaandarbha has ^iven us several 

♦ 

classifications of BhxtJcH, namely, sudd ha, antarangd, Jiidna- 
misrd, vaidhl^ rdganugd, sddhandtmikd, etc. Ajjjain, it is said 
tliat all kinds of Bhakti fall under two classes, namely, Buddha 
and asuddhd. 

Suddhd is the purest form of devotion attended with the obser- 
vance of sacred rituals. Bhakti is called antarahga when it 
enables a devob^e to realise the existence of God (Krsna) in 
all things. J iidnaniiira is cultivated by one who strives after 
final emancipation {kaivnlga) ; and karmamisrd by a spiritual 
aspirant who seeks to attain Bhakti alone by bis actions. 
There is another kind of Bhakti known as karnia-jhdnamUrd 
which comprehends both knowledge and action. Then vt'e 
come to the main divisions of Bhakti, nainely, vaidhl and 
rdgdnugd. While the former is generally inspired by 
scriptural injunctions or knowledge, the latter is characterised 
by a deep devotion to the Lord. 

tut: i 

Tidga or deep devotion manifests itself in various forms. 
It is said to be infinitely superior to all varieties of Bhakti we 
have referred to above. 

TTJTT^TTRn ^TTWcWc# I 

I 

Rdgdnugd Bhakti has been accorded a unique place in 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. Jivago&vamin, a resourceful 
representative of that school, has not only strongly advocated 
the cause of rdgdnugd Bhakti hut has laid great emphasis 
upon its supremacy. He has even gone to the length of 
saying that one should pursue this type of Bhakti being 
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regardless of either knowledge or ignorance, Gokula, the 
mystic land, is held to be the only spot under the Sun where 
the purest form of devotional love made its appearance with 
all its divine charm and joy. 

Tnnf^rar: i 

The author concludes his lengthly dissertation on Bhakti 
with the significant remark that a true votary of Love should 
never disclose the secrets of his sadhana which he might have 
received from his Gurti as a matter of grace. 

One should not, however, think that it was only the 
Vaisnavas who maintained the supremacy of Bhakti in all 
matters spiritual. The Saivas as well as the Saktas were 
equally alive to the importance and usefulness of Bhakti. To 
the worshippers of Bhakti is one of the three paths, nay 

the surest path, that leads to the final liberation of the 
soul. 

i 

« 

Devibhagavata, VII. 37. 

The Devibhagavata has shown how Bhakti might be 
divided into three categories, namely, sattvikl, rajasl and 
tdmasl and touched upon the main teaching of by 

stating clearly that a true devotee gets himself naturally 
attached to God without having any ulterior motive. Regard- 
less of mukti as he is, such a devotee does never hanker after 
anything but voluntary submission to God. He rests satisfied 
only with the pious service he is called upon to render to his 
most beloved one. 
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i 

%5!I^^?IWT^TW ^ ^ II 

Devibhagavata. 

A Ramaprasada or a Kamalakanta was not a lesser type 
of Bhakta than the Vaisnavas. In the simple but soul- 
inspiriug songs of Ramaprasada one will find the beautiful 
expression of a heart moved by deep devotion to the Great 
Mother. 

In the later phase of Vaisnavism we come across two 
kinds of Bhakti^ namely, emotional or erotic and ritualistic or 
formular {vnicfhl). Vaiclhl is characterised by strict observance 
of prescribed rites and pursuance of a path sanctioned 
hy popular usages and iSastras, while rdgdnuga does 
not at all depend upon religious formulas but consists of intense 
love that knows no laws and barriers. Devotion in its 
emotional form is a genuine outburst of the inner self which 
does not allow itself to be fettered by the shackles of rigid 
rules and customs. This intense form of love found its 
expression in the simple-hearted cowherd-maidens of 
Vrndavana. One who has dedicated all his actions and 
thoughts to God does not necessarily stand in need of 
observing any rules of human society. Tlie celebrated sage 
Narada, Dhruva and others are said to have been the 
followers of the vaidhi path of devotion. 

The practice of rdgamdrga is beset with many difiSculties. 
Very few of the devotees are allowed to pursue this exceedingly 
delicate path. One cannot take to this path without having 
a good deal of religious merit either in this or previous 
state of existence. We can hardly conceive of the intensity 
of love that prompted Jayadeva and Candidasa to follow 
this type of devotion for the purpose of satisfying their 
burning passion for God. 

It is, however, often alleged that Gopis, who cultivated 
rdgdnuga Bhakti to its highest pitch, were absolutely devoid 
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bf knowledge, that is to say, their love to Krsna was not 
accompanied by a true knowledge of the Divinity to whom 
they were passionately attached. Their attachment was pure 
and simple, unstinted by any speculations, moral or religious. 
Some even have gone so far as to bring a more defamatory 
charge against them. 

All these allegations and charges are absolutely 
futile. They cannot stand. Want of knowledge could not 
minimise Gopfs ardour of love but helped to intensify it 
infinitely. What counts much in the supreme region of 
Love is the warmth of passion and not intellectualism. It 
is the nature of love that it always subordinates intellect to 
devotion. By the aphorism 

^andilya has explicity stated that the milkmaids of Vrndavana 
had all their objects fulfilled even though they were 
destitute of knowledge. They knew the Lord to be their 
playful consort — the source of all joy and happiness — but had 
no idea of the fact that Krsna was the same as the Supreme 
Brahman. 


Bhagavata. 

To sum up. Bhakti, so far as it rests on faith and purity 
of the heart, implies a state of the mind. It takes its rise 
from faith in the goodness of God and is nourished by 
an ever-growing desire to be in union with the loving object 
of life. Extreme devotion to God does neither arise all on a 
sudden nor does it blossom through mere lifeless religious 
practice. It comes as the grace of God. Bhakti is, therefore, 
divine and presupposes vairagya (aversion to earthly 
enjoyments). One cannot aspire to be a bhakta unless 
he can rise above all earthly attachments and ignoble 
personal considerations. 




PREFACE 


Mahamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl was the first to 
discover and publish the Buddhist Dohas. But he failed to 
recognise its language as Apabhraih^a and as his manuscript (or 
copy ?) of the text was very corrupt he was not able to give a 
critical edition of the text. He published two collections of 
Dohas : one of Saraha and the other of Krsnacaryapada. It was 
left to Dr. Shahidullah to handle the texts more critically. In an 
admirable work, Les Chants Mystiques de Kdnha et de Saraha, 
he has compared the Apabhraihsa verses with their Tibetan 
translation, settled their meaning and made a detailed study of 
their language. 

During my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I came upon an old 
manuscript of the Dohakosa in the collection of the Exalted 
Rajaguru Hemaraja Sarma and another fragmentary MS. of 
Dohakosa in the Darbar Library. The former MS. belongs 
to the 13th century and contains two collections, the Dohakosa 
of Tillopada and that of Sarahapada. The former is 
entirely new whereas the second is a very correct and more 
complete copy of the Dohakosa of Saraha already known. The 
fragmentary MS. of the Darbar Library is dated 221 N. S. 
,(1101 A. D.). It is therefore the oldest MS. of any Dohakosa 
hitherto known and contains fragments of two new Dohakosas 
of Saraha and a portion of the Dohakosa of Saraha already 
known. My edition therefore includes : 

(i) The Dohakosa of Tillopada. The Tibetan translation 
of its Apabhraihsa portion is found in Bstan hgyur, 
N^rthang edition, Vol. XLVI, pp. 135a-137a. 
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liil Two fragments of new Dohako§as of Saraha. 

[(m)' The Dohakosa of Saraha — MSS. A. — the text published 
by Sastrl ; B. — the MS. in the collection of the 
Eajaguru ; C. — the MS. in the Darbar Library. 
The work of Dr. Shahidullah along with his 
collation of two editions of the Tibetan translations 
have also been utilised. 

(iv) The Dohakosa of Krsna. 

(v) The Dohas of Saraha quoted in various texts printed 

or in MSS. 

(vi) Apabhrariisa verses quoted in various texts printed 

or in MSS. 

I have been obliged to bring out this work in an incomplete 
form, for various reasons. But from the portion of my study 
which it has been possible to bring out it will be seen that I had 
the intention to make as much detailed study of the text as 
possible and to bring together all parallel texts available at this 
stage for elucidating the meaning. A new form of mysticism 
is contained in these texts and we cannot possibly interpret it 
without referring to other texts of the same school. The plan 
of my work is therefore different from that of Dr. Shahidullah 
and it is my intention to insist on those aspects which he has not 
treated. 

This work was sent to the Press five years ago. My studies 
in the meantime have helped me not only in improving the text 
but also in throwing new light on many of the obscure points. 
These have been included in my complete work which has been 
undertaken for publication by the Calcutta Sanskrit Series and 
will come out in course of a year. 

September, 1935 
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MS. B. ! Tillopada]— leaves 2* (=p 41), 5** {-p. 43), 17*> ( p. ol) 




MS. B. [Surahapada]— leaves 18* (=p. 52), 20»> { p. 54). 1U<^ 





MS. C [SarahapSda]— leaves 2'' ( 
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T3 ^ ^ ^ ftff ^ I 
[ftRT^ ^Tfif ^ m’T ’tsr W] ll^8H 

^ ^ K fti^ Hftrl 

m ftftr ii 



[2^]^ ^ ^ \\\\\ 

f^JT \\'R\\ 

^ ^Tff^ I 

mi ^f^T ^ wT(2rf^ H^H 

^T%"' I 

fwm^ ^ 11811 

ft ^ I 

^ Tff 11^ II 

^ ITT I 

f% TIT lull 

^S^TT I 

^ %fw ftf TR ^^TT H^e>|| 

^ ^TTftl^^ m ^ ftw ^TT I 

ft tt^'T II^II 

XTf ^T^T i 

ft^OT^T IILII 






wr: ’in I 

^ ft^lT \\{o 

\2']m^m^^ ^I^^Tft I 
fr^ rrf%nr{ t|?;ft [\m{ 

jto: v^ w I 

^ JT ^RfT H^8(| 

’Jir wm ifr ^ i 

^RRT TR ^ ^ f^Rlf^T {\\m 

^ ^ ^ ^V% X fWT I 


^WT wrf^ ’T^r^!! ^fWT 

f%W 

M^f% r^f% R ts a^Mi 

?rfT tnsufjRr ^f% ’>ii^ ^ww ^!i f^w «^£,n 

tTf ^ ^ ^3 R^tR[ ^ Hi^®l( 



[2“]!% II ^11 

^ in: ^ iro i 

ftf ^ ft<gTf% fl^ WliIIT ll^ll 

w ^ ft^?: 11^ 11 

wm ^T ^mi I 

^T?!F5r €t II8II 

win ^ ijn: I 

in^ ^ injLii 

^ m in ^^x i 

^i?T^ mil 

^ iR^i: iT^w ^331^ m in ft^?: i 

^TTTTf ^^IWT in ||v«)ll 
WTTfWf ^ iwr 11% I 

^WWTin ^TI^% rim ^ ^% IFII 

in^ wiwT^ ^’fr w rnj^ t\^ i 

^ ^ ftir iiqi 



^ #ft[2'’]3T flTTHif It? W? I 

^ TOJfrtlt 'TTf3tIT Wt ?ttra? tt ?Tfg 11^=11 
tWtt ’TtB ?? ’IWJ »r?T^? t!T? I 

# ttTWTtt ttf%ltr ft JltET Wt? Il^^ll 

fttRra tits^ra >5? ^ fttRw 5i?t I 
^tllttftitl ^ ?(!|' II 


^ Colophon :— 

qwin^ i 

^?n^t I i 





tr ^ 5^ H^ll 
irft [^71^ ira I 

51^] ^srf^ II 

w R<f%^ ’i;^ i 

'S'^lR^ \M\ 

^ I 

'f^ II 

frofr I 

\m\ 

ft^ ^ II 

^rrft ft^ I 
TOff ^rft '9^ 11811 

^rfw fwift wm 3i7tt I 
Wi^ ^ H 





w ft I 

ftftgwii 'sftf imi 
^ JTftftf W I 

’jpn^ fti: W II 

ftf'ft^ I 

^pifiir 5if^ Htw ii^ii 

^ ^pjiT ft^ ^ ^ fiT ^’5? ft^irat I 
^tfti ftft ^ 1^ ftmwt ll'Sii 

ft^tn^ JTffS [tTI wto I 

'3^” Hftftf % tIT 3ift? ll^ll 

?ir? WR: ^gspupj wftg JTf ftrftinmT^Ti 
?r!?Tft^ 3im »!! 'IT %TTt w?T iim 

^ aiftr '3^%*' i 
3^^ Tt 'J«lf^'3 3W II 
^ ^flTfl 335ra 3Tft I 

^ 3!T ift?: ftft 11^=11 

TTO fift JRiPlf? 

* * * IIU» 


« * » ll^^ll 

fff ^ ftpsiTO >1Tft^] 
3R 'TOW 'll! W ^lfT3 ll^^ll 





TTT I 

’ifift I 

ft? f^RW I 
ftR?re ftiWlT >RtIf tst 11^811 
ftaj ?RTO gnr i 
WTO f% WfWi: ’W’ft jgTtii^yiii 
^i^¥nRi I 
^ w ^?ra5^ vwi II 

M I 

nff wlTii^^ii 

^ ^ ^WIT I 

Waj-TO%"' TOTf%«IT|| 

# rn^ ’ll "STOi: I 
'T^ ^-[?IWWRt ^Wt] ll^'SII 
to: !iw ftTO WTTO 

^ ^ftWT II 
TOf [wr] TOT I 

froiTOR ’B'3 ’aTO'3 il^Mi 
WiTnrft^ wssiw xftTO II 

TOft WW II 

TO W% ftw Tfl’ri ’ll gro I 
WTO] WftTOH f% ?TO H*-ll 





^ irgw i 

^ H II 

[f^I'fl] TR I 
^ ^ >1RWR use'll 
^ JRT’^^^RSSTI 
?R!T 'TOT JTfT^ ft5»fii: II 
[^* nrm ?ift^ lire i 
1?^-^ ^T? f%m iR^ii 

»®Ri tfr?! t% €\^ »in^f I 

# w« Hft" ^ II 

>R ^ ^Rra ff ^ ^rft^ I 

f^ra nra %nif^ ?[if^ iRi^ll 

jw ^ fWt ’ll ^ ^ ^n?!! I 
t ^ ftoMJRiKfll II 
^imw »ffTO ’3’:?? I 
^ »i ’aw^ iR^ll 

[faa'fi ^ TJi’^ I 
finra^ ft II 

aR[?i ai® ftawT tRTOiT I 

arre 'ira ^]'3Hat-^m ii’^sii 
aift »Ri aaai ’ll Aj<M<i ’ft ^ ’si^ ift^ i 
aft a? fti^ftwj ’sa aiffti ^ «i?,’iii 



Tjf [t *fT ^ ^ 

'Pf ?RRl '!f ^ W] ll^^ll 

^ w J1SI 1 

iiff ^ TOWfT^ »T5'?T wa’TOPH ii^'Sii 
^ ’1^*' ^ ^ ^ % 1 
fR[t( >#r ^ Jn ^ ^fn:] ns^t-n 
^ »r3 m I 

w ti TOft ?i? TOi ii^J-ii 

^ W J?TT 'l^'fl ^ * *1 

'Tf % TOT TT f Tg f ni ll^»-f ^11 

tt t I 
WIWR ^TTfH r [^] TOTH 
ftra JT^ g«nfr ftraiT ^ i 
ftiJT ^ fira^ % IRT^H 
Mrm JTtTR f% =^1^ I 
w^rrara t|T « 

TOJ«-^* I 

TOf TTTaT JT?: 5n% iii^^ii 

’T3*r ^ I 

=5)1^ fWT II 

<!%* ^ ^TRTW ft^lTSl I 
f^RWTO ^*% nt 5^ ||^8H 





»!i vffT I 
^ ^ ^ II 
WtW TO?I ft #51 I 

ftnsi m ?Rgi: ii?«iii 
ft’fTf ip «i ?fft^ ^p?^" ftwft riai I 
piff ft5Ri WIT ^ aft If uai ift^ii 
fWTftW ^ ftiWT HtI I 
traftwwii 

ar? awT ^ wwf I 

ftrnsw #Kt a# ift-sii 
ftiw-awR wft wi” I 

fftr w wi” II 

niw a^ fftw ijwft 3!^ I 
awirawr wi tiftw ^ iif t-ii 
ftRmw iw* I 

ftw 'TTwr ?w II 
fi aw fftt arf aiftw i 
aw aar aR afft aiftw nf yi 

crasT 3wt ww-ft^ ^ awam i 
awaftiw ww^rf 'iiftwir 'iraftpsiiw iisoii 
ftwif awwfl^ aaftiwaft ft wwft^^Tftf i 
a ftiwaaftre^ awat TWEiaft ^ iiay 



u 


gir ’nfw I 

3TO ?Ff Sfll fW ffTII85?ll 

TOT ^ f^ir^ 3TT I 

OTT TiTtT ^ Hf% JTf •'T^TO: II 8 ?II 

iTOtTf^ TOTO n I 
wjra ^ H II 
'?ft ^ Wft ?IT ’TTTWIt I 
m m»TTO«r II88II 

'ff TO 1 TO I 

TOTt ^ irer Ttr f^ro 118111 

TO TiaiTO ^ ^ gfT ^’5 1 
?reTO 5BTO tor: ^3 n! 118^11 

'ng $ 31^ Tjig i Tiirom I 

TORT TOTTf% 1 31^ furore iis-aii 
#5 fi3 'sifte uig TO I 

t?T-^rRTO TO ^ TO IIS'-!! 

TO-TOfR-g^-TiTO-TOf-^-TOBlf' I 
$ff tfro R TOf ^ R TOlf 33 II8«-II 
TO? TO TOt TOT f llftrot I 

TO Min TORI nf% Ritlnn'i iii»ii 
TO ttTi tTOTO ^nf%n toto i 
TOTO TO’nff TOift n TOfro niTO 111 ^11 



iBtutfTii ^-311 ^ mu 

1^ ft’mwT im jto: ^ [ifr] 'sifpro i 
»tm>ra HfV wnit iw^ii 


'r^Rst? ftiawii: i 
aift ^awRc n 
fw faaf^ #3 awiT I 
ai^ ft ft naaire afftajR; iiiigii 
^aff '^aff aftapf agrf I 
f%naf| JWf afsra II 

anaunai atanr t|«? i 
w asif^ 'nfiatia; j? iii'ill 


^aa%* aifira-T^ viaf% ai ftwalff i 
af aRaw irearf^fr ftfta Jifrara ^ ih^ii 
farnf^ar faafr^ fim aR5f fam aif I 
Haaai^f are fir ai?: retai 3an^ jii-sii 


aiasaa^it aftai 1 

JTOf ai anas: a>«: arfaaiir II 

a^rerea aiT^ aifaaiR: i 
^ freifl affwiT I'ia-i 



HFTRTl^ # I 

■0 ^5^1^ Rtt^ II 

clf^" I 

^ ^ qf<^P!!ft[ I 

m ^7Tqf% H 

tj?T^ qi q^^T I 

rfSolT IK®|| 

qr3 ^ qr? q^iTr<5 ft i 
^iqft ipT ^Trrir ii 
h^k: ftjTrrii i 

m ftiwtft WRSlif u \\\ 

’SIT qrft^ • 
qr qf%i^ II 
^Tf I 

?ii^ ^ qqi qi qrrqi wm \\i^\\ 

^ ^ fti ^ft I 
ITftgftS ft^ w€t II 

^ WIT '5«=ii S qiT^ I 

qj 3 '»*t\T qft iK^ii 
T?i*^ qi fq^ ftftwT I 
giriT 'ITT ^ 


V 


9 





m ^wt k ^sn 

^pii^ ^ f% n 
^ ^ 5fT ’Ff I 
^irolT niTft ftran: n^«iii 

■4l(5lPi5^Wa ftiT f^Klt* I 

wB ftretT (%ftii<ii^*' n 

TOT tr: wt I 

^ BiT^ bto: ^ ii^^n 
TB ^sfNfB^-nW I 
KRT ITT OTW II 
1SI1%* ^ CRT TJ^ I 

^ ^if^ vfki Tffg gn^ ?n IK'S# 

TTf^^ ?OTI ^ BTHTTB?: I 

^rfr 1? Bw TB ^iot: w 

^OTITTOT TB TPB fBT|rfB3B( I 
^ fOTW OT?: T3 TfTgBI u^tll 
^tuOT w TR^ ^?: ^ BraJCRT: fis: i 
TP5-wi%* fB*ran?: ^ TTr: BTBt Bft?- ii^tii 
PWBI-fB^* BTB tnr tiBBt BJW 'BTC I 
'3ft Btf^ Btl^ f^ cIT ft BfC »S®II 



^ ^ m ^ ffTI 

^ ItT IIs®)^U 

WrTf^ f^Cg?:^ rl^ft ^ ^ I 

^ rfW f% W ^ Ijv^ii^H 

^rewii ^ Tsg wpu i 

'r:^ ^Rtf%’^ tiiiT tti: I 

^ ii^iim ftTitTfT ^ ^iribaaii 

MW >1 31 ^ ’BJ? ^>aw I 

f3«-15J-JfTT ft USHI 3iT?: ^ITOT imil 
^II%* ’ffttK flT M Mf!m I 
ftw ftsEITOftl ’sfrtf II 

mz ’snftrai I 

¥?i Tifftftr JTfT^f ^Tftra ii^^ii 
^ ?^.?rf? 3iR«li 1 
Jnn ft ^wir ii 
w ft »?1 fift ’^ini ^^wiT 1 

•gt ^ 3ift^ ^Tfimi I 

ift iftRR: *i^T^ 3TOI II 
*pir; i 

€t ’h^ tmft nifl^ ii^^H 


w- 





tt« ^ I 

^ ’iff^i: «^£-« 
nn^ ^ ft ^ I 
■ar ■g^' ^ f%g^ "Tft^ n 
tjf 'laTf ^ ^ ft 'ftf ?: < 
nr wnn ^tst «'^®« 

^JT^ »I1 'frtSTT ’<tf% ’ll ^ftl^ I 
ftm^:^ ftn^^ viiftwiT »^lll 

^if¥ ^ras^-ft’siftfti ’iR^ ii«^ii 
ftitM I 
’?r3’a-^ w ftwT II 
5iir?i-^-»i^ ^ ’ll fti^iT I 
fiR ’n iF^ii 

^WIT ■gftft-’fft ^ift^ I 

*n??? tiK Ttf? fti ft^ift:^ IF8II 

isn^T ’awiT TWT fw?i I 

ftRI ^iftl *<1 ’if^fl^ IFlill 

^awR; ftwiT ’ll ftft'f^wn ft'ft ’rfw^ I 
«i^«i T f Tt" faiw!^ ft^ftfl €ifftr-Hr!i U’^^ii 
ftreft '4ift«w4 ftuTi’n I 

^ ^nrfti ^ IF-SH 



kt^km fiT 

f%i?T I 

ikTrm II 

-mfkK Ikk] giir i 
^ ?rf% r^ff ^ ll^i-ll 

rtr??: ^ ^ ^ ^iT^ ii£-o|i 

f% ^t1% ^ wrw^ I 
^TTRgt wTf ?: (i 

f%W f?rfWT I 

jto: ^ tfT3[^ H£_^n 

^ ^ f%f^ nT^H£_^^H 

^ ^ y 

kf^xRX^ f% w ^ ^ ^ \\i.m 
^ WTT ^ftr ft ^ift I 
^ ft^’^n ^rnuiT ^ftft ii^yii 





w’li ^tra Ht^ii 

^TTa^IT f%R ’3«n^ I 

WOT?Tgt llt'SlI 

f ^lispra fKR?: ^ I 

ft^ifr f^TT f%fTf ^ ?rara fif^ I 

'TT:wTtPg% 'TC tif ^sTRrar ftf% Hteii 

'!?a ’H ^ I 
*nwi fJrft «iii^?t fs-ii's n'H’ 
f^^->n!^*-^T“ nf^ f%m jitoc qf ^v i i i 
^ f%w fTR ?i^ ftrarft ^ n^= 

# »ra ^ f^i®mn ^ ^ i 

»i ^if u 'stift ^ ^ cif% >wr ’Tfr^n^ I 

SRf^' ^ifr It ^ ® ?ll 

^ ’ire ^ f(f% iTf 'iftwrf I 
f^’?ra-ft^-w?refiT ^iTf Ire ii^®8ii 
iFf ^ ^iwT Iff ^re ^ ’rfWRT ’Rlfl I 
iT ?pre iff fire ^ figif^ ^ ll^®«i» 

IK ^rm «fre ^ fipcrer i 
tff % fli»jrw wrre ft^^reii* ^ ii^«^ii 





TT^ fmjK \ 

WJTT ^ a\®^tt 

'5t%^5r3' f%f^^ I 

Wr qrrTiB^ \\\°^[{ 

^ ^f% ^ ^ ^ • 

?rf% wm ^ ^ \w^\\ 

i?:^fWT ^T f^^llU^M 

^ ^Rtt wn ft^ra* ^ w ^TT I 
^ f^TO ^ ^1 ^ frr^f^ \\\KVi\ 
tTK ^ ^ ^ptJT 1 


TTf ^ ^ ^=f 





♦ 

♦ 



ipsr > 

JT^Y ^ ^ H^li 

^F!I i 

'^Rrl^ wf^ H^M 

frf%f^^ r^njRr^i witf^ ftrg^ i 

f^s^T ir^ii 

iTOT ^RnRT^ ^ ^ < 

H8II 

TH^T tR tw f% ^T% I 

^^JJ^OBT^ f3^ liyill 

xra-^t > 

iKii 

tpi JT^^T I 

^ ii'Oa 

^ ^ ii^a 

Rif?t ^RRT ^wr iT^Rn "R ^tpst? i 

^ ^tRhpst^ a^ll 





^FI*W-Kf%^ liW^ff ^ \\\^ } 

^T^W tiTf I 

^wi^w 3fw " t ^w. ^ huh 
'^K rift i^ft^TWr I 

^<2IT»m ^ TtST T(^ f^fwT ^ HUJI 
^ ^ ^ ^IT I 

tf^-ifr^r fi^ 31T II 

JT^ ^ I 

’gfcftl ’^T ^fT ilV^H 

^fT I 

mr m^r iiu*i 

xjf ^ '^Kfm^ ^TT f^^JT ^^TT ^ r^J^'f \ 

Ct WT IIV*H 

€t f^ ^THT HU!I 

Tfl'^ II 

rl'SlTnrl ^j-f-^^ff I 

huh 

^*?iT €i^ Pn^??^-Ti^ I 

fmfl ^TUTT^’? huh 





piip5i w I 
II 

^ifr HW JHB!^ f^P«I ^ ftiWR: ||S^®|| 

'rffiXT ir ^ iP^ I 

5rrf T f^^-Tr|V^-i?i*l|s^Vi 

^ tra;n-imBi-^^ P?5 p I 

mr jto %fr pw? n 

pPH-T^ wi =re I 

^XW? m f%3^T^fft p pl^»5T II51>?II 
^ TBsi Pra^ Pi’ETs HBi ^ 1 

nJ 

^♦RT P^^T ftpf ll’^^ll 

tn:>? Pt:jt ^tpr ipr i 
rip ww? *i^P ^T II 
^Epl ^ 15? P^iSt I 
T^m ■gppi rip ^•RT IR 8 U 

5?;-Prp-p?^ ^ 9 ^ iPi ^ip P^ I 
^ 9fpRI 9ip9< ^re 115^8 II 

iTf #t PrfPt 9iP?l nl 'Fl’ft »l'fl^?-3t9 I 
It^lp ’aBT 9l?»IT ^ n^l^ll 

^ ^ 9ira-9rBi »ini pip pigi^T fiPwt ^ 1 
lit T|^ H# pP^BI Cf T iis^-sll 





%f^ w 

f^ ’gt ^ U^T I 

cTT^ f^Pf ai^^ll 

^T I 

^wf^^-^r5i5f% ^Tff^ n 
<Tt rn5f% I 

frf% f% 1% W IR<1H 

if lf%%{i^ "mfi I 

C Tr?ii-T^?i! ^isi I 

^rf^?: ^s!Tf T irfir a^^ii 

f%IIT f^f%^ f^JT ^ I 

^rr ^ m'RW 



1 

T^ ^fl^T II 

II 

ill 

t ^ fe f z\^ frft I 

Tf% fti ^flff II 

L. The (lohd is (luoted in the Krindsaimiccaya (fol 155’’) 
:is ;i {‘ilation IVoni 8:iraiinpri.(i:t {Suraliapadaimpi-nldani) in a 
very cornipi Form ; ^W% I 

^fjT^T qrtaj: ll It occurs in our Fragment No. II 

Saralia, vcise 7, where tlu; beginning oF the second line is 
a little different: {ante p. 7). 

It is partly (pioted in the commentary on the Carpus {Sdstrl, 
p. 02) “^fT qrq It is also attributed to Saraha where. 

See also the notes. 

IF. It is quoted in the commentary oF the Garyds 
(3aslrl, p. 35) from Saraha (tathd ca Samhapdddh) . The text 
is corrupt—^ ^rfFTf ^ ’^TT^ I ^ 

III. It is quoted in the commentary of the Garyds 
{3dsirl, p. 68) from Sarahapada (tathd ca Sarahapaddh) : 







IV 

\ 

V 

^ ^wx I 
mx w 

VI 

I 

^fri m II 

LV. 1’liis verse and the followin}', attributed to Saraha, 
occur along witli a tew otiicr in the y^iibJtdsita-smiujralui . 
Bcndall lias studied these verses with due reference to their 
Ttbetan translation {Mascon, 1905). I have here collected those 
verses only which do not occur elsewhere. For IV and V see 
Bendall, pp. 32 and 75 ; Bendall’s corrections g[»^, 
for of the text are unnecessary. He restores the 

first word in line 2 as which should be 

V. Bendall’s correction of of the text into 

fi H5etTqt% is unnecessary. These two verses, IV and V, occur 
in the Tibetan translation of the Dohakosa of Baraha. See the 
notes. 


VI. Bendall, pp. 36 and 77. 



VII 

I 

W If T II 

I 

^ ^^xiwf: fiT II 

VIII 

if fk^ ^<S I 

^Nfr ^Tf%^ i^T ^x II 

IX 

lf%^“^jfrrf ^ I 

flfi^ II 

^ 5 rr 5 K“^^ i 

II 

X 

^TTft^ ^K%'<x mx I 

^x ^K II 

VII. Bendal], pp. 36 and 79. Text, which 

Bendall corrects as ^ 

Vlir. Bendall, pp. 36 and 80 ; text, ^ ^ ^T I 

IX. Ibid, pp. 36 and 80, text, f5wi^, ^ which Bendall 
retains. 

X. Ibid, pp. 36, 81. Text, ^pspir and for and ^ 
which Bendall retains. 



XI 


^iraif*rf% ^iT I 

mi \ 

n 

XU 

t^^^ii' ^ ftfi €frf I 

’ifX’SWf if fif II 

XIII 

^ ^ 15 11 ^ I 

%3-tf%^ ain9*(tf% ni if II# 

XI. Ihi'l, pp. 3(i, 84., text, "TO?, nl for at, fil tor p(, 

XII. Ibid, pp. 3G and 81, text which I have 

corrected as I 

XIII. Ibul, pp. 50 and 85 ; In the text it is said to be a 

quotation from the Prubandha of Saralaqiada. Text, | 

* Besides these verses a number of other dohas attributed 
to Saraha are partially quoted in dilferent places of the com- 
mentary on the Carya, edited by Sastri. 

(Page 43) uH’fT— 

( ,, ^8) fqsrtTf^Stt qf^^— 

( ,, 50) 

( ,, 55) 

( ,, 71 ) w^wm^— 

( ,, 72 ) ^ W 

( „ 72 ) T^Jr- 

( ,, 74 ) 

( „ 75) 



♦ 

♦ 



I 

t!5f T ftfr I 

-^T ^T w 

u 

t?f m i 

f%ft[ ft^ II 

f^(J J?n!If I 

^W^ ’tT^f II 

III 

II 

TTfT^t^ I 
wnfi^ II 

I. Sadhanamala, edited by B. Bliattachnryyii II, p. 371, 
Sadbana No. 180 of Sukla Kurukullfi. Vnr. led. f?T^ for 

for ilW ^T, for for | 

II. Ibid II, p. 387, Sadbana No 18o of the goddess Siikla 
Kunkulla. The author of the Sfidhana is Siddha Sabarapada. 

III. Ibid, II, p. 4G0 and 466 ; Sadhanas ‘239 and 240 of 

Mahamaya. The second Sadhana is attributed to the author- 
ship of Kurukuripada. In both the Sadhanas the verses are called 
Vajragtti and are to be sung. Var. led. p. for ; 



IV 

fT? Tm ’ll ^ '^fff %if II 

^ ’STOT^ ft »n ft'?r II 

’31^ ^ftftm M 
wTftf *n 3iT 3i«j ftrar^ i 
fii; ^rafii^ tift^smwi n 

firaf J?TO ft *n 3itff fro ^ I 

3fT>lft #?ftl ft5?r 51 HR II 

V 

3ra 'm f?rre5 [^] ^trfti i 
;g»iif iTOfir ?rg 3ff ^ ’tt 3 ifr: ^ftft « 

on p. 4)66 where the same verse occurs we liave for 

in both the lines, 2 and 4 ; and for I On 

Vajraglti see the notes. On p. 4iSl, in Sadhana No. 248 of 
Heruka according to the Mahamaya-T antra we have the first 
three lines of the same verse with the reading for I 

IV. Ibidll, p. 501, No. 254 Buddha-kapalasya-sddhanam. 

This is a song to be sung in the secret sadhana of the four 
Yoginis (^^f5T*^S«I5erC’5lT^). Var. lect. for cl^^i I 

for fscmi i ^ ^ ^ J i 

^ for for fqiT, for 

for ?f| I 

V. Hevajra-T antra, Oh. IV (XIV) ; the text has been 
established from three Mss— (i) in my possession— P ; (ii) in 



VI 

fjR: iHTsi m i 

5fT ^ II 

VII 


'3g HVtWl flf 'ifTrUfr I 

wmf 7if% ^-wnf% n 
JivPr if€ '3|f% gf I 

^ II 

Prof. Tucci^s possession — T ; (iii) in the Nepal Darbar Library, 
— D.— Far. lect. D. ; P. q^sT ; D. ^rim>\, T. P. 

^?n 75 I ; I'lie word after is left out }^. and Avrongly copied 

as (D) and (T) ; The Chinese translation requires 

^ (see notes). T. w^, P. ; D. qq^, P. qq^lfir, 

P. q^fw, D- rm. P. T. ?T^, T. ^ ^T^t, D- P. «T 

VI. Hevajra-T antra, loc. cit. ; the verse is partly quoted in 

the commentary of the Carydcarya-vinUcaya (H. P. Sastri) 
p. 56— ; var. lect. P. ^ fi^r 

sq q i ^ T q \ fqql^q fW D. ^T[iTqr 

I qrqT ii 

T.^ qqre ^ l ^ Iqf ^d l 7^- 

qqj;^ qeqqr '^Fq qtq ll Gf. also the Buddhakapala-Tantra-tlka 
by Abhyakara Gupta, Ms. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(No. 3827), fol. 24'’ qTg ^ ^ 

1%q^ Wm ^ II 

VII. Hevajra Tantra, loc. cit. Var. lect. — P. D. qqjp, 

p. qqift, T. mm* p- p>- d. mm* 





n 

1^ Jifr fiT 'a^ ^ ftw II 

?7f^!nft ^ gf T3 ^n^nfij I 

Wi' ^t^ft %i(*)>d Jn giT fif^Tl II 

VIII 

<n?^ 'TtJT nr3 tit nrs ^nurn n 

P. Kt^, P. ^ T. frf% ?rfT^, T. ^ 

wtt 1%, P. ^f% ^ TOf%, D. ^ g 

f^, T. frt^ f ^ff gf f^4, P. ^ 

«^(%fTr ^ D. ?ET^% ^ ftrWg^lT, 

T. OTf^T^ !’• ’S^ 

^^4, D. ^f5wf% %4 T. 

fsw^^ ^CTf 5^, p. gqf 

^^T, D. ^ qftTflf T^^ P. 

viTmt ^ T. 

D. ^ ^ 1 f^’fT, T. ^ gi 

^ siTSfftT I P. ^ g 1^" g^ f^xr, 

D. ^ m q»w f^flrfr, T. ^ w 

Os 

SRT f^fqSF^T, P- ^ 5RT qm fqf^^T I 

VIII. Hevajra Tantra, Patala. V ( = XV). The same verse 
occurs in the Kriya-samnccaija (fol. 155a) as quotation from the 

Hevajra f^j^f). Far. lect. D. ?5rTT ?! ^ ?! rl^ ?r^ 

v[^ f?!3aik ?!f^, T. ^ ?! ^ f^53i^% 



'fT 5ii?i^rf% ’5R[ 5T rm II 

?if% m ’ipjiT *n? >r?pin ftf^rar i 
ft ^iTft^ ^ftRR: II 

JTlfR: fWR ^Tftaff-W <^ l i^t II 
HW^ ’i^ ^ I 

^ f '?i1^ franft iiftft? II 
irafra ’ll wftrai?: n 

P. ^ nr ^ «T ««i f«r^ i KHya.—^ ^ 

nr ^ nr^ w^r nr^ i 

D. ^ tlT nTnrr?r, T. iif ^ q^?T 

nr^ q?c nr^ wnr, P. wr ^ q?: ^ nrqmrr, Kriya. 
qf ^ qnw ?i^T^ qr ^ nrqrqr I 

See also Sadhanamala II, p. 383, Sadhana of Kiirukulla. 
The goddess is to be invoked by this grdhd in the state of 
ecstasy (q;? qrqf q qrtcj^). 

IX. Hevajra ^'antra, Pat- IV (=XIV); Knyasamnccaya, 176; 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 394. D. qTirq% 
T. ^ifq^ ; D. ^Tfq%, P. ; D. qi^, T. qFqq ; P. ^q . 
D. nr^ ^qrr, T. nRft^i, d p. q^, T. q^ ; T. ; D.P. 
fq^mrq, T. fq^ i 

D. ^ ; D. qnfg^ ; D. q%^ ; P.T. ; D qgq q 
p. qfsrnrq ; D. omits qftqq, T. qpq^ ; E. qgrq, P. qrqnrq I 



X 




wr \\\\\ 

^ fwssTRT Ti*l #r iTfi^f I 

w ^ mr?: m 

^ f^fT I 

^pfii ^ ^ I 

tf^’^tff fif% w TO \m\ 

fm ^ TOi ^T I 

^ fr HTf?i ;gw-^TO ^ injLii 

D. T. ?ntf^5!; D. ^f^5|ff, F. P. 

^ctff ; D. T(^, 5^, P. Chinese 5fxjr ; D. ; 

T. ; P. ; D.T. OT55^ ; D- T. ^ P. ^ 

D. 51 iT^?, T. 5T^?l^, P.. 5T?n%^; D. firr^ ; 
P. D- ’^*T, D. ; T. P. 

D. ^^RTf^crot^?:, T. P '5WTTf%; D. t^, 

T. D. T. ^Tff, P. ^ ; D. T. P. frf%, 

T. 5rf^T, P. ^’SR I 

X. These verse are quoted iu the Kriydsamuccaya, fol. 19* 
(of my copy). They are described as the Mahdsamaya-gltikd 
to be sung in the accompaniment of dance by the Vajrayana 
priests. The five verses invoke respectively the five goddesses : 
Nairatmya YoginI, Locana, M^maksa (called Mamaki in the 
Hevajra), Pandura (called Cunda in the Hevajra) and TarS— the 



XI 

«l ^ < 

^?if^ ’T%?niT?r fi^itf « 

energies of the five dhyam Buddhas. The text is very corrupt 
and the reconstruction is in many parts problamatic. Ms. — 

(0 ’TOT n|[ I ^ ^ ’urftr 

5if mm II (r) ^ Hsr ^ fsfaik ?rTff Ilf ^ mm i ^ 

^ trfs: mmi n (^) mm fkm^n ^ ^ 

faijf ^ f^?I I ^f «TOT JTfTfft ^ ^ fiTfl I (b) ^ 

qff fw mmm wtn m i mm fmmm ’It rjf^ 

^ mm # (^) fsw ^ mvR ^ ^ i 

^W?l mm tt The third verse is quoted in the 

Sadhanamala II, p. 382, Sadhana No. 183 of the goddess 
Kurukulla. Text as established by Dr. Bhattacharyya is : 

mm I The variants in other manuscripts compared 
by him are : jm for Tfm, for for mm, 

^ for for ^ I The first line of the 5th 

verse is quoted in the commentary of the Caryas {Cardycarya- 
viniscaya p.,70) as a citation from the Xgama : — 91^ 
^ If I 

XI. See the commentary on the Garyds, (Sastri, p. 21), 
It is a quotation from the Bahi^^dstra ; Text ?jt, 

I 



TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 




♦ 

♦ 


1 ^ 2 ®'] ^ 1 ^ ^ * 

^rKmcrf% 5 in ii 

^ ^Tf mtojjir: wfww^ 

i»ffn 7 T^%TOl^ II? II 


^ [^] ^nwn I 5 

wm II 

ctn:rpf 1 \^^f^g[»i?TT]i!T ^ft?T vmr{ 

»??ir: ^^ ?r 2 ilt-'?rTq-^ir*mi-’?rT^m-^w: i [ 2 *^] 

^i:-%f-’aT’ir-f^f[r-^m'?T^?r^’irrf^ i ^aifsT 10 

I ^ ^ ^ i ^ w^- 

^WT^?T ^ 1 ^sfq ^ 

fanwramif— 


Wn rift f f^ II ^11 


w^ «^Wf*TS 8 ik*^HT^ W i^i m, suj^im- 

({^ I HTSl['i’l<Tts]tl 

^i^fmm ^ci 1 ct^i<i ^^ranf»Tr*i%5|!T %‘^mca^ 

m f?i Tfffi m 


M&.— 4. j|f?wi^"5fg', 7. ^P?^, 9. ^iT?ra °, 11. I 



8^ 




H ^11 


^Nrainf5Tf5rf^^f^ fsrs^sf ajj^rfiFr^ ^ jit^i 
^ ntsifrt— '?ra?i^ i 

6 [^nf^mT^][-i"]^<TqTd^W?n<\ I sra fa fe d^M tsft ^Tf^f yq^ I 

?raT^ — ^ mu- • ^i%?im ?rots^ ^ » 

BRII 

^5nRft^ JT I 

^T^iT^Tr^ll ^ii 


10 sf [j(\^ ta?r ?i jit 

fiR jtw[^]^[Tfiif^?|5i I 2HL^3i~^o^ w, 

^i^iflr [<?n^]^[fT fiT^ Tfn] I f^s5t«i 

[^J'fni^sRtiniiJn^— 


15 T[^-ftw?t fift >m]ni fmr II trsn 

^wnwwiJi si«!i?n^W ^Jr5% uf^iifh i 

iTf l!l»f|-?1%^ I 

^if?^] II 

20 [4-T SJT«HdT^T*IT^T?l. I ^^fTS^JIT^ 

^[^1%?* I 5^qT]^5TT?IT siiftlrTJl 51 g ^TT^T 

SWRi I 


•Ms.— 3. -fJi^-, 4. -OT, 7. ^°., 9. w, 10- -W, 12, 17. 



5 »T»T ^ wii ftff flT ftPCW I 

fraTs^liB ftw « tftii 

ftjiwif^ ftRi8 iRJii (5iW(] irafii i to 

TO to 9 %si I [am^] [6*] TOimfiwre i 

^ ^nnjT I 5 

Tiff f% f¥fr fUTiJr] II TOlft » 

?jjpT5fiit^ [7f]^ w. 

g^qr^q^?!: Tim ma SpRt r^^ 

firm ft^rTF5r‘ii^ ii 

I m4^ ^ ?r^ ^ JT^qt^qTfn: lo 

5f I fdi\MT<i I 

?Tfr^ ?T^q fT?^ 5TTi5rf^^fwiwTqT ^ i [^]^- 

^ fN[TTf ^W ‘ 

Tf f%f? [tou W] H Tsrrf? II 15 

^[i]^ s^twrt W ^s#q I rRfT ^ ^Rlfs! 

f^nrot fw [^]qn: HTfsjTqrr^qt »T^r«5t I iTt^^qT^erf^ ^ sifi^i 

iicii 

^ ^ Tlf% qfff I 

[fflfflft II 

20 

Tan% I ^n?qf‘-[6'‘]-^ m qmm?n>Tsgqwqn?m ^ praiT 
qfwmfh I q^?t 

^rsSirm?^ i 


Md.—S. .?tf^ 5. 14. ^^**, ^f‘, 19. 



fmK \ 

mm mm [m] to ii 

^ q^q^ ^qfrT I ^ ^^qf^ q^qW [^]t m^b] 
m: I q^Tf^ftiq ^ ^ q?T; fq^[?lf J^qwiai 

5 [ 6 ”] Tqflwi[q]ftTq tw: I |q fqqftqrfM fiq fq[qi^]- 
q^qT«Rq[: qfqr^qqrq] fqqiltsfr \ g^tsfq ^wrqqr riqi q i 
qin^^q^^wm [q fq] ^ qrq?^ i qqr^— 

tTT mm 37 37 f^ ^ 5 ^ ^ \ 

f?rpqi 1 mm to^ i 

Q qfqi q^^T^qq^ qqi^wH [?n qqq Wq ^qrfqi f q I ^jqfri 
qqfqqeqqrg-fq^qRTqrtq qwiqq qqi [ 7 "] qqr ^ wrq: i 

qqr qqq^: qrqfqqqq— 

7 T fq^rpc II ^ II 


qq?f qsi^: fqq^ q^q^: i q*. wqqq qtqrqsiTqRt qrqqrq- 
^nnfqqnfqqTfq^qiTq^sq ^qqq; qq'^ qfq qrq: i sijqr qq^r- 
fqqrqiTf^ qqrqqiqsTRiqiwfqqiq i qq 


^qT% 5 RT f^qri qqr fqqfqq^sfq [ 7 ''] 

qqqlr q»^l^ i qqrfqqiqiqnRfq Tqq qfqqrqqqic^ q^iqj 
M(«ii(9«iHmi^q qqqq q»^|rtl(q q^qiqiqlj l qrqiT^qqf ^qqj- 

m n\\\ 


Ms.— 1. ?resixif 


4. HTSi: 


15. A. superfluous ^ before ^rswr 



Tr|% w Pf ^ ^ I 

^ f% fhtt] II II 

vm ^rr^^ ^sfq trfwR^ffr 

m ^sfcj fai^ I ?ra i ri^wraw 

^*r: ^ n^ti 

^ w 1? [i^] fmrmM I 

[i^ •%l*i«lifi*4lK II ?(5nf^ II 

I^:] fsi^: i \m: 

[vf^k; I w ^ fm*T4 mf^ 

w[^^] I 

k?^] ff ^ IT54 I 

ssiTHfjT? ^IRW4 ?S|l^ II 
^ ^ ?TJ^3^sfq km: II i]^ II 

imi^wiTsr^HmT ^ ?im T??fT¥— 

jm [>tot] >1^ I [8' ] 

[f^=(|-<(f% Tlf^] II ratftii 

rreim iTfT^t »m^ i ?i?n ^ 

m^T Ww »mT5|i m sgj^mr- 

vm^] wwsj I m^^ ^ i T?g# 
f^'ff I m 1^— ^It^i iraifiT 

lt^«^%[:>Iram[c(] II 

[9‘] [^mm]3#|5f ^T ^r4 s qfard I «niw?^qf^gWT9 

i?lOi^i *! *(nl^ Tfif I 



8^ 




^ HTW iTT I 

f%T5tnc 'ftf^] II B 

m[ ^rr^sfi Wwft ^ ?m 

I fWT I 

•MM S3 

5 mw^ ^rar?!! 5^ 1 

%i?T ^ I fneffi^^g f^'fr fsi^ %[f^ \{^^] [9*’]— 
^ 5!i^sf^f%f^ f5!^ I jgsqcim^infN 

[^]f^ ^ f fgrfaf^ I t%frn4fraT [<i^]^*!- 

%M*ir?— 

fiiai rffOT I 

’s ’5srf^ 'nm] II . 

»TT [li^] t [m^] ^ Tirorfe 1 

<![^< ! ^ t i 3 ; I ?RT[?n^ 1 ^ 1 cr^iR-^mw ^^iret- 

irai^ ## ursm 1 [mj] [lO"] 1 ci^- 

^ Tfh [n^qr]^ I 

16 

^ ^T I 

[lift W JT ^ %^t] II II 

g^HT 4<9 >g^ ^ [^ ^«iT 5T 

TOmw srafefic^i fRiT ’fl# H^iiMiifafii^i 

20 ff?il r^s([^— 


10. 12,13,14. ^ 15. 



S'# 

^ ^ ^ I 

^ tot] I) ^ 

[10'’] ^ TO5T: I ^Tllil\^<l«si^ 5 t g5«^ I 

1^ TOTTf I 

?T ^ t a II 

[^]??iTO inTTORfirm ^ i rrar^ ^mgrlt— 

TniTOT[^]frreR ^ i w fWTJm ^ i 

^rf^5! [if?!] f^?! I ^ fmfm\ f5 1 

?I^ !!fHqT?[^]- 

[iilTOnroi-wf^ I 

^ af% utT ^•c f%??: II ^11 

[fl#n^]»nf^: i ?ra i era 

[f^ if%!]^ ^rm ftr«if^ 5!ra i fi^q%T^- 

f%JT I 

[% »R wft m itti] 11 

v{w^ f^[^fr«^: c!^Jf^^ 5! ^^fn rrar 

I *![g fPS qt] [11'] M 

^’Emc^w*! »T^i mt 

^ f^[w^ wm ^sl^rsf!^;] I 

^ fwi^ II 

^?I ^ ff W>21^ •••I 

Wqr^ g ^ iT^WTR^ H 

f^*!T ^ ?T5TT [ 



^ Tsnf? I 

[^]c^: w: I qf^wap^ i ?raT ^ 

[qqrroasfh ^ f^ssr*] [12“] i 

groqfwqi h 

wp^Tw I 

^^?rFiT?t qqqrrWffffffkfT ii 

T^m4 1 

^ w WJT^ II 

fqf^cr [w]fi I 

fqqraif fl%q^^ m « 

fqq|[?TT]^^ qt8f %4 ^iffwqfaq i 
fq^rgqr f^^S5?i<TO»[T^Tqfqqto ii 
[12*’] [f^f^]t irai^T^ qW5|J^ fqqTqi% I 
fqTITT^J^ f^^^ ^ qf fq^% » wf^ I 

^qnp^'g qra qf^niB i [qr^] w ^ 

fqfqrisjn I ?Tlq qplS^^^ulls^ wm q%Tq^ I qw[5!J^]'9T 
f ftlPi ^ ^rqqT?^ I f% II%qT^fa— 

#fT [’T]T»lftT R I 

^troft II 

qrg^q^ [13“-'*] * * * 

[14“]qra% firer ^q%q fqq?^ ST^ i 

qtT^fCP% ^ ^qrmqftre^ I 




84. 


f^T ^ • 

SRIJT ^ft II ffH I 

?i^ 5^!: mz^— 

I ^ I 

^^JTRTJnsTJ^siT^ ^ ^[^njfh ^ 51^ ffh 

fnccitqmqft^N]?t I TT^W wiw^— 

TTf I 
%f^ TO II 


gw[i4’’j^l: Tf%ft q?:fim: i ^snfq i lo 

!i^^cn^qfqfi55n: i | cj^it 

WT% Sf rlTOTf — 


ft «i^5i^ fti^ I 

t fiffr I ^1 

(fsi<!t) %freT I 

f^^q iwfqfigg^ HTqfer qft^ ii 

*v _r v ♦ -- ^-s ^ ^ ^ . 

’fF^ltm^ITST^ ^’eriT ^q^TWlWq I 


?iw 



15 


20 


’TOT to: ^itfw »!r ^[t] 

ipro? f?#f wnr h i 


Ms.— 1. ■^Rs^sr 10. 12. fSfiTO 15. -f^5fti 17. f^’nr 23^ gTOt* 


'9 



7m^ fi? fr^''?mm W m 

fWciT I f^5?T ?ramfi^m;M m »wr m ?! iT[^]?m 

I ?r^ ^qrfh i 

fssri^if IT ^ WT ii 

I ^3?!!^ qrgr^^f — 

?! ^ ^rrt Hl%8l I 

10 ^ ^ ^T ?TOts^ ^11 Tfa I 

^mm ^ f^tt[5!:] i ^m~ 

?! ?m^Tfq !?#sfci ?! qfTHW?!: I 

mcEuw'ura ?i^sf ^w i 

rmfii ^ ig |kK«i< ' < ) Q cn ^siirnl...[l6’‘] ?rm 

15 ^ ^^?!T?1 1 ?!f^q^5re^ im: w^— 

^ m JTTTf [^ 

iP!?^»T?!:f^?ir^l???!^*^T?3!T^^^ ^ T?!nTl 

^rfw?iTg ?3# irar?! mr^— 

?!f%?l!^-"l ^?!T^f^W--f?!ftfw I 

20 fi[f¥ img]^ wn^ I 

HB^;?nl: (5wihi [16'>] w4Mi(?) wb sti^ iiwsS 

f^ltRTWt ^1 ^Sft! ^ 

f% 4Tf?!?!: I ^ % wm^ f% I p?w i 


Ms.— 1. 8. 7m, 4. 10. ^^^m 22, ftwrfi 





n 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 'ITT ’ll II Wlf? I 

f^^raiwNTe^ I sg5?t i 

[17“] f^^2f5!iTftI sg^ I ^ wm^ I 5! qrt ^ 3^ 

W^l d^T^'cli— 5 

^T^3^^IW fa ^ II 

^ f(ft TO ti<g ?II ^ I 

m ^i€tTO ^T^f % t II T% I 

aa ^fa aa TO aig i m faiaai i TOaaaara- lo 
I fa4rr<iraair!^[^3jt] [17”] ^agatwa ^tai ^- 

m WTfw^oT «iTaa f^j^afa i wra 

^qr^l: I WHt^amaaar fa^[%]^a ^ w^- 

aa^i^fafa ’^i^^sa^-fTOaTO ^^TsstTO^aiT aroa- 

\j 

qfwamaaiHT ii 


15 





I 

!r^5^ ^rifWT^Ticj^ i 

[18"] ^gi^sciqilg m I 

^ f %^ T< j4 ^ f^ g H»mm 5TI II 
^ ^T^tfscl rT^fH: I 

^t^rnuJT^ 


qmf*Ta5 ^fm: i 

10 rm% jpsrkr^ ?ici, ^fir: ^ ii 

n^ #% ^ I 

[18'’] m^^^ I ^-t«aT’^f5fi-^-^iteifr- 

^TW^I SRITSJI^^^ ^1 ^%f%f?T5nf^ 

15 ^ If^Wa <*!f I 


A. Text as priated by late MM. Haraprasad Sastri. B. Manuscript 
in the possession of Rajguru Hemraj Sarma — the basis of the present 
edition. C. Fragmentary manuscript of the Darbar Library. HS : 
corrections made by H. P. Sastri in his text. MS. : Restorations made by 
M. Shahidullah ; Tib. — Tibetan. 

• 2. B. I 3. B. cj^iwgjii 4. A. w^l^fffqti—HS. corrects: 

^<Ti B. 5. A. B. ^reaij 6. B. I 

7. A. 5iTt'gf^niTnr^?n: i !). A. ; B. i B. i 11. B. g?T ; 

12. B. ?rgn(rdt?!i»tr^rfi[[f«:] 1 14. A. A. ; B. ^i»wTOrf; 

HS. corrects: ’(sifin: A. °fri«ii^fliT 5 HS. °wanf^*ri 1 15. A. nm 1 



m— 

JT WTO ff f% I 

^jm\ ^ I ffc^ ^ i ^ 

irwcr: ^rfci^?: i ???!: ’^g^’iikT^’frRt sirei’^r^’r; i 

ft^fcr^l^ WW*TJT-g^T =^1 flff [L9'] rTTi^c^STTHn WIU’Ji: I ^ 

I fl^T 

I rlf|^ ^ I I 

^WT?l TOWt ^ ^\ ^rofq 

I 5f 

^€f{ I I ^JSTsr^q fqrg^ i ^ qret ^ 

I fT^Tc^ ^ f««if^ mjfh: \ ^ ^ ^rrsmTt?! [lO”] 

^!!WI I 

0 \ 

^ I I 

qjqr^jra^^^Iwfra I ^ I qT3Tfgqncnj^% I 

^ sis^mi 'qR^^I fT^T ^^qmfq ’Srarneq- 

?TRT% I w ^rrqr’C’imv^ ji*^: i '^fi^ si^^JTT^f 

^ctiiWt^w I 5T g^i: q?:fn^: i stjs^ firgr ^ qgit ^ ^ 

I qrq^[^^ l ^qr [20"] 

2. A. 5 f J A. ; MS. restores as i 3. A, i A, ; 

A. w^g?,— HS. 4. A. iT?w^*t 5rffcf«^’i a. It is better to 

correct cif^f?i«i^ as fT?^ ^ fg«iffi i 5. A. iWNi^mwT par i 0. A. ^^jjgg 
HS. gra^tgw€h| i A. cr%S^ i A. °^n?rerr?^ i B. ana^^artTOm i 
HS. °^s^ifTi 7. A. “aarw atfagara tfa; HS. jrai^mcj ^aaamrtfai 
8. A. 'a^ar qarf^faa i 9. A. aa g^ 'ai€tf?ffr i A. aflaasrif^ i lo. A. °aifa 
a vafgi lO. A. ara ; HS. aragni 11. A. aanfafavat giifif;i 
12. A. B. qf^, MS. restores I A. q MS. q qq% , 

14. A. I A. qaa, B. xim (?). A. ar^aiar ; HS. apargnaf i 15. A. ^pr^; 

16. A. I 17. A. w. HS. i A. arfaff ; B. i A. sr^aprar* 

j HS. 3p?1a[f%Ri^q^ I 18. A. faaj i 





^iT% I rrar 5!T% I 

f^: I siT% f ?t: ^T I ^ 

?ra II^%sfc( ^IP^^F^i fsRT^tS^rff I 

^rm ^11% in?iraf5^*iTc[i 4 ^- 

5 I «(P5iT ^ wn^i^r^frar 

I ^ ^ IT^% I ^5nfq t?: 

%?imT[20'’]?f rra «qfh I qnwm% i 

I r{w^ I ^ ^— 

T T |^ a n(^w i ^fjft-gisi^fir^ i ^ i 

10 ^ qn^f5R^Tf»5tftiqr I 

?mf^>w I Mfi^T^ n gn^ c iT i i ?i^ ^Ptgw^ifq 

TTTfsi I 

nJ 0\ 

I m I ?if^ [21 ‘—21'] 1 M 

15 I I fiw 5iT5iTqqiT< i s^^’ifwc^nf^ \ 

m qra^nffl^ I aia^ ^nf^pr i rm 

1. A. ’^fHait^rn ; HS. ^f*jsraTf^ i A. twt^ ; HS. rt^to i A. rstkrt- 
MT^ ; HS. RfRWRT?! ; 2. A. f%in, HS. €t*n i A. snf^;, HS. *n% i 
3. A. ftiai7[l B. (?). A. Ri^siT ^#f?l ; 

HS. ^’itRIT I 4. A. ; HS. I A. HS. 

I 5. A. l««RRl ; HS. SB^RITJI A. ^T»n*IT ; 6. A. t 

HS. Ttfflfl'fTft I A. WR|?r I 7. A. tRRlWTfl «T— A. RTK^T^. HS. Rn^RITW^ ; 

A. A. ’qfRRJinis 8. HS. ^rrjiiris, broken in B ; 

9. A. %|pJ||{<l!^f^ I MS. I MS. reconstructs the stanza thus : 

nft [qi^ f*l qR qf5« I q^] qrfqi I ^0. A. q^wq^Tf^ ; 

MS. I 11- A. Rf^ i A. ; HS. 12. A. Tni>i 

ml I A. HS. fsi^R^ I 13. A. ; MS. ; 

B. RregtRF, fol 21®^''' missing in B. 14. A. ^rt, HS. M; 16. A. rmsi 

HS. nR4 ; A. °«ftqRra ; HS. l 







WWTWRUTSIR^^ I fTWr?^^^Smn^T I 


a f j fa f fl I I r{^ ^ I fat 

’W ^ ^*TRTT^ ^ a %fa I qTaW?nFjfa a 

I a^T ac^^fa%?^ i a^ aT% aww* i 

a^ ^saarmai’if aTf% aqr a aT%, 

^saif^T?^ I aaiT?^ fa aia^ ^ awar^ fa«ifa i afaa- 
Wa I aaar ?Riga4 aafa i aarana^i aaa i f a: i a?^ a^ 
I a^ atRif^al% i fa^v^a aafa i agaaf 
ai^R^ataaf^^aTaTa^ai^ i asla^ afaa[‘22‘']iinf^ i 
a ^aifaiaaaTa^aT^ i a 3 a: a^ar^; aiif^ 1 a^i^iai- 
^sia a^a?5T?[ aa?a ffa 1 


10 


aa anaw gacfa aear^ aar: 1 awaift aiaaiar ai^at 
afaa 1 aa^iaa'a i fa: aa: ara^ aT% ^laa: i ^aiaaaaT^- 
ai^ I aar asraiftea a^aaarar ?aa^Tnaa fisa^ 1 15 

ara^^ 1 a M f^: 1 3«Rfa faaiarf^T ar^qaiaiaafe 1 aarfi? 
a a faaa: 1 araarar [22'^] c^aiaafsa ^naa^aaqrfaanr^ta 1 aa 


2. A, ^wjiW!an»IHt^T ; HS. °5ipnwi ^ I A. ?m^Tan HS. TO'^SIT I 3. A. 
gsf : HS. 9*1 5(wf9f9 I 4. A. 9 ^39 HS. i A. printing 

mistake for I A. nl*rNi*^s5*t HS. nl^mpc^i 5. A. 9?^ HS, 

I 8. A. *1^9 HS. «RST ; 9. A. ^sorntn ; HS. 1 11. A. 9^9; 9nf^ 
occurs twice, A. HS. o^rnnis^ 1 13. A. t^r. -, 14. A. : 

HS. nfn9 1 A, HS. 93^91^ A. ?nft ; 15. A. HS. ; 

A. 91^^ ; HS. 9Rfts5 ; 16. A. ^91 J H. M I A. 9 3*>^> A. ; 

B. ; A. 9199999-, 17. B. 9T9999- A, -919- 





'KA 

»?Wf[5TT%afT^^q5Ri^«5?: I I ^<!r f ^ 

5f?f: mwft %sC^ I fRT srim^ 

^ ffw wm«0T: ifi5q1f5!qnroci ^if^fhi 

6 rran?t^59r WT5rqi»w'l^i 551 ^ ii^^t:— ^ fe fsiif? i 

<!4 

'?1r?IT 'Tfl '3'!%* II Tft II 
w^sj I iiq I5N I 55 ^: 1 ^- 

?Rfr I ^J^WT’JrafFr I TJfl^qTf — TIT]^ 

*1^ f% I qR^i«%ai ?n^ ^ 5T RWI^, ^4- 

I fl# ^ 5T I f fr[:] ^qiTm^?T¥5j|teqTc(^ I 

I miq^n^rmwiTt ^ ^fq?T 

5q[23'’]qhTf^'t ^ ^ ^TORW ^Wi I 5T 

g 5n?T^ 53^^(%^Rr?pi’^T%: ^ 1 

51 5fRr»^g H'fm 5Rt%T: 11 

fW ^ ^ 5!^: qTTSffq 5mra^ef I ^fi^^--f?I^ft<gT^ 1 

1 . A. ; HS. : A. ou^^%Ti f?*n— 2. A. i}?ii^^ ■^i^^raa^Rr; 

HS. tl?nw® ; A ; HS. I A. ; HS. '^- 

; 4. A. '?r[ff5rf^, HS, ’?n’^?rf^i B. ?i^, 5. A. 5?55nfq B, i 
6. A. HS. MS. 1?^; A. %%, A. 7. B. f^|; 

A- ftf^;A. A. > 3^1 MS. restores 

I 8. A. A. HS. ; A. wj HS. tsr A. qqj 

HS. qq J 9. A. Him ; ’qpsqfiH | A. fsfURJT ^3^% H- A. cnq3i;8i*f 

13. A. H^Tr?° ; A. ^nc% HS. ^TWni, A. tq^, Hs. tq^, 14. A. srrF^Ufiqqtq^f, 
HS. °f)q3ii A, °fqiTii?n«re’(qT?[, 16, A. gtfiinq HS. srrq^q A. qrfiqrq^ 17. A. 
has % before tiqi and has no ^ after it. A. fjR^?H?rr? i 



fwmg wrf^: i ^— 

^ liT €fi I Tf 

^^f^[24 ] ^tot^^cit: ^^<inr^qara ff§^f%?Tr ^liRnf^^iw: 

?ir«if 51 f%?fRi: i f^^SJ^rai- 

I 51 5^15 g^^qrmf^g^ftrffi i 
T^R\?TtaH^:Tr^rfT5TT^^H I ^5]^ 

^TfK^f^ ^fT Tfa I ^rfq^ffl ^%rj I 

^^ruiTWJTr ffsi H*T%f f^^nuac^c^ i 55^^— 

^ I faiTfi[24-'>] 5n5!T%aiai?f 

^WTT gffifi I ^J?IW— 

^5cft ^ft ^T I f iifW 

JigcJT^%frc?Tc^’^ I 

^W%'' ^tt ^T WT 15 

I 3 *^^ — 

^ ^ I 

fi?T I ^ f5R5<R li3T fj^g— 

1. A. 2. A. 5iJr?{ A. I HS. takes 5?[‘] ^ as a part of the 

dohd by mistake ; 3. A. ^ra% A. 4. A. ?nfttiT A. 

5. B. ft^Rj5tT^t4 7. A. B. J MS. restores A. 

9. A. B. ; A. 10, A. ^f^>nf*r A. «Jr^% 

A. fH^?nTJn*ri7[, 11. A. I 12. A. 3tzmrC) HS. sunrnf i 13. B. ^Rlt; 

B. 14. A has no ^ after i 15. A. B. 

A. wi HS. ; 17. A. j A. ^fW— 18. B. 8fni 

A. trerp q^Tf^^’T i 
c 


JO 





w^*rT[25"] f^n^sTRcn^ qnn!«it i ^s- 

Mnzm crarf ^»^sf%r ’r5?r sf^rr: i 

5 ^ I ^s?n: 3S!?rr?n%i^?T^:^ si^: i rirfirw 

ff^ I ^ i 

rrf^ I 

I ^ • ferr^g^- 

10 [26^] ifig fqqTrWf^ I WWSIT’im I f^(<) l] 

I ^ ^ ^ l riff 

Tf ’B'%q?T ^ ^ ^ ^*f% I ^ ?iwr?\ 

^ fq^lfcrWT^ WJm^ qW>R^ tTf ilFI^ 
I rl^ I ^fSITir I «^mT- 

15 Hit I '?[fh I ^ 

[26“] ?TH ?Rt^ ^ gnq^ *1 fwqt l 


1-A. A. gpnplt;^- A- 2. A. ^ 9 - 

I 8. A. tWI?, HS. ?I'?1'5 ; 1?1 ^ 4. A. H’I^I A. 5. A. »nftr^q- 
B. w; A. gftwara^mnf I 6. A. fttinr« ptftam i 
[ ] The portion within brackets, (lines 6-10) is omitted in A. 8. A. MS. 
restores this pada as [f^ppgT t^] | 11. A. 

^ ?ra »T?rf^ I A. jwpmmnwit psii; 12. A. instead of srfiai 13. 

A. ’S'Wra ; A. 14. A. has ^ after ?r?Tj A. ^ 

; B. ! 15. B. « 11 T?^° 1 16. A. has no ^ after sN, 

B. ;A. g?R«i*Tf*wtw: fsra^ i 



XL 

I wcj^i ftr ?t?^ ^ 

^r^fWRlt I ^ ^ f*!f?lt 5ITft 3i%»l#f I *fFf^ fsfsJt *0% I 
fifi: I iTT^ra ^ i fri: i 

5 [ 26 "]s^^ qr?i qT?TpqTf^ ^^nsrufrar f^irat«r#r i 

w 5 f fqwq^wT’ir^ ^nws ^?if^,%- 

qW?imTH^ ^ I W 

’TTf^i ?T?^q^^^^f^m^^%^TTllq^w^TTt^r q?%: I ^^nfsfi- 
^3 r: riftr? qtfffJT<?n^ i lO 

gsftqrw— ^?wfq ^fTwi^ i ^ fqnjm ?iw- 

^RT3q[27*]f?^ fk^f^ iT^i ?l^ qijj ^ I ^i?ra 

|i?i2ii^^ifn5n*»fq cmr ^ ^T^ qftm<m«<i ^ m 

i qr^ qr w^srrf^^fqf^ i ^ q^qi»t i q^ 

irqfsi 5Traq5T% wn^n: qw ^qTijqRf^ %q^i 15 

qraw#qqnft^ i q ^Ri r qitj^ii qf^fq«i^i fn\ 3^'wiTq% 

l^fq^: I qiTq[Tg^<^tRST[qTqi^]5TcqT?^ qiPST gq; [27^] f%aq«n' 
fqqRT^R^I 11?!^— 


1 . A. qft instead of ; A. HS i 2 . A. f^- 

3 (rrara^?l HS ftf^RTMl'’ ; 3 . A. ' q c ^M craw^^ i A. ; HS. *if^- 

I A. HT^W instead of ; 4 . A. m \ ; A. 5 . A. I 

6 . A. HS. I 7 . A. w»fT#n i HS. i A., 

qm?f I A. ^^nft?n«it «re^ ’aifcib] ?Rfq— A. i 10 . A. tftcffiifiT i 

11 . A. '^nftTrafq ; B. *i wi’st ; A. ; 13 . A. Iv*r j HS. avu ; A. 

A. ; HS. ; 14 . A, ; 

A. wqf?t; 16 . A. WRir^’ii'® HS. A. n 

17 . The portion within the brackets added in the margin of B. 
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in# I 

^qqvSR^fT m iT^nJ^fi: ii 
f%nn ^ra#q i 



r^\ qiPiqrf^: 5P55#: ^ \ 


tm^ n fqmw nromflira^trfi i ?R[Tfq?iTq3JT^q?i i 

m \ ?raT^— n^iaif# qr^trr ^[ 28 "]fiwT*rrc^ 

nnffiiin: ^ M: n^irnsn ffh i 

10 fren?^iif## i nf? nr f^c^ 

^c(fH<H8 [ i fti fR nnfni ffi: nT% w %n# 

^nrwfHi fRRMin^nTc^i cRTR^nn^fni ^ngnt^gn# 

I ?Rfq n n^n i nwsfw: i ^ m qnn- 

dh4H>|^ Tqai I fRT fffqjR | fn^q^PWRT^ I 

15 ?r [28*’]^fq n nnfh i 

rrer nw q^rnr i 
crer %feft # 
fif^ fRn^fnfn i 
n^qi fqq^qRnra g II 


1. A. ; A. qHq(^) ; B- qtqqt I 2. A. ; HS. “sfra: i 

3, A. ft-qiiq l 4. A. °qqi: HS. t A. qfiqqf^ A. q«ag# ; 5. A. has no 
after nwfq i 6. B. original f?rsrpmf% corrected in the margin as fttrw 
qpnqwftl which is to be restored as , 7. A. ^ i 9. A. qsnqqr 

10. A. 'qqqpqinl I 11. A. Iqm® I A. cRit qff ^ f%^aq ?rt I B. ?raTq%! 

fqrqql I 12. A. Tra qfibmwi i 18. A. w Wm I 17. B. ^3^qf^ I 

A. '^f^, 18. A. has q^a[‘] instead of A. '^?l l 19. A. qtfqqqqf^ i 



5T I 

^wracf: II Tfa I 

rlWTcJ^ f^V^\ I I 

'la ^ ?IT[jm] %?^[2!)'] in^ Tft 5 

q^«ri*ll ^4— 

^cizf JTfgriT: I ^ ff^?73n«i*ira* 

I rWT^ - 

’fti; ^Tff ^ I ^ %5ipn^T3^ 10 

^’iTT ^ ^f^c^i ^9rTt\^ I 

rlissi JT^ffl 1 ffT:| f^3nf^^5!i^R[‘29'']c^Tc^^rl5j?T4?T^5!5ng 

M ?iRr?T4 f 4f5Tf h I 

^?ri f^f?n% 

^rffc^ ftw ^ fti\2i^ I 

^ W^ fw ^ ?3f% r(T ^ 

I 

2. A. HS. 5fl?j ; B- 3. A. 

HS t?i I A. ’wm; A. ftfg 4. A. twf%ct[:] 5. A. ; 

A. ^ 7- A. MS. ^ ; B. 

10. A. I A. ^q r fe ^ I 11- B- W(^ f% 

13. A. w*!, HS. JfiPTl A. ci’iii7[»l9lT*ltli^ ^ HS. 

<inmw*»?fra— 15. A. '^pipjr^ A. HS. '^rmw:, A. ^if%p, 

161 A. has instead of f%«l^ i 17. A. i;j?;|X A. *l«l% HS snH’Th 

18. A. A. fsj^T^> 19. A. ffw, HS. 5[fw: I 





2lf?fl^— [30*’’] ^l<5id^- 

\ fiT^T ^ i wjt— 

5 wHt s^:— riT ^ ^ wr^srrsrt 

WTO* THT WTO ^ I v(^ff{ 

^ fTT TOft^ 

^ mi ^^TO WW 3 ?f f%fTO TO I 

10 ^ rPWfJ ^ uffWWt I 

mK^ TOTOT TO f^T^ %^TO TOT^W ' ^»TOTf%?T 
%T5?R^?^^^5^TaI^s^flT^tsf^ ^ w 

f^Ri: ^isrt ^ 

15 ci^ I fRf vrerfa vRfn wf I wmf^TO f^^nTO 
«rafa ^ ^eifwa: awi- 

^il^[31“]f? I 


1. A. HS. JUX I A. I 2. A. JRT I A. fii , g | |^ ^ | 

Folio 110®’ '' is missing in B. 

■ 4. A. MS. corrects as 1^ | 5. g^cy^ can not be taken 

as the last part of the pada. MS. reconstructs from Tib. | 

7. A. *g%ff MS. corrects as | 8. should | HS. takes 

as a part of the doha through mistake. 9. A. ^^«n*( should be | 

A. IRt^ MS corrects as llt^, 12. ^STf should be restored as \ 



I Tii I 

vr^fT I f ff: I ?i?t: ^ i ^ f sj i *r 

^ff H^i^ff sfHi ({\ ^ tssRfsRMTt f^i 

^?l^5T ^ I ^R^^f!T<5l??:q I qj^f ?rff lT^^g?qiIcq I 

w^^rgfqr^f HTffjfT^q I ^qr^f^c^rm^i 5 

f^ra ^iT^^»W5! qr^tfa 1 ^msirnfa ms^ifiT? wm 

a?^ [Si'*] fi?T ^5<icrf?:t!iT^!» 

?I?iqf?:siT»IT?^ ^^^Tf^nr f sifirl ^frT | ^51T?T- 

irfwiTw I far’g f^siq m 

51 W ^ 3*1 M I 51T^*rI^ I ] ^isit 10 

^sr^q^Tt^ «af?T I f ffi ^^jTgqrgai^qft ^^lanT 

nH I 7T^ ^^^sqsn qww I Tifi^a 5! ^^^ I m, 

f^[32'‘]^s% m pr ffreffii 
f5fSP?:q 5f I ’RTTc^ I ffrr Bwqri: f^^lt’?rF?I?IT5I%d I 

I ?T3 %^T<5Tf5f TO?(?I 11^ ^ If) 

^ [t^oif^^] i#* H ffH I 

1. A. “prarai^i 2. A, instead of i 4, A. f% ; HS. ftf i A. 

HS. ^qi A. ?tfi| 6, A. fl^aregflTn^ I A. B, i 

B. A. HS. °jf*iiti A. Ihn^f%ftii 6. A, 5i»jifir 

8. B. f4f% broken in B. B. wnwq. 9-10. The portion within 
brackets is omitted in A. 11. A. f%si^ i A. HS. °^irti 

13. A. 14. B. I 

15. B. A. ^1 A. CRJi^ ^ 

16. A. v:m\ A. 17. A. j A. MS. 

restores : ?rfq[^ | 18. A. ^ IPR ^afT^lT I In B the portion 

— ^ >8 broken ; MS. corrects A : ^ Xl%^ I 

A has no fftj i 



iM 




^ ^ ira^T i ^ 

I [32^] if fi^: ?f3j^ I aia<4i’Me^M«( ^[^3[ 

I V[^^^ cin% qf^ ^ JTft qftf^ 


5 q^^iqqnt ^ ^ fm^: WT 3JT^ I ^ ^ 

I rm ^ ffftr^Tf^nsuTf^T: ^m^nfnr 

fqf*^: ^ 1J^ HTWfasRT: fR^ ?l 

I rm ^wf^TT^ Wif^qwW 
^tT? I 3T%T[33'']wtf^^qiWI t ’JlT^qRITqJITf^fn^qT 

10 HI': I HT% I fwTT?nrHTHq[ 

^q^JTHTpr vmfh\ H HHlffq^'rTHT fci: ^ 
qftfH§fT^^ H 5RHTf^ HHfq?i I 


Hf TqiHHT^q^ I rratfq H Vmf^ I Hrf: ^HTT- 

15 ^?Rjrc^ I qf^ qi riqfcj ^fqrT qq^i^— 


[33''] fq I 

fi^HiT^ qrflfq i ^^in^aqi h gqqwf^nq qiftfq— ?^f^- 
q I 


1 . A, tf [;] [;] I A. I A. ^ i 

2 . B. (?) I B. (?) I A. ?l^tn«if«’gqi3ftqT ^ [;] 

1 B. ^if sfl^tS’^ Pn t 3 . A- tWI B. I 

5 . A. I 6 . A. ifqqrPu^^ l 7 . A. Jtmfqfiqqn; I A. ^ 
B. ?P{ I A. 13^ I B. ^ I 8. A. °^ir HS. ^»i 11 . A. ?iti: 

for ?RT I 12 . A. W,?t; i A. ^iqfi ^Iwifsi ^n? i 16 . A. ^f|^, 

MS. I A. %it I B. qT[f], the last letter is broken. 



ftraft gsf: ^rmH^^Rfm^rf^sfmR ?r?^rT^ ^ i 

m<niq^w?^ w?mfH grer% i f^sfjgrtti ^ i 

^ ^ I 

W frf% JTt^r^ufr ^[t]— [34“ '- ] * * ♦ 5 

[35“]-qJiffl«|fid I ^iTOlT ^ ?N vs(m\ ^qra i ro s^ I 

«nf5!T 5iliT f^?iraiT: I [«nfe]^5nc(,^: I i^aj— 

^ ^Tm( ^ S' ^rrft^ ^ i ^ ^ 

mf^\ a?R?3ff%5jT 

^f^«hii<i«ir niftrftfa I m — 10 

^T ^ iNl % W^l 1 

^m f% ^5! S$5T 

fi^ w^iei ^ic(ihm*nr< m^m [35”] ^ qi% 

^ I 5! I ^ f?ira^ I 

?IT^ I ^ craTf^fiqT ^ 15 

•wr^nt’Ji I 

f%^ TOt W I I 

^ra?[T 1^ u|\^^ ftf [^]5i-Tf%?i?raT 5^ %%i I ?raT— 


1. A. A.B. 5R^^;8f MS. cRTf^l A. 

af^?tl['] b4^w['] ^iflt^ I 2. A. °g^mi I A, A. 

for 5 ^i[ 3. A. ^li I HS. Hti 3i)q I 4. B. ^t1»iti 5 . A. 4|iyfr| *** 
34“ ” of B. is missing. The portion (p. 65, 1. 5— p. 66, 1. 15) from 
to is missing in A. 8. B. (?) for B. for ^'’ 

MS. restores the preceding line as : ^ ITT% I 

C 



a 

^ ^ I ... [36*]^Tf?| 

JRTsrarT i 

mm f% ^ WK ^ ‘ ^W[^] 

qRt^reiRqf^^^ I ^ ^ I 

5 ^6ff T I ?5J3W fe«qTW5'l^ 

?!i%r I ^ 5!wf? I I 5n% 

TrT ^11% 5f Win: 5fT% i *n% [aW^: i 

^ fTT^ I 

[36’’] [f?i:] ffcTi I ^iw #^[:] 

10 I W^fil^Srl f^' ^iK^snf^ wm\ I ^ 

^ ^ Wr ‘ ^g^ram*T 

I W% I ^ ^ I 

HTw— wrirai i 

^g I ^Tf^^irrl 5!T5!i: I 

^fTi ?r^ ^[37-^]f^ 

qfhrr^ ^ wH 5T I 

w"' nw ^ f^ ^ II ’SW: 

2q ^ ^ ^r?5^ WqTf^?}%5W?t I m w^ 


15. A. ^TT’^l I 16. A. has no tfh after the pada. 18. A. 

MS. ^—19. A. ^ A. ^5Rsn^ I 

20,. A, HSi ^€T^ I 21. A,^ I 





^^?T B 

3^ ?^J?R ^ ^1^21 I 

?IcJ^ I 

fRHfg ^ ?s?Ifr w[37'’]sfi g^jqsfer II ^ <1^?^;- 

5iTfe I 5f ^#?nc ^tfqjqwiqTf — 

^ [<i«wiR^3;] ^ I siT^HTPinf^- 

«nw^ fjR5f?l fifi^ w sTO’q 5n5!i^ i rr^— 

^Tff ^ ^T ?fT^ W qfWT ^ ^ 10 

?n^3^4^f^5rt flR^5HTt^5lI^ I ^5! WSI'gg rlf(;g^ qi^?n 
qw 153^311^ — 

v^ ^ T<5nf^l ^?i[38'^j5! f^^VT 
^ ^ ^ 5WTT^[ TR^JITT 

15 

«Rfh I ?l^— 


1. A. °€i«r*fr *r ^ i 2. A. wirais[ i 3. B. ; 4. A. i 

4. A. for ?Pi ?|fj° I A. for i 6. A. qf^ — 

MS. supplies the second part of the pada: gfiljSjR; | 8. A. 

for ^ I B. indistinct. 10. A. MS. I 

A. I 11. A. *T- HS. 355^^1 »Ti 

14. MS. restores the whole pada as qq «i|th9\ | 14, A. 

xm HS. «*; B. 3mq- 15. A. I qrWf ^ 

»n^— B. <jCh B *tw I A. q^qjm HS. Tq?pm 1 


Or 



ITR^Ff^ fsfftrn rr^t^!! %lf| I fl^fd WTH 

#I fWRT I 

t?5>i W^ksTlsisntl I v^(tf^ qft^«IT 

5 ?|T^[38'’]^ I 

^ «irR^ ^IT%* ^ I ^ ^fTt^r dif^«hlf?51T 

I 

’iJT^ ^fW3 

^ I ^ ^srrofw. i ri^T ^ isif 5 ^ \t^.w 

10 «! i?i. 

ilTRft^ Tft^ ^ I 7R ^51 ^i«ni:sns!- 

Maw(ml)df^*(^lf<^t!Ml fsrar^* wH m ^ qi^ 5f 

^^[39“]^ I 

f?( ^?:ft i\^ I ^ »z^Twnf? 

^ qift^ fl^ ^4^ ^!§It|H W: I w q^TOOT ^ 

^ w: I wqi»5T ^ 5Tsg[5] \ 

7m q% fw«i5l ^ jT^sfq 1 ?r^ 


!• A. I A, Ms. reconstructs the whole pada: frqf^ 

?Slf|«| 1^ ^3 A. f^fflPn; I 2. A. ?r?f 5 i 4. A. ifJi« : 

MS. restons the word after as | 7. B. ?fh i 8. A. i^lftf^ 
A. ftaroji 9. A. B. has Tj^renrsflf? for w»t«nft— 

The number 19 refers to the stanza following. 

11. A. nrqfl^ I A. I A. fi|ii?ji^-ii’sr»ii— 14. A. | 
15, B. ^tw^lraft^^r I B. I 16. A. 17. A. ?r%«lii 



I f^?!^ m I 

#lf%?T?WT ^ I ^ 

[39'] Sflrfawtrrr \ rm'^— 

^ fHf% I 

^ 5! <5I^?r I fj^ *4*i ^ T ’^|— g 

f% ^ ^ fiingw5T 

^qMTiTR^I ^ ^ 5f 

I ff?T ^ m ^ ^ 

^ 'TW f% «f T%* I JO 

^ TOW ^RK II 

1I<51^ fl^ ^ fw?l[40‘‘]7t I qi^T ^ ST ^ 

^;qqnTJi>§ ^ i ^ w?i i ira^i^f*! qaif^ f¥ 
fjpw I ^RqfTOT^ ^ qr^liqj# ^Tf^c^TTl I ^rg?TTS|fgsTT ^ I 

^ ?Tq. i??^ irrsTw?-^^* i ^ I 5 h 15 

SI JSB JTqrf^sqtsT ITTfTSTT^lTftfT I ^ 7R[| 

^Tf n ^ ^TT^THT^ ^ ijir; 

qftqraHOT ^ I fi?i f fi: I qfi: ^ 

[40”] ?i^q»WfiqfNrai5i?n I crar^— 


1 . B. WTO^i 2. B. flfnfwT wi A. wri 3. A. B. ? 7 I«^si — 
A. I 6. MS. restores the first part of the pada us VT^IT I 

A. wrfbn^i 8. A. pi ^fftwtni A. 10. A. 

«tC SRtq- MS.->,qtif fk W\^ I ll- A. ^ ^ 

MS. I ^ ' 13. A. has no f^i 

after iRnfn i 14. A. 15. A. has ^Tf I MS. restores the word after 

as fsfff I A- qif^ for qifl^ I 17. A. °^i^iTif?i B. (?) 







^ ^?slf I ^ I 

?Rtqi5i5f^i T? ?ifsq?T: I ?nsfqa- 

#gt»n®iTW I i f?T: rf^gqagnqT^ffjT ^ ^ i 

5 jrwfsffqr hr: i hh^r— 

^ JT^ 

fl?li: TOJ II tfn 

^ fejH ^[4i'^]s^TH r{^^ I 

ingffi[w] qnsRqr ^ i h ^ g^[q^s^] q%R 

10 q^ Hig ryi Twsf^f?{ hr: i i hhi v^- 

^W 9 — 

Wireft^ fis Hili* I 

^ ^rar?! ii ' 

HH IRit msRjnn ^RRRqS^^RTf^H I Hc^ Hf^r 
qifeR?raT I qi^q^ST I fRRl 

fR HiRqM %?R tIh qrq^^ I HHT^— 


1 . A. '«l ?l?l I B. n%' n (?) 2 . B. ^ 71 ^' -f I B. i 

3 . A. ?i(|ii<;i^i«: I B. ^ I A. jfmifis - 1 4 . B. 5 n?j^ i 

A. *J wn: ' A. has no of after gT^eing i 

3 . A. has no ^' 3 ^^ after | 9 . B. omits g ?3 after and 

after gq i MS. restores the last two padas as : 

H’tf' Hw^r HR qtf^ I 
%T T%H II 

13 . A. for I A. ^gr for I A. ^^]if | 15 . A, ■|g. 

^fgilq I B. iTOig for gang i 



[^n^] [41'^] ?rT8jfwn5RJi i 

f«3ei^ 5«T^RiT^— 

^ ^(mvi Ts{^ I 

«!f% ffSTSTig^Tif g ii 

g^sfq ?T w ^ qpi: i 

m g <TO^ fit 5rRT^ ^ TW II f % 

?raTI^'0T^fl ^ fM I t%?l1in*l^(lf^rtlT^ — 

ftRi II ^ II 

»T?I^I surei^ff I 

[42"] ^ I crar m^iT^TfiTf? ^■^ qn?»^5| 

I fRIT 'qf ®fl^«Hf!=lc^ I ?fqTT«J^ ^ 

^llf^ irafel Wf J?5^d5^ir?^S151ilT 559^^?T 
dWT^— 

^ ^ ^ I q!^ ^wqfft’ir qR?nin^* 

angw* ?»55(rTOW Tfffmqr nm ^ qw^ i k 

^am I ^ «(T^T [42*] i 


1. A. HS. for i B. omits one qiq?j i 2. B. ?m effaced 

in B. B. TPSt I A. i 4. A . si’Sffl for «'«’ i 6. A. TTg»l'^ I 

6, A. 5k: for ai*r: I 7. B. u^n i 

B. A. I 9, A. I A. no f^ after 10. A. 

I 11. B. 3ni?(iffcf I B. A. no M after I 

13, A. i 16. A. no ?;f?i after | 18. MS. corrects 

^ as I A. 19. A. fw»: i 





mm ^ w 

I m ?ifti4i5r^?} I f^fir^ 

^ I ?I«1ftieh cff^2ir^t|W I ?I«tBt^ fM^f y4?chl^- 

m I ’in?— 


’gf iT i 

rf ^ s?ra%?i I fi^ 51 ^B;Ei 5 i[?R^ 

f?[ I ?r?T TcT I ^ ?f?T^— 

^ [4^3"] q^^fi^fd I ^ 

^qcp9^5z^fq ?3f%dT »T^ ^ T’^^jfhcn^ wm i 55 R 
10 qw^twtJig !i^?T^fT I TO HRHiR gir wM 1 

??rreifa I JTsq^twn5TT ^MnHr«4'^l^^|- 

I N ^fa|\ 5tt I ?T^#5 qy^q 

I 1^ qr(t% I ^ *TfTg5T ^T«I^ r\mil f%^SI- 

fwsn^ — 


A. 51»I^ MS. I 2. A. JR^irei 3. A. ^1 

4. A. ^^siwrarM I 

5. A. MS. %pqqj | 6- A. ^»I^f I A. no 

at the end of the pada. A. i A. — 

8, A. I A- ’ B. (y) I MS. restores the whole 

stanza as : 

•V r ^ •\^ _« •N,^ 

5 frq*fi ^ 

3 ^ ^ w 

^ qnf ^f^] ^ I 

10. A. (rqi«|4i)m4)<ig<gi|l<q 1 11. A. has after i 13. A. has no ?n 
after ^wgiH' 1 





^ ’m ’ll ’ft I 

tlft ^ ftlTf ^ siift’!l ^ I ''fi' 

tra ^r^sngs wi ^l^’raar gTrti^sjnii 

f m I r^x^ w\w. ^ 

5T I m^ *1 i s^g 

rfc^ g »T^f3fT I w ^1%: 

m i ^ i 

I [44"] »T^ flT^ ^Tg^!^5I 

sift? ^1 fi^Tc^ %5!fi 

I irawf I ft^fi w\: Tiw x^Tn- 

^nf^^siT^: ejff^^f 5(1 v( kth ^ i 

^ wf? ip ^^5f% ^ T^ ^fcT I 


1 . A. w\, 5 !, ai^, 5 !T^, titai, MS. ?nt% for 5 ((^ I 2 . A. 

A. B. ^Tjai I The verse is quoted also in the commentary of the 

Caryfis, HS. p. 15 . 3 . A. wt— A. i 4 . A. i 

5 . A. ’[ftjifsf I A. has ;f(^ ?fh after ’iftJifsi i A. qi^iiTO^ 

I 6 . A. i 5 «rwiq- 7 . A. f^iftwra; i 8 . A. HS. qT 3 Tf^qre 5 ^ i 

9 . A. tfqtT?( g^qtvn?( I 11 . A. Ktnfwil’ii ^ HS. fqxfttqi jp. i A. qjfwt ^ 
51 ^ 1 B. qff%f(W^ 5 ! anq^ I A. 51 5 iqfh 5 j ’n's: I 12 . A. for ^ | 
A. has after 3 j^q(^ which seems to be a repetition of the mis- 
reading of qxqc I Four stanzas are omitted here which MS. reconstructs: 

^ I 

tn Tif ^ II 

?|ff ?ITT ^ ’t I 

m t qw 5T5 ^K m\^] II 

q^"' [qf ^ ^ ?pci %: I 
ffWt Hfsft ^ W 5^ ^ II 
W*^ qq [gfl qq fqq wm I 

^ qo^] ^ 5^ gwq ii 
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»T% ^f^rf^fl^ H^lTfct [44’’] Ti^i f?i ^ 

I fRIT H I fWT^ jITH 

^Tf^ I 

6 ^ JWI to: ^ WTI ^ 

5T ?TI4 I 

tTf % ^ i ’*^ 

^ qiH^ I ?l^ IRqq^ 

fq*q I [45‘‘]^qT^?irT«H 7mt m »i i 

10 ^ Tft^ f fa 5! feft I 5 I!i Jiff I ?M 

Ji^aq^ a aaaffamq: i aar^# — 

^Ml^q^aai a W qar^ait saqfaa a^ qraraar^: i 

?ra ai^ aiaqn^qnaar^ ^laar ^ q^ ^Rwnaaifa ii 

^aa-4l^4jficjp1 ?T ^ T IRT 

15 TOTTO t WTII ^[fa I 

1. B. I A. I 2. A. omits A. i 

3. A. Iwm HS, I A. ^rfwf^ HS. wRixsjt% i A. ^^nfumgqt’ft 
HS. I A, . 6. A. ^ for ?nn 

7. A. B. apparently takes this to be the second pada of the verse 
beginning with etc. MS. shows from Tib. that this should 

form a second verse which he reconstructs as : 

% qw 

aif^^a] aifafapu anr i 

9. A. ^ for fw I B. I 10. B. 

A, *1 A. *T Jm*! for n I 11. A. i IS- A. RvnttflT HS. 

n^rOn^t I 13- A. ’vimr ; HS. i 14. A. ^ af^fa I Ai 

^afa ta, ^s. ^%a i 



^ ITT I ^ 

?in9rftr i rm^ «Fr ^ ^ifq i»Tfh[45'']?j^ 

fewif^fr § 1J5 ?T?^ ff3 51 ^>«HTref I 

qwraOi^^sfq 5iT^g^ q%fi: | 

^ 1% ^ ^Sfci 5|T II 

ufe I 

^?|5( ^ ^Tun^— 

t^ m fJSIf t ftiw 

^ ^ ^gst gr^rw mssl ^ h^ct #t i 

ifriw" irm f% = 5 i?fT ^ 

jmmm f% tfr ^ i[^ i 

«IR*! %S5tt!^5jrT9imT%5f f fk I 

rm^^ ^ ^rat i fa: i wmw4 fa»i^ ^ 

I a 1[fa[46'’]ma?t I fqrsg— 


8. A. nf^tf^T for 7r?i ffsi n i 5. B. sir^^q i 5. B. TO fl i nt i 
B, I 9, A. fei?i% ( 11. A. gRif^ MS. \ A. 

^1^?: MS. f\f I 12. A. 13. B. (?) for 

alPtJT: I 14. A. omits q)Jr *r^f^ which B adds in a marginal note. 15. A. 

A. I 17. A. f8lt«^^TOT<in 18. A. omits ?f ?rqt I 

Ai I 





•Nn!/ 

^ »TT H I 

?fT^ mmfw I ?f^T WJi\ ^ff^- 

^ 1 ^ ^ wm fta I 

xj 4 ir: ^ ^^f^ i f?i:— 

=5JT^ f^fg I 

w m WR ^ 5 ft 155; tqftf^qnf^ 

qT^[47“]^ 55^ I 555 ffTfq f55T^Jn55 555 5*5^ 

10 H5f5 I 5T5I5T ^ 1551%1 ^ I 5J^5^an^l§t5T55f?5: 55^51 I 
5 5 5 f^5J5T55T5raif55ft 5T ^55 H5c^ 55T 5T 

555f5l 5 5TW^5T5T5T^5f5ct¥raT5T5T5T5q5ftf5W f55lk- 
50^55 515^1 5^5^5 g fqfwq^TqjRl^^ 55j5 I 5 5 

55|55f5f5 5T5T5: I 5 H5»l5 ^5 I 5 f5%t ^^^^5 I 5g 

15 55gf5l 5^5^5515515 1 5555rT5[47"]frT5T5— 


1. B. ^ I A. o(^[g?Rr^ I A. qf^r^nr l a. which 
MS. corrects as | 4. A. 1 5. A. for q^ I A. 

I 6. B. I A. ^^^TPtmre; 1 (J!) 7 . MS. 

corrects 5T5^ 5T|^ I f555t I 8. A. fiftf^sjraif^ I 

9. A* fi«n ?flf^ I 10. A. °g#HT4 (?) which IIS. corrects as °5?|t«T^ 
12. Bf I 13- A. HS. 1 14. B. *? 

^Wl A, f%f%aflf^f^ HS. I 15. A. A. 



^ I jtri I 

^mraRT f^Mt ^cj^^HpT^; i 

^ m^T^^<^cRn 5! f^^stT I ^5iT^?n: i 

^fl^f — ^IT^: JTflT f5(Tr5!iaJT f^f^*. 

JT^^rr^fw^tg^riT: i[i8']^?i!i^sggR»q^?iT i 

^?n!rTSTT%5TT ^fTRT f ^ i ^ g ^rr^fs^T: tsft 

^#f^:(?) ^ ^T^TfTf^T!?ITg5Tf%^: 

iiftTsljfj fkm'> I ffWTc^— 

ni ffB I ^a I 

ftr’iqraRTfiTJ^T’f^tl^^ 5T f^Tff I 

^ I ffai 

^^ci?niT ?TT^^ a: i [ift^] ^7\. . . 

JTtf%^ wm ft im ffri I 

ftRI I wsre4^rra- 

?T^’?rrf!T?^ I ^ 5T 5T^fr*. ^%^T^RTg^^fh ^^n:: qf^^rt 

qrftf^ I g^j;— 

1. A. I A. I 2. A. I 1 A. HS. 

€?K^ra- 4. A. fsi^^»ii HS. fsmt’T I B. fimitsr i 5. A. sin??! HS. arf^giT; i A. 
»mft5l«ia=(- 6. A. qfq«?^W- 7. A. A. i i). A. B. 

(?) A. omits i Id. A. HS. for ncip^^ i 

A, Jl’JTRII 11. A. ^l A. ^1 IR, A, MS. 

5Fr? 1 I 14. A. (’^) fsfg^^Tj— 15. A. i 18. B. i 





^ ft I 

rrfr ft^ ^TT Tfff ^ tiai H 

I ^ Sfnrof^ I ftfri ^ f^sfirar '?q%5[49"] 

^ ^ ^ 5^ ^ ??nf^?t %?rt4 1 ’505^ 

5 ’^wTwi 5rf%fT I 1^4 f!^??Ri ^n?*Rr^ f^«» 'rM i 

^ »3:^?l ?i^ ^ f^'frlcR^crajT v(^m\ ^?l%^«rer w «» 

I fif%F[ ^ ^T3w f?nc^ • 

rm^ f ts% ^?n% i 
10 ^rala tfjt: 2 Rn:nR[ 49 ’‘]^: sm?rt i 

tTr^— 

^ rfrr I 
trrTftWl ^\ 

15 W, ?N f^Frafa I y<i«i<«r4M 

f2(M WJ^RTJFnf^ I 


!• A. 5f, I 2. B.m\ A. J«J% ^ ^pjf— MS. Tiff f 

^ I B. has TI^ ^ (^) T^g, but ^ may be read as ^ | 
8. B. ^q^iiT«^t- 6. A. omits qR 5 - 7. A. :D[;n: i A. has flfftTi before 
filW I A. I 13. A. which H8. corrects as | 

A. 14. ^T[ I 15. A. HS. I A. f^qfh HS, fn’frjffhl 

B. 5«qt5j ^ I A. 51 for l 16. A. 'q’srai^r *^l^ralfil% t%lfi 

HSs I 







^#1 I 

I ?RT I [50'^]g?i:q^5f fi^ ssf^rals! 

w, f^wi: I #^rrcf5rtw5t m wicrtf^ i ^ 

?pang^?nft^ — 

ftRJ-lf FI W 3 f m \\ Tfa I 

qff^rf frtfjkrf^i cj^ %«* 

ft^ m w ^ I 10 

I qftwM ^ I l:?sf mf 

!rwn¥— 

^ f!^ ^[50”]^ ^ I 

^ 7m ^fm ^ ^ 5 rR% i 15 

^FirFFil it ^ I ^1 

g?5il^ q»uW‘ 55tT^q^ig ^ | wm* 

qiflfq I w^q'qron^— 


I. B. for I 2. A. has no ffil at the end ot the pada. 3. B. 

^for^- A. ^’^rrof!i-i 4, B. mifH\ 5. A. A. ^d^nc 

f^n»[‘] »TOti A. has n for ?ret «^i 10. A. ^ W 

II, A has no vi after i 12. A. qftpf? for -Twwd qfwfiig* i 

A. fjiftsfti HS. ^sftR *fcl I 14. A. for j 15. A. 

17. B. for MS. ^ 

qt^WNaiTJi I 





I I 

^cf ^m%tr^T ^^qrf^aT: %5Tf%?^ i gw s^ggjjwrgg*. 

^w^ww fg5?rg wfw girfgf fMrgr 

fg^rg gifw tf g ^gfg^gnfgm Hgfw i g^g[5r‘] isg^ i 
5 ggrgrgrf^ ®w w ^qigg: i ^grwswf^ ggg^ i 
gcqf^Tgic^ g^?^ *g% gfwgg g4g4is5tgg i gggcqiw gf^g 
wfgfg— 

ggw ^iggg gfg^ m gtggH^if^ggis gjigifg 

50 ^ ggr^fg gwgrtt^i g ggn??^^ fggg^ g ggr^ 

g^qc5fT(it g ^fg wg: i 

^rir ;R^r ^ rnff ^ h ftg i 

isaj ?Tggmf^g ?Tggf%g i [51' ] ^ggr ggg^ #wggT5| 
qwwi^ g^g^g^qi^^f i g^ig^'gw g gg; arofggTqig?i^g 
15 f%t%gwg I ggr^*— 

wggifT ggwfgf gr wm ?jgi^gi^ i 
g gg g gi%qgTg?ggT^t ii 
grf^gT^^gr^ gjgw^^f^gi i 
fg:^Tg3 gw5 ^ gT%cqgTl%gT ii 

1 . A. ssrg^ MS. \ 2. a. w: 1 a. 

for I 3. A. has f% after I A. for I 5. A. 

omits wi 8. A. fgini, HS. f^ q q I A. MS. | 2. A. ^q- 
I A. for 50?^^ I 10. B. for i 12. A. g^- 

MS. gg | H. A. qr^ji^^qqi- 1 15. A. fqrf%qqq i 16. A. qrrisn i 

17. A. HS. ^fqfqntqi A. ^gqrfMi 18. A. nifw [^J^qltqren 

19. A. ;qifia5i»irf^i i 



5! i 

mi ^nTT nfhq^ I 

^ fkw^. I ^WITOTC^ [5-2"”] 

I mi ’®Tf^ I 

?TIT ^t% rl^xf^flT I 5 

rl^ Jpr? ’tir^ tTci I fi3?(: 

Tmm 5rRT i ^ $%t wssiht^- 

I 5T ?t^ i 

32I^~ 

f?) I 

ff ^T f^T fWrlT 5T II 

ww fiwn: i 

fiT ^mm 

I m 5i»ct^ fmysm cRjqfkimrfvwk^ ^ 15 

^W^TF«kf^g?^f%fIcraT k«qWTg512lT Wl\ 
cT^ kfk I ^ 

^5rrt '^Tk^T T% I m [53“] 

mfH: I 20 


1. B. A. HS. Fol. 52'^*’ lost in B. 

5. A. I 14. MS. wrongly reads I 18. A. *h HS. »(«ft j 

19. A. I A. ^PTntT%<T— I B. ’?f5T^^— I 

U 



ft ^ ft^ftfT I 
Xl^ UTH ^fh f^\ W, ^ ^f?f f^rTTf^ 

iT^lf^s^kraiWiT ^ I ^ ^ x\ 

s> 

qr^i crami— 

5 rT ^^JTf T^FW ^ftrF 

fsiWk^ I ^ f%5rni?f^^ W nm^ f ^ i f a 

?[53'’]>i5Ttfi^ ^ fgvn I T^T ^ »TiM?p?n m 

fti%* ^ T I 

10 f^^Tf^an WVJqfict I g?!^ rf^jqft^T^nrr^ gf# ^q^fifl | ij# 

fkm\ m ^fw: i 5ii% ^w. \ 

^rpn?i^‘nt ^T^^iT^gi: qfw: i 

i[54'k ^ 15 ^ ^ 1 ^ I 

^1 ^Sf qwittq^ft5n ^h( 

15 g^trftan?! q%riT ^ ^^troci w 1 


1. A. MS. f^f^ I A. I 2 . A. [^]t Jff^, HS. 

^s» 

1^]? I In B the portion which contains f^Tiif^ is broken but there is no 
space for more than one letter which might have been f% i 5. B. one may 
read : ^ I 6. A. i A, 

?rei I 7. A. ^si for sf^ I 8. A. ?t?T5fra’a I A. tm HS. takes as a part of 
the Jidda through mistake. 9. A. | A. gffS; g§T I A. 

MS. but rhyme requires \ 10. A. [»?^]^; i 12. B. 

^rasipfwi?) 13. A. I A. qjg I A. I A. 

g\iT B. g?T I 



I f fir r^T 

5 ^:— 

^#t W ^ 3TT ^?fi w 

^f^f35 w^ffT q^nfh^^rrt f^^5wffi 5 

fwRqici^^^qiraFiiqi: f% wrq: i 

^ITT lf% JTf 

^^q?itsq qfw JTfwrtqr tiisT w^fei yrtfirg- 

wam; I ^ ^q »TT?:?!rT»n«t ^ %fiw t?^ lo 

f^Tl m?aj JTJT i?f^^ 

f cTf^^ WiTTf — 

TO5Tf%^ ['>5'] *T I 

wm^ ?T H ^ I 15 

1. A. »iqtHS. «5J^I 2. A. «s_2:^f(l 4. A. MS. | 

A. HS fifg^ I A. ^TT I 5. B. ’sfTOk— ]5. (?) 

B. ?) 6. A. B. HS. r5T’?^i?ii'^ I 7. A. f^ft for %cWi?i ' 

A. 8. A. HS. I A. I •*• A- 

?RI for w I A. w for w i 10. A. ^s?^: for ’’(Jjw: i A. t^[^]w 
^1 B, tfsji 11. A, ^JJI A. f^f^Prfl 12. A, 5qt?^»n«if:i 
A, omits I Fol, '55‘*-62'’ of B. arc lost, From the i>Sda 

(infra) I have C, 14. A, HS. ^RTPg MS. ^RIM, 

15. A. ^ ; MS, restores; j after the 

Tib^an translation. 





fi?%frrraT ^ i 

f ?i: I qrsfn ^ftr sr\t^ fa: i 

5^aiT?i m\ f arair^ a i awT^i aria 

ttaa fa^55n«R%a a^n w a %aaT^fa faaa i ff a?t w?— 

5 ^ ^ ^ I 

JTT I Tfa 

f TO ar^rfa taa f af^ ataa i a<\ 

aarfaar fa i ar aa^wfa aa^ ^ aarslafaaaT 
aanafawar?!. a4aaJaaaaTaaaia?i aafa afaia ar ta aflif f a i 

10 Tr| TO 17 TO I 

^ a^T TIT fro^ II 

aa: aaai aa a^afaa g# aarsai fa?iaw?[ a?t fa i 
\i aiaf^fa i farai?^ afa^araana gaaaa: ^ifa^ ai^ 
afaaifa i anaar aia^ H’^fafaaaar?! i aar faaaaar?— 

15 ^35r TO ^TO ^IT fif IJ-T I 

II afa 

af^i^ faa^iaa: aarfa?! aafa af^sf asaasaa faasii^ i a 
%aaaTaat a;aaaTc( fat^ a^sf ant aa^a aaa a^a ttanar 

1 . A, iTiftr^ti I 8 . A. Hs. i 5 . A. aj, MS. aa I A. a? 

MS. a^ I 0 . A. qfta^a ms. afta^ i n . MS. [pr^] ^ 
faa^foraaaai 12 . 1-5. a. a^aa MS. 

<ii<«iaa I ' 





I ?i?n fm i ^ 

i 5!T% ¥f5iT?t 

^i ftrsfRrfwfk I ^^— 

^^m\ Tr?g % Tr^T-^m i 

II ^ 5 

If ^r f ^qTTar-^WtiT I 

irf^fTwrf^’Tnn ^ ^ H^i: qT^g^TSTn^TTf^T f%sf 
fi^paRiT ^1 fi^^qf^wsTsit^r ^ssf^wT^m^ai^Rj??^ 

iram^?jr^Tfl.^Rn!i«t^T?qfr?if!T 2 nw?i ^ ^Tfwn- 

fWT ^q^aTTf«Isn I ^ 5i^qqt3T^3 10 

’q I fTHTf— 

^^3 ^(®| ^fqi qq i#q%Tf^ f% 

sj sJ 

w^f^\ ^ qr^JTuqfT^wf^ I ^ Tt| WTT 

^ ^ qft^rjTJr^mfqfr-qtrqsfq^snfi qTw«iTfqwj 

Tm I ^T?i I ^strf^T ^ 5 ii?i:c} mi 15 

qrg: qt^rfq^qrWT qrig q§%: 1 ^i^— 

fm m m ^ 1^33^ II 

I tfT ai^^ssj ^ ^W??:q qfe Hqfff rT^T W I ^ 

?Tqf qefti% fWiTq^q q^r 

g5m«iTfqiq«g q\^T% ^ ^^ifqqTq^TifT^r ^ qr q 20 

qiflTra^frl I WT?! q^R^TWiTq ^3Tfq ^ i wnwf^- 

qtqrfq^qmf^H^^ ^qt^T^^qrnirJr^ 1 5 ^— 

i'2. MS. I 13. A. *»f MS. ;nt, 14. A. q fi g dql , 17. 

A. inr, MS. I A. ’’t.ms. ^ qri 





%^: ^ cnf^^: ii 

?rf? »iT5gntaiT^ fm^ I 

^ fl^T^ ^«fr^T ^ II 

5 ?ran^fi^wif«fH i cwr^— 

WW i^m^TTsi mi ^ 5 t ^ q 3^ 

^ q^af^ qm i 

^ff iftJT ^ ^ ^gT II f 

10 iRSH^ 3?iTiw^ (51^ I Ttfqi^ qq^^w I 

ff^nlts^^^^RqTqq^ mTm^tqqmft wr^ *n i rm\~ 

^T»i m W^ ^IT ’5f’^f f I 

^f% II 

^ ; in^ an €<a srar^n 'iw f ^ ^ qrfq i 

15 W ^5l|\qq ^ fqgWTqTcJ^ 

qifa ^4’ mit^T I ci^^ ^4ii5^s5T^ qj 

^qiTOlts: 'm qrfq ^f^qnaiq^^miTfqqraTqT 

TTTqrw^ qw^Tei q ^ rraiq^sm i ^3q‘ ^ qi^ i 

9. A. 15^^^ MS. I A . qfqj ?T qj^l HS. qftr TR ^1% I 
A. q^ I C. [q]3, MS. qq i 12. A. ?§q, MS. ^§q, C. m I 
A. C. SIR, MS. ^ I 13. C. fq^f fqf for q?f \ A. qff q 
^ qf5rf% fm\q^, MS. qm q^ wff fniq\q^, C. qf% 

(?) 



^ I ?jf%T5t ^ aiHT- 

f^JTf fl%3| ^ 5T»5rT 5T I 

fran?^ T^’^m ^ri i mr^— 

^ ^ 5T I ffh I 


^cr — 

^irft ^ ^Nff II 

f 5^ c??n ^^ff^:55%w^5n^ mi ?raT 

5^^: I «?^?ST m I TT»IT?fiT5lf^fT^^%f?g 10 
^ m W ?I'^^f^fIff5fT ^^€«r^clT I 51 %^4 cm Ilfrl I 

^ ^ f4fj?i miki ^ i %t ^ i 

fa: I warn.' ^:3^5i^rai 

wm ftftTr ^ ^ I 

flia II ^ I 15 

f pf ac^ fHc? a^ wf ^aaia^t a i 

f^a^q^^aT5(TarTTa^?^f^a?(.^l^aa: “at ^narfa a pi 
ff ” II rm^i ai^T%a w^ra aan^f^aawiMi ara: i 


7. A. atHB. -atl A at^, c. MB. I A. 
C. H. c. qfiaf%i A. 

C, %l^a; which is also supported by the rhyme. 14. A, aTT fafa^l ?a 

ara^ ai aaif aai, ms.— ag i 15. A. aa ^a i A. aa^ i 

A. ?18J, MS. fjai I !*>• A. I A, <m HS. jts ftNM i 

s> 


Cn 





*nfwn^- 

f^i rni^— 

ift ft’TOC JTO JIKT ^f? [3?r] I 

^t J?ran?^ ?if¥ w ii t% i 

5 ’IW ^ affirm f f^sra% 

aii^fh ^ «^f?r I rrf^JT 

^ ^JTRflT ^TaifT^g^^T ^a?l% ^ ?ITffT I Tm^^ 

1 qf%f?i qlfsit qitq sfm qf^lfri t^t^c^i 

?rf?f ff «lT5iqJ^^5T aRl^«%l T{W, qftqff^rlfian aiT^fh 
10 qTar?^ I rim fq5^q^??T¥— 

^ff I 

irqqf^fi gq^tq^q 'qqfqqfe I qq wqwTqrffq; i 
ajq: qifqrqiq?iqT^ %iqqi?i qiq?l I qqpq qT%qf q qq^ I 
15 fq; I am: wqwrq^ qw: i f^ff 

qr^-qtqT?^ wi i ^ w> 

fm RclN^ ^ I 

w? Wr^TPin II 

qqqf^Bf ^it ^Rqj^^fqqWw: qa : q^^ n41<l iq- 
20 wqq: i laafqqq^qfq I qqfq q^qrc^ m %f?l fi^ i 

m fqT€T qmq I wW^qi fsKqrqR?!^ I 

fm^ qji^ ^ fq^ i 

3. A. qrf^ MS. q[f%"' ; MS. qf^R fiom Tibetan. 

A. qfwq I 4. A. Rqrqq I A. ?d% MS. rtf? | A | 

11. A. a§qf^ C. 'qf? (?) 12. A. qrff qq^ I 17. A. MS. fq^R | 
C. (?) A. \ 18. A. I A. C. qR, MS. qq | 





^Tf I 

f^ir^ WTf ^ ^3Tf II Wf? I 

gcjf^fl^lisn Wrwit 55^ 

^ ^ 5 % s^Tinn ^jvI ?it fsi^rf^ 

^J ^ fsnsf^ftt ^t— 5 

^sm\x I 

^w ^ mi^K JT II ^ I 

5T g ttTOTT^m^ qfwum* m 

^««lf^r I ^ 5TT^lf?5:qiTg»T^ l rreiTcJ. ^^q^WT’ir* I xo 
fUTIW— 

^ ^Vm" ^ €f% I 

^ JT^fqif'f f^fm ^f% a 

g^aW^fT^ »T¥TWf qfb?T%I?TqT I: qnH^: ^?r ?i5T 

fqaswcqra I q^^gmsfqfi m^q^Fitrar m 15 

^^qTf%5i qr^g ^ ^ ^q^rarfqm 


1 . C. ^qn qf\^¥ I 2. A. MS. ^Tf 1 A. I 
5. A. og^^ MS. ?[^Tt I A. MS C. ^tWf (?) 0. A. 

MS. mnx I A. ’qiw ms. c. ^raw i 12 . A. ^ 

II^MS. A. 'fqff I 13. A. wm MS. | 

A. I^wf^ MS I A. MS. I A 

MS. jif?:^ C. (?) Hs. I 

15. A. sf^i' HS. ° 5 fim I 16, B. I A. 

?it^kraT° I A. ff^T[?!] I 





to 

^ ^imm W wfai W^st 

fwfimT I ^ti^arer ^RfwiTf — 

^!P5f f%w I 

?I5?[63'']^* ^ II 

5 f^flT I I qf^T< fsi^ I 

m^ Tm s?«fw ^i^i ^ 

I ^ ^iT*tiTT«n%5T cj^ m^fh \ mm 

% 5 nf — 

10 mi ^ wmi mi II 

^ ^ I ^q^s^fri vmm rm 

I ^ ^ ^n%T [ 61 "] ^ 

t5*i: im I fwr^— 

w(\^ tiw^ifrr w®# ^ i 


1. Ag -^rsiTn^ HS_- •^T'SIFI3!% I A. ^wi A. HS. ^B^f^fai A, 

ir^^rcrara^f^^Ttm i 3. C. ^^nf^Tf MS. f^sfnf^ I A. JTi^^ 0, 

I 4. A. % w% MS. % ¥rf% I C. I A. ^ ^ 

A. ^^C. 5. A. 

f^^nr I A* ^r^i I A. Wi\^ HS. isrffi I 6. A. i A. i 7. A. 
• ’J^arei *f I I 9. ?riif MS. C. I A. q?;^<qi, C. 

iW^ I A. MS. C. I 10. C. jto; ^ sn? for 

JWTJr I A. ;it?n^, ms. C. % IWI l A. ms. 

2 itl^, c. -s^r^ I 11 . A. I 12 . A. Ti*: BS. 11 ^ ii*n— 

for ’W ; Fol. 64'^ — 65 ^ Bg lostg 



fMl’^i lif^fq fqq^ fM^qnsnmviT^ II 

^?i?wrFi— 

piT^ 'rt^wR- II tft 


^qr^BIT ^Rqfsraira: %^fq ^ q^^^S 5 ?lf«^TSfWTqT?l 
i^iqrsRTqf^sm^ qf^qrftr ff ficj^ i qm*T?ntni % q§f%: i 
w f iira: i ^i#^?ifs?T q?!Rl f s^fjtr i ^n^w, 

ecRT I i 

m ^ I ?n = 3 ?^: I lo 

?q?n wg»T^^ I 51 

^ ^1 ^qr^jax?! I ?r^ 

Hf^ qT^q fr T I ^fT^ff— 

>mwii ^ 

afr ^ ^ramilra I ir 


qf? ?r^ I wqrww^: qiRWJJ?qrlT?qcqT?[ ?ff ^ flfinsj 



?if¥ jpn 511 T I 
fi^" II ^ 


4. A, MS. c. q?^ | 5. A. qf^^, 

C. ^rtpR I 14. A. wqiwit, C. wqT«lf“ I A. q^^, 
C. qftf^qf I 15. A. qqqn%^ f^^, C. ?r%q (?) 

18. A. gi3q f% ?mr MS. srCff m, C. gfaeT" ?!% mi 
19. A. ffoq MS. ffsq'", C. fjsq i A. C. ^qi?; | 


Or 





qfT% HqT<\ qf ^ ' 

^RUT JS^ ^ ^J?ITf — 

ft II 


mq^msTR tR^nan? rrm^j qftsfRif^ ^ ^qsi sdfhqsr 
fqq^wqRiqRq sqrqqr^ ^ ?!^iTqqKqTg qrqiftr i 

fRTT^RRffqq^iTg m?ai vrq% i 



\mi Hftr ^sr i 


tsat W ffW «ITfR ^ qf^qg fg I fRIT ^iT^qr ^ 

^K M ^ I ^H F? * fi^ I <qwT i 

?!!^ W I 

II ^ • 

^ ’snnq^jRiR: wq^T fqfmfiT; 1 qfqq^^fqwqg fq^^fcl ^} 

v» \> 

qf?%qq I 


4. snqffs C. ^itq^ I 10. C. qjff'^t for qff|^ I A. 

11. A. W MS, -qtqf^ W, C. ^^nff W I A. 

MS. g5^5f%, C. I MS. C. fjsqr I ^ 12. B. ^\fk{ I 

14. A. fq fq ^ i t MS. fq fqs?R I 15. A. MS. r^\ \ MS. 

j IG. A. f^f^; HS. f^fw. i A,, i 



^ ftlTflt I I 

?TTr6(‘)'’]?r ^^5TT3I5|f I ilfN ^5f I 5! 

^ Wn ^fT I 

^ I ^^^5ITVilKTf^?%?T^ 

Tmm ^ 7\m^ — ^ 

q^fisin (?) f^?J^T HT^STiar^ I 
fsT^W^ fl^ t% (l^fTJIrfT I ffrr 

rm^^ ^rlfirfh 

^Tftt I 

’ii:[G7‘]%^ I I “ 

nm ^5i?w% ^ f^; 

H5f: fii?T ^TfiT*i f cf %?i f f?? i crar 

fT^ o?icf%?t I W^^^fcT I 55 t: ^TgiT^ 

^T^aiTq.^s5r?l I fT^T rT^f^ 

I I fTcl ^Hf^' I ?iat ^S^m^lT 


MS. I 4. A. MS. fiif^^MS. 

M^Urfl^ , ''’• portion broken in B. A. -^f?(ra«TOim, 

7. the portion On^-sfr ^TtriJjji broken in B ; A. wi^srtswr i 9. A omits 

10. A. gt MS. gt I A. grf^tfT 

fi0p^ MS. gif^ »Tf I 41. A. MS. iTf^^ I 12. A. ■v? for 
g^lTi A. 19. A. TOfcli 14, A. 15. A. >l^qtsiir[ i 

B. q3gsTO8?g«?if?t (?) It). A. I B. g (*) 







^ ?ii II I 

I ^ 35! ^ fltcf ^2WTWf^- 
I 

5 ^ ^fT ft ^ ft W# I 

lim ft ^»1T ft^ ^Pft II 

^5ff^3il ¥r^?N ^i^’Jrr ^f?Tft 5^ fi?j^ ^ i g^?i- 

5l?l ff^ fl^^Wmifh I fl^T !Rtw ^ 3W 

^ jm 5irrT?R?l«tI [08*] fW5n5!T5!?TqT 5f 5IT5!T^fa I ?!q^ m 
10 iFT ^T«ire»n;s5!T!RWci I ?wt^— 

^ f 35(1%^ 1 

^ ^ nlfti I ^ I 

nJ 

^ ^f!% I ^T5T msi ^5^il3 5qjr^ | 

J7mTJ?wi^?g5n m (?) 5! i f^s^iTOif^H i 

15 5| gri5nfe ^ sq^sR^lfd I 3ifi: qT^5T »z#\ptcarTcii 

?R^l?wt^Tf^ I ^r«lT«Tf^?l Tth w[C)8’’]w; i 


1. A. mixes up the two pudas as 50? rq^44m<U|>3|^f 

—MS. reconstructs the first pada as jijUjtj; ^15 ’^RMT I '^- B- 

3n*n?i, A. 5 . A. gn^, 6. A. ^fScR 

MS. ;?i3¥n[ I A. MS. I 7 . a. aniftit, 

B. sn%?n A. ?Ri u^mr I 8. A. a. 

HS. (f%»!sj#) I A. (HS I 9. A. A. aiffnst tosti^ti- 

»i?rat, B. arfwfit*! ?nPHi?iii 10. A. ftrqjwifli— A. i 

11. A. MS. I A. ^ 55{T% MS. \ A. 

MS. ^ I 12. A m MS. qrq I A. ^^isfia i 

A. 14. A. 5^»r *T iimirh i 15, A 

16. HS. W?jltajTr?[fh I 



?raT«nmf^5n i f % i 




^ fn^^WlTO %lfl fl^ qft?T^‘ ^ W%^f?T 

^ir ftftfnrf I 

’fKf ^ ITI# fw^ n ^ • 


5 


fkmim ?ttf T q^tf?! q^qfWTf^T ^ I [(jy''-7()"] 
35iqm qimt wwm' qi^ ^ i ^ 

q?iqm^^f^?i I ^q*WT^ Mmm \ 

51 ?r?t II tft 


^q5!T ?J§i !l^xi^qft^swnwi 7\fk^ 

m\^ fqcrarf^^a ?n ^ig qrmr ^5 

irq^ I ^ ffjqqf^ ff<|wqTt^fT 1 ?i<in?|^ ^^fqqqiqn 

^JTqrT?!^«iqTV2I?TTfa?nq?il 7^1^^ — 

qT^ ^ ^mqfqT^ 'mm qrin^ i 
3js5f q^qtfeiTi^ fq^ Tf?! Tmf[ i 

qfwTsq wrqfqirlfqfw fi^qrqt; i 
inqTqT^qr[qTz]^qf^!H^ I qfq 


2. A. ^f?i$?T— HS. ^ifitfi— 3. B. omits tf^i 4. A wire; i <5. A. 

WII 6. A. fqqqMS. | A. | MS. 

I 7. effaced in B. A. fepire MS. | 8. A. ftw i 

9. 69» -71'> of B lost. 





^ ft Ikr 

« fti I * 

?jf5f fiT3if ff^ ^mj fjRrq^ i 
m ^?1T f# I ^ ^J^^^ I fl^Tfl— 

5 ^ If T qf I 

fw ^Tf% II ^ 

s3 

^^TT sf 5^3?!% I f ?i: ?Ifi: 

I qr q§f^: ^ ^ 3^4- 

I H^^nffi; ijs^qq^iq^ l q ffTSajfq^T^q- 

10 ^WT?^i ^qifa I ffl'!qTq^twq^^, qfwir^famq: i 

^ qfrgr^ fI^«IT%5T f^;!T ^ 1 % t^WTX: I qcl- 

^qrnWTq^ rnqqf »?qf?l I qqiT?«JTO: fqiqfl I ?4t 

3lTWWq^ f^q^ «qff( I !I^q^3l^ t^T qmlUTcr ^ 

TOI I 

^ q?l qf^ ffql: ^ I W- 

fqfiTq^^q^qr ^sqqinnfqH qffrfa ^ qT^f^[7r]f^ 
Hqfhi %4T^3m iiqfH I friqq^— 

2Q WH ^ I 

II ^?fi 


1. A. fqssR; A. W^, 2. A. ^r^TO. A. jqftt, 5. A. 6. A. 

tnqiC, HS. %mm, is. a. ^fqfirq- a. 20 . a. i 





£.va 

?ifwr ^ f%?m ?if^5r 

^ f I fn5TT?^ 5T I 

’iir i 

TTT^ fttgKT ^1 5 

I ^m[7 r jfww f^^Rm«[53?jT I ^ ^ 

iTOTTqlf^sT 7{^^ UHT^f fs?!^ I ^S^T^BU ^ I 

(TW irfaW^^ I I 

rm\ ^ 1 ^ f^5i?i xih i ^ ^0 

^^?IT ^ g^q^ati fl^^TWIT^’T 

f^: I 

^?:%'' ^ m I 

t?^ ^^rg’jrmr fqq*i^^r^q^% qrt 3 ^: n^at qrft^i 35 

I ^ ^ ^%5r g^q^ai^ 5T[% S5?i^ ^nqnf^HT^ 

flT^?^ W I ’ET^q?!; *1 I 

^ HTsq wqqf ’Bsifi: i 

W3qm??qwq5T i 

ri'Bimt ^ g ^qrfq ’q i 2 q 

m\ f^I WfR^ «iR ?a^q I Tfa 

1. A. ^ig^^TficWT B. mg^r^^nqn 2. A. HS. jfT'i ^fftrirfH i 

B. and omits the ST after it. 4. B. I 5. A. I 

A. omits I 7. B. 9 ’^r«lrf?- i '.). A. nfilTn^^ for 13. A. 

^rr^ i 14. SR: I 15 . a. a. HS. ^fsr-i a. -rr^f^for 

15. A. ?n^ «t wsif^i 17 . b »n^i — i 19. A. anrj^fn 

9Rti*fh*. I 21. A* ?(?i I 

?3 





[ 62 *’] ^ 1 

5 T ^rpTi: i 

^ 5 Rwm ^ ^ I 

5 ^ fm^ ’TS I ^ I 

q^MsfTsn^ 551 ^^ f 4 ts?TI 

g 55 siTfia?f?JT I ^%?f ^p:q^sw^T 5 »’ng 5 ! 5 iT*difj 
I ’Sr^flTWT^RSI ^R:?T 3 lT 5 nTTg f«(pH I 

7 i^ twr^fq ^qfsff I f?i: i 

10 ’wsiRsm^g?^ 5 ! ^ 5 TTf«Jfi: i H^i^q ^ 

crarf^ ggftct^ — 

W: ^ I 


^PRrei ^Nfl’SRRTg II 

f^' HTTfi^: I 

mf^: f%?T^ si 2 ^[ 73 '']^^^t i 

mi w; ^ ’Rm ^^ 5 ^ I 

fsR: mf^*iT II 

^iT^ Jif?m ^ I 

t 


3 . A. ^ff I 4 . A. I K.^\ 5 . A. I 6 . A. 

\ 

q% 7 iii 7 . A. tg; I A. -billing i 8 . A. -iirest i A. -^?i i 9 . B. n: i 
10 . A. i\ 11 - A. (wr^fq for cwtfq i 12 . A. qqfq^iqifq i 13 . A. Hwptu; ; 

1 iV- ^ I 16 - B. tor 

fin' I 20 . A^y«l^*t- ' 21 . -^r: | 



ftwrartTsr: 


LC. 


I ficTt % wfcrft i qfwat 

I 

^T ^T m I) 

SCTJfT: I gf? flT^f^ gf%[ 

^^Tf^sfT ^ ^ll?i fl^TS^ ^5ITmi:cq giffl I [74"] 
sf I 

35t: ^jltfisnc^ jTspjrRt f% 

T<tqf I fk^4 w m srrf^ JTTf?:?! grrftfim^qrT^^T^T gr^tc^ 
grfg^g mi gsffjj ?T?:’!rqirts^fr g i 

gr^c^ ^?:fg i %gT^T?TT gr^T^— 

^ xn: mi \\ ^ i 


g: gfPi^JiTct gTfg[ 74 '’]g;RgT^ji^ g^ggjtg- 

fMinirg^wg^^fg^*? g^er^igTO f^: ®g: i m 

gT5§^g I g ^w. mi: ^g mg: i 

gr^ Xm %gg[ ^ ^XX I 

^ f^»T Hf ^l{\ ^1 


f^gfgg^ g: grfgg. gxtxrggT gigrmtggtmf^ g x?tfg 
g g j g^i m^fg i gfgxfifg'^gg fgg^gggTOTggr aigntf [75^] 
grfg i m sijgmg gxfg g f^^g mggfg i qtigffeg gtfgg- 
mg»m g^gmggg g^gmgm^tlwfg ggimgggwg gg: 


1 . A. fsra^twn 3 . A. ^ I 4 . A. ; ?epfj ; i 5 . A. 

cT ^ I|j|ir < ^: ^ for ?RTS^^ I 7 . A. 3 Pfp?tt ; siTlf^T i B. l 8 . A. omits 
T 9 I A. 9ifTcT after gilfttl i 9 . A. omits ?nT?f i A. -599 n ?»fftr?r I- 

T3(TT9TI 10 . A. 1 11. A. I 12. A. I 13. B. ^9 for I 

14 . A. 9 Tiqf 9 f 9 i K 5 . A. fg^ l B. ^ lor 91 ^ | 16. MS. gtfgsi I 

A. mTm gff I A. g^i i?- a. is. a. has 99 

afterfim '^91 A. ?i;i!iii^>9 l 9. A. has w before i 19. A. omits 

to ^Tfit I 20. B. 9991 cl’aFl f 99 f 9 I 



^ee 




I i ?n?i: ^!?t- 

fRPSJWf^^ a wj,— 

»T ^ ^ ^ JtT I 

^ 1 t ^ ^Wf tftWf ^ I 


6 qw[ 7 o'’]??tq«\>nf^ 51 T »n I ?TOT ^T#!! 

I qf? fi^T ^ mw, i 

qayt iraq: ' i^ra: i «ro^ 

!i^: I mi iRRi: i ^ q^m i m- 

^5qiP%%(q%fraT I 


10 


Wfl ^ f^^f% 7 {Tl qiT^ I 


%T qq »wq vrwfq wm [76"] m 

0\ 

5nf% wj: I qwrcqTtqfq i fa: i ^^qqtiq^Tf^qr fq^qi'^qRt 
qq qnfeHwqiTJreiqTTi. qqfqrrnf^T fliftqr i gq^ 



^ f% W ^ I qf?i I 

wwir^ qq mi\ qFq: qqr wqqqTqi!5f^TcisnfJttq:q[tq 
wiqq i q^ f^qj ' qt »rq: qq jg?|:q- 

[76'']^snf^fq ^fqqf i qm q qiq^ qifjq I tsq qrq— 


^ jfift^R: #T 'ng frti I 
^ «ftW II 


3. A. fqsrax- ; qs ; I 4. A. qqqq ; vim I 5. B. ^*r i 

0. A. TW€w^Rfmt^^f»TOf7r I 7. B. ^»it:i 8. A, aisriii n. a. i 
10. fqqi?i; • q?|:q | ^2. A. for i A. i 13. B. ftrifTT- 

I 16. A. *t?lT 3I5l?rTiO »im( H5i: smftsjr^- ; 17. A. stt^^it i 18. A. omits 

I ^itT *i I A. 'sn^ srm for A. 1 20. A. f^q wrqfqq q'^\q I 



I \ w t? ^ ^5^* 

^ q[Tsf%i5| qn^g f^g^n ?z^cqT fi?^ q^ qrfSff 

qm^t% I fww. ^ g^gi^T; wm: i w 

^[77'‘]t 17 I rT?^ 55^qn5!T q^T ^T^g I f?T: rW 

^qqm 'q<i|«fl5^^wq^ I ¥igf^ ^l^RT I 5 

^^qaqrg ^qr gr ^ irqf^ I 

g I mm^ fgfgf ni qrgeqrf^q i qg g^gqqwnfqqfrqr 

%T u^qqTt q ^fq*. qiqqr^qfq wTqi^: i r\% ggigni — 

^ r\T\x fl^ I 

^t^[77"]qn^?: ^ ^ II 10 

qqr qq g% ggfqfqq qqfq gq quricn qifq i q^ 
qqTOfqqtq^ig fqfsqqi: qqf^mqqr gqqqi qfqqgrq 

qq^ I fqt qtqm qroqTfq^i: I qiqrgqqiqq 

[fqqsqqqiTgTc^ i qqi ggi gg] fq^xqqrqr^ i gqqqr qi^qroiq— 

^wff ?T If ^ 70 ITT fgiriW I 15 
ftqr-l^-JTrr ft ^tx ^5RW i qfq i 

[78’^] fq«gqg W gfrqfq qqfq I cqqr qq 

qq qiwrtg q^ qqqf fqsqq qiqpqq I qq qiqqqg [q??n] f^- 
qqq^qr qqqfq [qrqTsiTwqT^^] i qfq qjfrfq gr^ irqfq i qqr 
fqgknrtsfq q^iiq^q 1 qqq gq [q>g fqrg^fq] 1 qg w 


1. A. ^ for 11 2. A. Piyj ; ?TO - 1 5. A. 6. A. -’S^qi7{ 1 

B. ^Rf^fT I 7. A. srsiTf^ I 8. B. ^qn^5r^i for 1 9. A. gqqq I 

10. A. ^qgqq qq fq?: qqn q ^- 1 • a. ; omits qrf^ i h. b. 


omits the portion within brackets. 

gnqr fq ggqn. . .gqg i 


15. A. fqqigri IG. A. ffrer g 

A. -^^1 19. A, omits -^qicrt *TTOf% 1 


20. A. omits ?!q!l 1 17-20. B. omits the portions within brackets. 






I 2Rdf?r I ^4 sjsjTfn ^ 

I 5 T %wr{\ I rn^ajjjwajig ^ 

»7T5Ri [78"] fi^r e^gai ws^^T^— 

^frtnT ii ^ i 


10 


iT^fH I [^ msai 


tfsj 

’^tRWf^CRRlf^fTTf^'crqr^qsTTf 4 

i] qn^Hisi vm^ i w f^sfiww: 

^ 5! fs?j^ gifq?^i Hwq ^qqn% 

gramqrq i ?i^ qt[79“]fii5iTJifq g^q^: ^^nifwf^wq 
ffeqrfq wqi^: i ^q^iqrTqrqT q%fiRT fq^wni — 


^Z I 

JTfT^ II ^ I 

mz q%fi: q^?nq?nf^?q Hir^qi fNrfsr^ i ^r 

fq^Tfe^cT qrq?^ I fffi I qq: ^cWTqRmfr i^qqw^ i 

qTq?|^i rrax ^iPtqr qii^T^q fq^fq qw T^q ^ 

qTWqrqi^ wfqH I Hq?1q q^q qTTWl?T- 

sfqqr qnwq^:— 

, , ,, j- ^ - I 

^ ^ flTT I 

T? m ft II ^ I 


2. .A. matf^ I 4. A. for I 5. A. qfqr I 6. B. 

; ^he portion within hnickets omitted in A. 8. A. for 
^i«[- 1 9. B. 5STft?jt ^isii 10. A. -flfiiift^i 11. A. »nf i 

12. A, llf%q qr^RT I 1‘i- A. taim I A. vrrf’iisftfttTrT i 
A. I A. -^tfremra i A. ’^(sfwiT«?iTitsT i A. 11 #^ 1 A. 

for f^nin I 



^ I ?§^w^|3T 

'iiT^ I ?i<twB— 

^ f!f% 11 

T?. €t TMl II ^ • 

rm ^sfq wiwi ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

5^[80“]ij: ^f5i mx^ ^fcT ffh \ 

^ ’^iT I 

^ ^gf^T 3mT II 

fqf^fi^: I ^ ^ I ^ m- 

ssnw^ ^ srar^jirof^ ^ i 
m\^ — 

^^umrirf^ ’o(s?jrr: 

^3^qW5IT T^5lT^[B!i"] fsifi; I 
^ j HfRfi: I 

^ ^ 5! m II Tfh I 

f ejjfeflRT ^^r?raT ^ — 

mi I 

^ inf^ II ^ I 

1. A. lacuna for 1 B. ?{ir^ i 3. A. lacuna for jpjj 

7^^ ; MS. reconstructs as ^ I 4. A. I 5. A. 

»t5raf^*H; I 7. A. ; ^rpiT I 8. A. ^ q?; I 9. A. 

?? ; IflftRWtfH: ; ^151 for tssi ; for i 10. A. gif ; -?ifrf^. i 11. B. 
»iTr 5 ^ren’?t*ia?jT«nf^w- 1 A. wfig^ciw— i 13. B. ifiii?nf*i for ntfmifsri 14. A. 
qsjffi; for I 16. A. qsra?(; i 16. A. siqyq^ for q 3(iq^ i 17. A. ^ist 
for ^qcWT i 





^Tltw?T nf^q1q^!|5l cllw^ <?I5|f% [^'fl^q qi’^] I ^ 

Hqfn I fa: I ^ vmfri 1 

qren?[[8r'] afi qfreqrqi^if^ tar 

I fsF I ^ I ^T^iqq ?l?[ 

^ ^ ft^T i 

^trf%trei;|| Tfai 

qqf ^qa iqi r< ^ aisra^ ’a qsqm: 1 ^^ 

mi qfa«TO^ I 1 a^#,^f|3^— 

^ wal ^ fa! ^ w ^ iRi: wff 1 f f — 

[Bi"] ?iiT^ ft ^ I 

iTf%^ II I 

^ajT^tq ^^*a!fa f^Tsit f cjft aaifi^iTff T cj^ i 3aTqi«§qT 

JTTqRn f^>?qfcqT?^ 1 ^ gt gt ^ ff f isfi qftif 1 

f?i: I ^ejqf q^cqRl, I qft aTq<\ q^ qnaftqjf : I ^ra^qi^; 

M ^m a^n 5 %«(q 1 ^ nalw 1 tpi fafiif^^n^rroq 

qq^ I f ?lft^ WTSlTaRnlq fiq fl^[82‘‘]^ I qT% 


1. A. I 2. B. omits the portion within brackets. A. sf ff for 
«TWj-i A. omits ^ I 4. A. for qr^nn ’qfq wq i 7. A. 

qf ; for i[T?W | 8. A. ^q^ | 9- A. ; fN i 10. A. 

Jifriwqt qpn I 12. A. ; 3^x«§\ I 13. fw*a I ^4. A. -, 

fq»lT^ j ff^ft I 1'5. A. fsnffq- for 1 A. omits 'qq i 18. fTfjf^fnqf 
wqsnwq qq for etc. 



rrer ^ i ^ [ 82 -^] T^?ff^[^tf^ccrRT mn\ i M 

fW— 

ITi 4 ^5TcRi I 

»T?IT smHffJ? ^ ’Tp?nR4 ISil^ W3rR[ II ^ | 

T? 5 

?rTf%T nr wmr^ i ^ ' 

71 ^ ^irTt#r I w?f f^fjpi 

wvjT^cnr^ I ?im i [82^] 

»W VmW' T% I ^5^ W^'rTf^ TIpTT^Ttt^WraTf^fh I 

5^5^ w%5iT I ^%5T t^wTpf ^snfri 5^ c?im^: ff^^gr- 

»rft fTTIsj f^rf ^ ’T^: I 

^^5^ ^ mf^ ^ ^ftnRT i 

f^l^W VTft^ II ^?T I j^g 

Ti?R^ i| 5 fm » TTfTW^ tsamnra: ^?l i ggr 

^[83'^]^% ^RI^Tfq Siit^J?I% ^RZ^- 

W^TT rreTTc^’sn^Sfq 51 qail% JT^Tsfq *1 ^ 


1. A. sB-gisTT ; A. ^r»Jm ; 4. B. sfN for 5ns*l*l?i ; 5. B. ff^^^srt 1 6. A, 
^ I A. MS qt^ I 7. A. e^rf^, A. MS | 
8. B. ?WI ^T?ir- ; 9. A. iji^fpsj ; 10. A. -fimTTt ; ; 11. A. Hf- 

f?r?ra5Tf[ I 12. B. tfsft i 13- A. ^ i 14. A. ’srpqn 

’sr^ ^ ^nm: i 15. -m, for \ le. a. t?ii: 

»n?lTWi:, B. ; 17. A. ^ai^i after Mlsrafn ; A. '^pcfni I 







5T I tssi Tfl^’ fsf^l^* ^SgRT 

^TOTfr^f^rf crer I ^I^isT ^ I w 

’sn^* ^q^i m ^ ^ fel^tf^i 
fwraTWRT qssi% I ?raT ®74 TT^cprf^rifWfarif^ 1^^: i 

5 ^q^aiT?^^WiT 5 ji I gi!^— 


^ I TfH I 

jf^fjft 51 m f (^r^rfsfi i ii%y q?m^ii- 

qt3T%~W qif^ H^t 5lf %aT 
10 HWT'i^fH I ?re?t qtfiRhrT5!TOT2lTf^ I qra?^ I 

»r^<itsfq qff%T5| ^rT% nr^fa i ri^ 

iTFim fqft^f^ qrrlfd I qT fST<l4f^^Tf^*ft [84^] ^ PTi)(ftftf 
qTqc[ I 5 # fSITf — 

16 5R fm\ I I 

nqi gtfq^fH: ^tiwfPi’^TqT ^ 

TWT fq^TT^fH^’^qdT ^if^T I 


2. A. ; A. 'STT’T for I 4. A. I 7. A. 

; A. for qrq^ f 8. A. ir^fn i lo. A. i 11. A. 

•ftinftRl I 12. B. f^fn®f<i for fw^fti j A. cRir h^- for m far- 1 13. A. n for 
«31BI 14. A. tat, MS. talt for ta^ I 16. A. tai l 

16. A. mfir: for ?j?n ; A. <r?R6T^i i 17. A. ; A. siftii^w i 





I I i^rar^sr f%rn 

?rafT %^sfiT 5T I f ? t: i gwT?t i^wra 

»??f^ fTWT?! [84'^] Wf?T I 

^5Tt ’STTJf ^W^fefrT^ I ^ ?f9T I W^^T^RTn^ir 

I ^ 5 

^[n^-^"?T?sT ^ ^ fimT I 

>3 

m ’51 ?:^?: ii tt^ \ 

^Sl»T SI^T^fT 2|TT€r-gT^JT^ fi??!^ ?ltw^f?i g^- 

^ V^Mr{ I c\J^^ ^ 

TWfSfl I t^T gtf^TjftsTJTWgTlT IlTCq?f | f\cl f^‘ 10 

t^f ^jrf^TT I ' 

HcJ ^ »rE!W I ^ ^ q^3Tf^ 

q^?jm: I f I^r^^Tf?:?.* qf?:qff^?i 5T 

15 

WTP. ^ ^ f% fmf^ 

W'^ftRK II ^ « 

1. A, ^if?, HS. %fTf? I 2. A. tT?lT, HS. fTW ; A. W«S ; A. ?5gjf?r ; A. 
omits ft(*. ; A. l 4. A. figi HS. HS. i 

6. B. ^nW!W^, A. qrragraiJR, HS. qipq-qT^;???! ; A. f^vmx I 

7. A. I 1 9. A, iis>i 10. A. has ST before T5«jf*fn 

11. A. Tjf^, MS. ; A. ^ I 12. A. ^Sif^ 

MS. ^SI% I 1'^' i A' I 14. A. 

i 16. A. *m[t, MS. t; A. q^rif^ ; MS. ; B. 
fiW%l 17. A. ^ I 





{•K 

mfx?} ^q’qj?:: \ q^a^ 

^q^TT q^n?: ?f1fq5dTrT5f¥qT?Rqffl?I?i I qt Hl%a 

W I ^qi’q^T qifjpqi ^ ^T »TTftr: if H[85'’]f^fj i qfq 
fn^smqqf fq^5T »af?rf?i \ 7^mJ^^ fq^iif ^slin^q 
5 ^Iqjsqq^i^^l alf^tstrai^TT: l qfl^q ^qai^— 

sj 

•arar v«it Tnt I 

q?:qrq ^f?! ^fSTavriq^ gqrfq TT^fq^q 

qrftfq qjqqwtTqmfq TT^fq^iq^ qqfq l ^qqfq I 

10 fqtqj ^fqq^ [80’‘] qisi fqiqq q | qc,* qi fqq 

qfqqfqq nq q1qj?qi qi qfqqiq^ i qq qgqiqt qtfqq'^iqq- 
ffqlq^iq q fqiqTqi»q7tqT qfqqiq qififq 1 qnq^qj^liTqsqq q 
qmq I qi qqqfqqjqi qiqiqqiqq^fq i qqra qq fqqlia 
fqqjqiqqqT q TOfq qifqqTq'tf: q^lT; q qfqiq: l fq'rf q^ 
16 ^^^qq'^f^q^q I ^fqqj. qwqq; i ^fq^lqia qgrq^qf fqftq; I 
q^ f^^qqw?ti g^q^qq5n[B6'']5^^qTfqfq i qq fqqi^ 

qf^qTqjt I 


2. B. I 4. A. mi I 5. A. ^r after i 6. A. q^; A. 

for qsfTs A. omits lansrs;* MS. reconstructs it as qff ; 
7. A. 1^; A. qrit, fq^, q^ I 8. B. for t 9. A. 
-fsiTUra I 18. B. f«T3i^ for fsiT^ I 11. B. »r?ni 12. B. ; A. 

Vl^^\ A. q; A. fqjq^, Ml. ^sq A. qf^f tt ; A. 
•qil^ ; A. C. ; A. fqqf^q I 



fWTTil ^ 5 f^3T 

lrf«w?[?t ?} ?f fsRsg IT*f2JTfV *T I 

5rt®T ^ 

w ^1*3^ I 

T^ ^j?^[ 87 ‘ ^ ftwpir I 

^ II I 

rii ^'. grisTTl^ TTfa^ f*ninsf 

^ ?itf»rf5T^r^5r^i^TiST^ »?^f?r m i t^- 

msnsfmr^ - 

srifT irara ^ift fiRWT 5fiTT i 
?fR %* ^ fW^T II 

mz \i ^z I ^ tjTin^ st flnzit i 

f*TT^?’: ^5T ^«l^] I ?ira?f 

irfwT«i5rRn ?i ^^9?! gTq?t ^ i 

9f?i m???! UT^ I f¥ ?T^-- 

^ ^irfiT ^Rvsire I 

1^ ftpr*?re n 1 ft I 


From the last verse till the end of the Text I have MS. C. for the 
verses. 3. ; A. -^^ro^sT ; B. l 5, A, C. j 

A. f?T^?TO, ftrwnir ; MB. f?nF^ l o. B. ; a. HS. 
B. ^1 11. A. ; C. gtf^TOT; A. fiii?:^l 

12. A. has after ; B. gf?! i 14. A. omits portion within brackets ; 

17. A. ; IB. A. wzw^, \ 





m?scf WTU' rfTf ^JWSrfT i ?rf^ ^STT^IfTTc^ I 

f«ifT tJTfr^^TW^Tc^ i ^ ^ 
W^^ST ^s^^TfwmsittTt^Tfl I ^5TT^— [8h'"’] 

^refrx [^J I 

5 # rift WnR- ¥t rft ^ |H!f?l I 

^ H^fff ¥ ^!T ^5f ^ ?f%3| 

\ frr: I 2r?T: i 

I ’gT^TTfrl?!. I ?IW ^T I 

I 3?i^^T5rT 

10 ^^T5Tt5r«?ll ?J9ITc^ gg»TT^‘ f5T?:T^ ^ 

7\4^ ’?nf^TO I ^ 5nmf?i ^ ffg 

^f5T H^f?i 5n5?igf?i I 

?l^l^rf^W?T^IT 5 t qajrffl 

fnkm 3RT I 

'O ♦ ♦ 

16 fw^" II 

m m I 

fTF^ **0^ ^ ^ II ^f?r I 


2. B. ’qsTww ; ; H-s” '’ ol' B. missing, A. omits ; 

MS. [WT%] •'^. A. 15. A. fqq^*, 

A. ^(SWT which MS. restores as ; C. ; 

1C. A. ; ITTW ; ; A. ; MS. ^ ^ j 





grsiT <^T^t3T[80'']?iTf7r?pirTgVn«jrawT^ 

iT %%i xifw ^??iT' 5 n^f^r?( i gsTTfir 
fW»TTTH5Tnri W73jt ?T: qT?R WTW ^ 

^ 7 !^rjT g?^ wgi g%?JW!?lT^?iTgTT i ggi wwTJggTm ifTT 5 
»!<!# Ttt^T i|»sriTmTiT^g^ 7 T f^r89'’]«W?f 

fJTfwrl^f^ I gg^gxBTgg? wgr ^T?f 1 ?Tf%r^ 

giww 5Tm ^ 5fT5TT% ^^r5i?5fTfi[ I ggx graft gig^tftT 

fwfwT^ ^ I ggjtg^ g 1 grf^g gTJTgg^ftx^rrft: 1 

’gst frfggT- ^ tgf ’gig 10 

ft ^Tf% W^ TTT’^T I 

T II I 

«giig:a%g ggi^fgijgggfgrf g gTl%r» ^^-'^f^igraiTW g 
^grail 90 "]gT^ gi 1 ggi ggTft g^r gTigfqr gnjigfgr 1 
f^ m I giggttfg 1 ggiiri g ^tf^g: 1 15 

ggT^T?- 


f 7 if^¥ tiRr I 

JPT wwreff ’snraw u 


2. A. -tnq I 3. 1 4. A. ; A.'fw'^TTg; I 6. A. 

HS. T?[fl44 •, A.rqteT^?Ii 7. A. Jjftcf 1 8. A. 

^4|4i'<(|i>Tg for *TW ' If*' A. ^ 5iistf5fr ' B. sr atiJTTi I 

11. A. ; A. fg ^ wgi 12. A. l 13. A. 

17. A. fgfg gjgg, MS. fgf%^ fgfg^ 1 C. f^; 

18. A. gtgg gff^— ms. ux itt i 





gin ?rgrm: gfgs'gnn qi^tg s^ gralg ?igT gw 

^hrirmar g g^ifgar ggg i gr^igg^ Ifg: 

g gTOg i[tg gi^g, i ggfn^ f^pgigsi [90”] g^ g m^gg i 
g^ w gg qg^^TT— 

5 cRaj »J^-^IT^fiTOI-?7ftf^-firaRr ^ I 

nra ^ f%Pii nro n tfn i 

^wgTgg^f^grgggfgqrqqfgHrwijiq g^fg i gg grgr 
grgg^ g gf gggi g^tfgggrgfggi^ggfggT ggtg?^ i 

gggrgtgg gm^ g^^wTggTrgr i ir^fggrTfgigg fg gggr^T* 
10 HT# nTftgg ?rg i ggim [9i“] ggg^Tgngr ^gig^^g g’^* gfgg i 

gf^ gjfgiJ[ fgff^^l Uh g ag g 

fggTfgg wfgfg i qg^g g^gt qfgsrgigi ggiqggWT?— 

#5rf JTf xj?g gr li 

^ ^ ?Tff ft ^’fft II ^g I 

15 f qfwg^g* is5[r wg ggiipf nai gffgg ggj gg i^gi 
fsifg I f g: i gg: mmx^ g gi^wg ggi qgjTfgg 

gc^qgnT[9l'']gggT ggg fqgrw g gn^g^ ggig i gggtifgfggi 
g ggfg i W ' ' ’T**Tfq ^?jd; ggnuTi^ g^ggjftsg ’gg g?i 
f¥ grtlfg wi qgfj^i qg^g f¥g5T?ti gsgg’^g !jHfnfg i 
' qg^— 


1. B. '^ferar; B. 2. A. tn^ ; B. '?(M?n, B. ; B. i?n 3. B. 
omits *i vm^ j A. 4t5r I 4. A. gn^rgg gift. B. ^gn%i i a. ^ q^^ • 
6. A. -g^, MS. g^g ; B. grg ; ^fq i 7. A. t 8. B. fta?i ; A. 
Riftf^sng*i 9. A. I lO. a. ww:i ll. A. J3. A. qaj ; 

16. A. ’Itftfjf ; A. I 17. A. Pww ; A. ; 18. i C. omits 

the last two verses. 





^ tr I 

^ r( ?7Ti: II ' 

^5fr(!i5?nf^«Rf’iiTOT ^5^tfn5TT it^?:t»I‘ 

^[92“]^^^ ?f?i ^f^?f «»T^fiT \ am fir wn ^aarffa 

arw^f fintrf^ mt ^Tafam^ art firfa i ?la 5 

^|^^ ^ gfta i ^r^ai aaraaa a?i^HTaaaT ^s^Tirt 
a^T^T-f^ff : ^ftai nafa 1 a^Tar^aiTaT ang^affmf^fa faaa: 1 
fafj^ ^faaTafa^aTati ^s^i: 1 a^T^— af? aiaarf far^a aia am 

marai ^^igaa faaTa^[92'’] a asafa^aa^ 

ai jjftaT aafa 1 la^iaa^fa 1 aaiTa aisa fimaai^ 10 
afaai^fa: a^ar aaiaanarsT^t a%aa: 1 

^^5 ^T ft ^ I 

^pgtn^-'q^R W ft^T ^Tft II 

l^ar ag:mJi^?T?l 1 aaai afaasfa ^aa aia^^ra^ 1 
a a aTafafaatma afaaaa 1 aaaTfai fafaaTfaat a^jaia- 15 
aTaTsfa[93‘‘]t a^aaia aa g^aiaaai^a g^aai^i a: arfa^i 
aia%^ ^ai: aiaifa affafafa a a^aaa aiafaea aafa 1 
^ aar aaa:a^aa ar^aja ij^manaTf^ 1 a4a% aiaKafafa 1 
aaar— 


1 . A. ; aifa ; 2. c. fC ; A. ?fTfa, B. fafC, c. ?fnr 
; B. fafa% ; A. omits f% ; C. faiaafa ; A. c. gjfta ; 

4. A. 5 A. has after ; 5. IIS. inserts ^ before j 9. B. 

B. ; 10. B. ; 12. A. aia ; A. omits one 

aaar ; A. fa^, ■ 13. c. gaa aara HS. ; a. siT^f 

; 14. B. 15. B. ?fh i 17. B. ; A. for 





t?8 

F5TJ^"' w ^ I 

?r?l 9^5 f^T^T msTfsfl ?r?l 

^’jrmiT q^Txi^ Oi^^ I [03'’] ?t^ 31 TIT sit^st: 

5 I Tf%flc^T?[ I ^SST ^^flT3T3^3T 

3irf%iaw>^ f%5r^t?5r gnsrif^ i gsi^fq ctt sitsttI^ ^ f¥ i 

=5i^??f^ f^iT mx \ 

TTf^i^ ^R^n%5r 'f w i 

Q I mS?T: ^4” 

^?:-’^WMTf^fH^Tfff I mgw: [04”] ^‘^h- 

^frrniW i ?i^t - 

TO?: ^ I 

f3^ f^niT^* II ' 

g H^ffl <1?T ^<5I3fi7f^fRT3 

I 55 ^^ «^ffi i ts«jfl3!f^^^iTf^- 


1 . A. 31^, ^VSITW; 2. A. '^, ; 

4. B. WTW51 5 A. siq< ; 5. A. ; 6. A. siHitii ; cfT^ for <it > 8. A. 

gtta^rt, c. 'gtt" A. ; lO- A- for 

« ; A. ^IT?5J— ; 11. A. m?3i; : 13. A. ^5lf^ '333 flRT^ ; 

C. ; 14. A. ; C. ftl^Wltlf 

; A. has ^ after %lfsr ; f®- ' 



I f y#§srT fsnji^w i 

HT^m: I g5nffp.)4'’]flI5n ^^sgJTT^— 

Tfh f^Tf s I f^?g fqrr I 5 

'J5f^W*?lT2rT^5I I ?THT^TW— 

f^TTflt¥ 5!Tf^T! f^^5T I 

5T f%f^?rw fsi^fr >?T3BrT 5i»i?l •' 

?(WT?i ^5? fiCT: <ggif^r I 

^'^ TTO?lT?TaTi?!7i I ^ ?!^[95'^]w I xi:4 lo 

ITTWf 11%1 f ^ I ^5T Vi%li 

^flffr I fT^ iT^frl I 

51^ f^Tfinr^ m ^ 

wm r 0 7^ a 

Tfn f ^ I ?T^?iT ^f5i[ f ^ I 15 

5T I W^\ m\ 

7m% I f^?g m^Tfhm?iTf?f «if^* i I- 


1 . A. ; B. ; 3. A. C. ; A. ; C. 

C. ^^; A. 4. A. ?T^T W ftrfr: ; 

C. ^ W' ; ''>• A. f^'^m ('^fti) ; 6. A. -*iirait?ra> ; 

7-8. HS, takes it to be a doM ; 9. A. ; 11. A. ; 

13. C. W for ’CJ ; 14. A. fif^, B. nz ; C, cl^ ; A. qw ; A. 

Prewi 





«rafhi ^m^rfTrfw WsjiTa^si srat m 

f^^ifjfr I w. 3?[^ 2ift: ?if%i5T ?i 25 i Ti 

5 -^f f%m m?: '?%TT I 

^Tf TO firarft ®n?: ii 

?rai ftw>i%53 TO’f^ W^gj ’w'^at tf^Rnraif^fw; 

^’TT ff^T nfam^R I 

^ fsnsrfimw ^] i i ^ ^k 4 fm^ 

10 5TT^Tf^5 I tgw glftJ^T^i nfwmft I 

miaifir^ ?r(i^ >i^f?n ^r 

wfhW^ I [90"] rii 5T 

211^ I ?I^NT?— 


^ ¥t f^TW ^ ^ ^ ?TW^ W I 

«JiS TO? f^»iP flt iflwil Tfil I 

snf^ ^fnsfi ^%ct; i 

snW’WT^ HsfOisT^siTr^^rT ^ ^?^^^ 

V3 


1. B. -’qfirara*iT?n; 2. A. ; 3. A. ftraft ; A. ittni 

5* A. #!I for%T; qf^^ ; 6. A. 

; C. ; A. ^ fnraft ^ j 0 , A , 

^i;K'il- for ■) A. has sifh’T li^ before nf^wreH- ; A. has for the portion 
in bracket only- ; 10. A. ; iiffWRrt ; 11. A, f*r:^JTftn, 
B. u^; •- A. -mroqi: j 14. A. fsi^n^I ^ q^ ; C. ^5^ 

qr ITO I 15. A. WT ; 16- A. qtfiRT ; wifq ?it^; 



^ ?rf¥ ^r4^ra5 Tm\m ?i?t ?T^T^f^[97"'’]^f^ 

T??ifT^w4 I f^ nf?m^: w^r: i 

^Tf% ^f% I 5 

wm frf%*f3^ m ^f¥ f^ssitrir ii 

^5l^5T TTT I JTIT^r JTT f ?{ I 

!!%![ f^e^T W3T fl^ ??5T^ trfw^sf 

^w. ^ ^ f^’afn f ^ I fiw f5iTT«fiRf^ifnci I 10 

^r?ff5rlmg%i fjf^sfiTTsq^f^^^Tc^ ^f^ti ftr? i ^ %i\- 
f%^?|qTf^ I ?lf^ f l\fH; qfc^i^ wq^|33|k!^- 

^ ^ ^5?n?IT^q l r\^ w rI%3T ^ I 

fa: I m\ fa^a^aiT? 511 % ^ Mrfa 1 jrraraf^^ 
vsjm qfawT^waaafa 1 w ssu^ atHm- i-^ 

I ac[ f^fq’WTnwa^Tf^J^^TOa^afiifa 1 

irafassik^^^aia 1 aar^— 

fkakta ^tai^^aapa ^a^^a: 1 
aa ^af ajfa^qk aaiJa;a^^fs§a: 11 
fa«ak^ aa^^a^afaai^ I 
aft^a aa^ fkqkfafa af«a^ II 


Ij, A, -, 2. A. ftiTjg ; B. 51 u STO5 ; B. 97« >> 

lost. 5. A. a%, % ; C. arif ; 6. aaa, ai%, faak ; 

G. ai^ ; ?■ A. n»Tt- for Jr«iT ; 9. A. ^w’n- ; 10, A. 
filf?j ; 17, A. -^: ; 20. l 





qWTfii ir ^T^— 

^ WT w ^*' ^ fz^ tTf ^ I 

II 

ffffl ^ ^cRfg’in^n ^ ^ 5! ^ %[98'']^l ti4 

5 qf^5iT5nf€ ^»qT«MSr<tsfq ^ sdftr m ^ 

I f ff; ^ I Tii ssp^ #qiTf^ r^ ^ 

I ^ I r^i^^r^'fi^WFfffT 

fslfa I iittt i n- 

g 'Tf ^ ^r ’I? ^ ifeiRi: lift I 

ft^ W fti'3 IW ft^ ^Tft II Tft I 

[99"-101”] 'g^rrni 5T q^: ^srf^feqftwf^fT 

f^J^cr f^qi^sct ^sfq W^^ITfi ft^ ^ pi: 

, ITT >T Hfft 11 m ftitJfiT 1^ I 

.5 

tFf % ftmi HWI'3 ft Tf lift* ^ II Tfil I 


2. C. A. q^m; 3. A. w^rsr, A. WK% 
G. ; A. C. ; 4. B. ; 8. A. if4ft ; 10. C. 

^ ; A. w. qr, ^1 11. A. ^ ; C. qfe fq^f, A. ; 

C. ; 12. B. /oZw 99» -101^ lost. 15. A. ; C. Jifaei ; A. 

fsRJR?: ; 16. A. ; C. % ; C. I 



xit 

^«Tt5i ipr: qfWTq5!2n515fl^?l5rT?flT ^ f^T^lR 

qftwrmf^ I 1^: W. qKJTfqxr ^«TTqiM 

ftTi-fW?Kf ftajK I 6 

unwT to: ’urs ’tctt g^tn: ii tfai 

n3 

^fk q^qqrTT ^’qqffl q^?i f^'rf V[^Jm: I 

^sqqfTf^q^q^: i ^ qTHp?qfwfiT wq: i rrer 
W ^ q^tqqiH: I ^^qi q^kt 

qtk^fn I fk ^ rrai II g * * * 10 

[^¥ m^K ijff w -^mi ftftf I 

^(Wr ^ H 

^ rmK ^ft ^ ^ ^ I 

^ II 

t^ifq r^ ^ ^ I 15 


5. A. C. ; A. m^^’, C. f^q^^ ; C. fqfqqr j 
6. A. 3if«qi q;qi ; A, ^ : A. qr^l ; C. q^^T ; ^0 A. 

^if^, ^?mT I 10. A. -the rest lost. The dohas which follow within the 
brackets are preserved in C. only. 10. C. J I 





fi\m m ^=1 ^ iG 

* * * [102"] qi^inf^ I ^ag qjwq’fi: 

I a: qrfg^^T; ^[: ?if?] ?nf^ nqr 

^ I ?T^ ^ f€^ vRfh I [sr] w^rtT^ [fwM 

qfftftr I ^ irqf^ i <q^f9 i q[m^^*j— 

tRC ’'!! ^ I 

tTf ^ ^ II ' 

f%5^ m ^fi: qftqqfTT 5i »Tq% i ^ 

[l02'']ujTf^ ^ fiw ^5! 

ftf qi^ Hqffi ^ »T^a ^T5 t <2i5fm: i qn^i^q?!- 

fi,^ ^ •• I [^WTHts]^ qf^^TT f^tW* 

q^«fW I ^IT I ^fqflT*q^fqflT: 

fi^ I qn g tqg fq^^Sfrfirfq ii*ii 

®c^ir wns^(?) q%q<T i 

^ajITfq ^ ^^T’qTqqqiTfi^^ II 

[...4iTOtq I 

^ ^fq ^m qi iTt^ % ^ qri: I 
^ g^q ii 

qjiraq • ^nqiWFW^aiqfl^ I «f^4 

jq^^ijq^qrqrqTfwl^ I J 

2. C. bas Slfll wbicb should be corrected as ; 3. 102* *’ 
preserved in B and C only. 7. C. ST^I ; wbicb should 

be corrected as ft^ qr^l B C. l 8. The colophon of 

C occurs after this verse as~”q^’^qT^q qqiHI I B. 

seems to have ended on this page. 17. The portion within 
brackets occur on the last page of A. 



# II 


^Tfl^ \\\\\ 

I ^ JTsI* i q^wr^ulk 

TfH I ff^ ^sfcr ?if? 

ff?I I fWflTf^ TT*lt'S[Tf^i*IT 

f^5i: Tm ^ f^^^«I^RT ^ ^ vm: ii 

JTTW I 

^ mtftn w^w 

I ^T»WT^^^5f qTWWcyTftWTST qf^Srll I 

»n^ing5^^*T «w15fi mi wif ^jmrjq ufaw 

i fea i q . ^ foq^: I ^^^qft ^r- 

^^T^^Trpt— 

fTH ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f^TO^q I II 


T.-text as printed by H. P. Sastri. 3. T. qtqq MS. 

q^ q^ ; 4. T. 1?T^ qqf MS. 

qip ^ ^ I 5- 'T. , ns. ( T. HS. 

!?lt>i! 1 6. T. ^fjt- HS. I 9. T. -g?:T% ; qf^ JIR MS. 

qfe^ Tm q<fq I 10. T. ; li>- ■'’• nfcmt^ii wfeai?t- HS. 

qnn^ nf?i I 14. T. i 



^ ^?T ^ I ^ m 

fecii^g I ^iFwisfi^ I 

m m ffi! ^ ^4 JT^ftfk I m 

5 4^^: I ^4 JTJjfrffi ^Tf4q(?ipf^ i f4^a^qnf^»if^ qqnsi- 

?mq^r ^ i 

^fl^: I q^?TfH3ffTf^ ?f4lt ^q^^ ^RTqtTSJTf^q^ ^ 

10 izItcqT 4t«rqf^qr4ltR cf^q qf^ai^ qrfeqr 

5q«qT^ wrq: qqqnc^^r^’ti: i ^^§^150?^ 

qj^fqqi: ^sq: i qqqr^- 

qt^qf^^ndqq qiai^ qjrfsqiq^: I 
16 * » * * „ 
q\fqfq^ ^qrqn^qqrqVq wm\ i 

q^qnc^qjTqiqT^: ii^tt^4 1 
^^ia*nqfTOqTg^ q^fq; qftq: w 

^qj^4: 1 qqfq ^fqqtqrg^fjqqi^ i 4Ni q^ q»^ q?i 
20 q^qq44t5tqqifi?mq: i qq qtfqf^ qnq4 55?«^qqqi4 1 rrer 


7. T. inr^qr I 8. T. q?^ before ; MS. instead of 
I T. 4qqq which also can be retained but the comm. and Tib. have 
which MS. accepts. HS. inserts after it. 10. T. Ii<a<fttil?ij* 

^*T which HS. corrects as i 12, T, HS^ ^HPif i 



^ ^ II 

whRf »psr ’rttm I 

JT^"' tt^ H^li 

I ^ I iRin^iilW 5 

Tfh ^fiw I ^\f^J^5!T Tl^sfq ^ 

^JW5!^ ^fl I f5T»T?nf^ TT*T?iSTT%is5T ^f%jf%fa 

f^T^: 7m ^ ^ ^ tttssj f % wsr: 11 

VM ^rf%^ f%R mtftrf IIS^II 10 

I 5iiHT*mil^^’f( qTwiSvsiifimM q%fii 1 

^w?it: qf%*[ 

wm^T lism^ rm ^t»wiR^ih*i ^n'isi ufaw 

g fggjiq^ »n^?i w?rPC^ «f 1 

16 

?l^ ^ ^ 51 I II 

T.-text as printed by H. P. Sasiri. 3. T. q^Rir q1^ MS. 
q^WJq q^ ; 4. T. RT^ ^qi ^ ^5i, MS. 

R5|r'“ sr^ ^ f^T^IR I . HS. I T. nfw HS. 

itfl^i 6. T. ^lir- HS. ^jft, I 9. T. -g?:T^ ; q%^ rr R^f^, MS. 
qfe^ RR I 10. T. iJRRfsR ; 13- ''• ?>T«)i^t nffmt’u sfe3i?[- HS. 

I 14. T. I 

XA 



Ikfrar ^ ^cT iTfT?T4 ^ f^fr i s^g ^ 

m 1%^ i ^iFwrstjt i 

fraT^^|25 — 

m 9[i^ w I m 

5 I ^ir JT^ffi ^Tf^<5fpr^ i nqnn- 

m ^ jfw n’W II^H 

Wim. I q^Hfrirf^ ^RiqfTsnf^q^ 

10 ^rltcciT ^fi^m ?{^w qt^ajcqij^ i^qt 

?qaT^^ wm: wnTc^i^qr: i ^^q^qcsrRi 

vM I «?^q^: qftg;'^fiif%fT iifkfq^^; i cftqr ^ 
qrenff^qj; m^', i wqpiTf- 

15 * » * * ,1 

?^T^qqT^ W^^^', I 

q^qqc^ q^tf^rf i 

^^jnqfTnqrg^ q^»T: qftri: %fii^ ii 

I fTi% ^Itqrg^cjqqi^ | %r wim q?l 

20 q^q?l€qt5t^sifiTqTq; I m q¥qfq^ 5rra^ ^qil ^qvq? ( I <rer 


7. T. iriT^ftT I B. T. qi^ before ; MS. instead of 
I T. JTfiq^ which also can be retained but the comm. and Tib. have 
which MS. accepts. HS. inserts q^pil »fter it. 10. T. 

#3*r which HS. corrects as i 12. T.. ir^, HS^ JR’if l 







^ I I ^^(tRrg4%! 

I ^Tg: n^f^fj: ’^^iwic^Tsrprg: 


wm gfT(% I 

^1 ^ IFH 


^fra: I »T»RHTTO ^T^: f{^\ ot^t% ^^- 

qf^ ff^ I ^qr^TJiT ?rg’S5nft^ ^qqf^qfT^ 

qg ^fa I fT^q f^q i qfR|^^q?:feTt^qf 

lijl fsrat^ ^i55Tji i ^fiqq ^nfqrfTc^sjqjf^w 

^gq: ^^qffl<5m: i cmiq— 

^qiqi ^sfq 

#?Tiqfq ^qt^qq qf^q% I 

wqqfwrqq^q qlqr^ 
qqigqf qqt^^q qft%qf% ii 

qqrqrqqiR: I 


ifqqiT ff^q qrfqqiT fqq^ q^q; i ifqqn^q qsqt qi^ra i 
^qrfqfs^q ^qr q^T fqq^ ^q: fqq^ ^q%q i T%i 
q^: qqr fqq^ ’^qj^ I qTqtf?:f^ cqqr qqi tqqq; mil qq%Tl^- 
qjsjfqqq; | qrqiTqqi Itfs^q rm fqqqt % fqq^q ai a^i^q 
qr^ig i qq^ qi^q^rw— 


4. T. MS. qfqiq I 5. T. ^fexj, MS. qfqq | 

T. gq I 7. T. Jirai^^T HS. correcis i 11. T. HS. 

I 12. T. f8H5»ft HS. -f^srf^I I 





mi m m • 

^ ^c iK^ii 

5t »TT^srqFl^fi|ft'?T?l ^T UTO^TOtf^CtW^l I 

^TWnf^g: m’inqT’lTWrt ^frt rm fsR^ 

5 f?re^?r I 7^^ i »?^r?i ^gtxf u 

^ ^ ^sifa II ^ ^T?fr 7 ^ 

W?WTf— 

^ r0 mm ft ifr i 

ft^m iftF^ ^ IK8II 

10 ^raift: I f*Tft: %^*itT: i 7m ^ 

0 \ 

%?r: tn^fit i 

%€ts% g ^’Jisfrar ii 

%ri: I 

\» 

TR^ ?f«rlt wfm: II 

15 rrai I ffh I 

7m W^ lifT 7^^ q^5|TJ?^it’^^ »T#^ ?f?r I 

7[^ ^?15W %ftH^ I tt^5i ^ wf^s n y i 

fsig^ ^i§fTO^5^MTtW 

15tlT i 

20 qfa^ g I 

f?i: ii 

1. T. ?15T I 2. T. MS. 'gt gfT I 8. T. 

51 ^, MS. 8. T. gff ^ 5lf, MS. frf% g^fir 

I 14. MS. gfTT gf I 14. T. chHlf*»( I 



I WTT?^ ^T^: Ji^f^cf: ^T^iwtc^reTprg: 

^frm \ 

wm f 5[ff^ Tj=| qft OTir FH 

^iT^: I »i»RfrT^spr wt^’irt wr^: ?t^; wraT% u^- 

qftg;5 ^Trf | 

^ I ff^5( T<?IT^ I TJfR^ ^ 

^g4: i ?raT^— 

^sfcf gRT^^sT 

framrswi^: i 

ri^T »T»^: I %r^ei]i4)^ ?pa|t qr^qg i 
^qifiife* fj^T I ^[f35?i 

w I f^ara: ^s5: w%Tf^- 

I %i rm f^^^ f? n^; sja^ 

u<i^q — 


4. T. MS. gf^T% I 5. T. ^ferj, MS. ^ | 

T. g^tii 7. T. snsRt^THS. correds i 11. T. HS. 

I 12. T. f^aift HS. -f^^rfri I 







mr m ft ^ I 

wsr ^iftfti ^ ^ ii^^li 

fT«ir«|^vi: m^qHTwrt €^ pferm ri^ 

5 fro^cr I I H^ffl J75T ^JTft 

5T 5! ^^iffT T^‘. II ^«|fT ^f^Tl f ^ fl^ 

^5WTf— 


10 


16 


70 ft IfT I 
ftTO ^^51 ^ ^ ^fgT 11^811 


?rawl: I ^v, Mi\ i crar ^ 

0\ 

%fi: qr^fit i 

%^s% g ii 

Tww, I 

^ ^gwT w^i II 

fWI I I 


Tm ^fT f\^ w*iT?Rt'qw^ era I 

m ItnuviiTg: gm?i %^H^fi i ^Tft<5n^ i 

^ im^\ ^fl^^Tf I rl^T ’q ^5^^— 

W> II 


1. T. »H I 2. T. MS, gt aifT I 8. T. 

fff?:, MS. I 8, T. f^ff m%, MS. fif% wm 

I 14. MS. 5ITS; 'ST I 14. T. qrr^TT^ I 



iTf ^ mfmK ^f^JT ^tTK W ^FfT I 

mx ^T i?% \\\n 

I T^tstr ^:%5! fsTq^i?^# 

II?irTqT5f^: lltllf5!«^TaiT«lt PT^H ^ I?T^ I 

IT’ljfh W?!I^«f: ^^RTIT^lfgrT^T?^ ^¥T^JTOI>^RW 

ttoI 7rm ^ i 

^ m vm ^Tf^ WTy^ I 
^ tRj ^-Jix ^ ft \\\i\\ 

n: f%TOff53t»nc|^ ffi^ 

^ qTJT^jrrt?^ 5IR1^ sfTJqt 

f 7 {^m ftiiTft^rr ^ #f ifr^ ^ ii ^^011 

f%n:t®fT ^ f^5T 

3. T. ?it HS. it ^ [%K, MS. I MS. I 

T. I 4. T. ^ MS. I T. ?Ti I 

T. has CRWfT^ after »Ti which MS. omits. 10. T. ^ft?pir, 
MS. I 1] . T. q?r, MS. qr I T. MS. ^ | 
15. T. HS. MS. ^i I T. fq-^nnr | T. 

qqq, HS. MS. qjqi | T. MS. | 16. T. qiRT, 
T. f|q I 







f^fsirPH ^ff wr: II ^fl ^— 

^rrfr rmin ^ ^Tf*n^f% i 


JO 


^gri^: i i f^rra^fisinTfn tt^- 

frTST^fh ^r*5w: i <nH^w- 

»Tfrf: ?m?T ^9 

’^RRTOIR^?|W I 

at ti?iw^^wi II Tf^i 


^ITK% I 

ft# # ^ ^ ^mxm ^ WT 11^0 

I 11?^ iRT’g#5Tl’f 

va^ ^ qtf^ w?Tf«ffT I Tt^m- 

X5 f'5iFW5i[?if^]w?t fsi^ vRfa I Jarr^t 

I ?raT ^ i 


?|fRT^ ^^R— 

Rlftl'TO ftf^^TT I 
;g^R ii 


3. T. qnftr, MS. ^nfi l 3. T. MS. I T. has ^ 
after i?nT?t which MS. omits : 3. T. ^annRt^, MS. I 4. 
Mb. insert ftf after | 6 . T. HS. ^s(|«iwt°- i 11 . T. 

11. T. ^ ta, MS. SfsT I 11. MS. I T. ftwro I 
12 T. fro MS. fflit I T. *Tni I 13' T. HS. °'3^riPt-i 

14 . T. HS. fj?[«!req^m- 1 18. T. MS. I T. 

MS. I 





^ JPB Jtmre ^ ftiWR: i|!^«i) 

Wfm: I 

»TO5iTff?(S5T sjT^;ra?n2iT!?^««l 

^RrarTTflfrf%35riw vm'H \ ??ci ^^f?fRii?i^ 5 

ST %Tfq ^frTSaI: ^qTTq^B*^ sf siiq^ | ^ 

t ^ TSm I 
^ ^'Tf X T5%d IR^II 

I ^ffi I 5(is?ifTT^?njrTf»T935^ 10 

^q?TT ^51 IT^^ ^ ^PWcqr^msTT^sn q ^rifaPd I 

tsT iT?T^?T ^^chW«hW ^qfT^ I qTTSlgqT q.A TS!i 

firgnwt^^raT^ trg^; vm^^{ 

qqiTTraffl ^qnT»|f^H I 

^IT^: Isq^TsiT l^qr^csi^^si II 

^Rnrro#— 

■—III I 3 

^fqq: I 

f^: ’qrsTT^ ^ rr^aTs^f^f’ii ^ 11 

2. T. JR, HTST^j s! I ^■'^- ' 8. MS. %* | 8. T. gf5n?i^ 

in both the cases MS. I 8. T. ^fs^q, MS. I 9. T. 

^1 T. tTf Uifr MS. qf %tr ^si I 





fTT^T ft f^^i I 

^ ^ m Ift^t fti^ li 

ftwr ^ €t I 

mr ^iPirf ^ ftr^siTwr ft ii^^ii 

6 ’sraift: I jrrtK riqil 

Itq^ I qf? ?1%5J ^^jqqiT^ 

?I^q WfT^^qqiTSiqf^q.^q: ?^q^ Wa^cRi qTimWT^- 

?Tqq^ rrmf^^a i qqq ftf i «¥« imq^: 

0 \ 

wq qfq q^qrTJT^rJrrgHq f5en% 

10 

# w^ fti^^ m m ^ I 
’iwfT fife f^itro iR^ii 

wft: I ^ ^qfq'tT g^- 

25 ^n5^T^??rr5T irST^qro qq^sfq qi^qi^^q^ I ^’JITSflT 

Tsiq: I ^qsrargf^mt^cf^Tci^ i ?raT ^ ir^qT^: — 

^ qtfiq: ^t^TflTT W(^ qcT qq qq I 

m qnfe^ wfq ^ qfrq?^ ii 

^ qqiftrftL?!?!,] irq 'aidsqfwfd I 


1. T. cpRJw^n T. % ftrar fkfim^y MS. % mgTfq 
f^«n[ I 2. T. 'g^rnqrt, ms. l 2. T. % ^ MS. 

ftqft I The third line in the T. is incomplete. 3. T. 

MS. I 3. MS. adds after this ^ [^Six] ^nqr ftq^ I 

4. T. ^‘^^MS. ^*^1 T. fsiseiHti T. 12. T. xr^ 

T. MS. mm I 13. T. qjpf T. f^T | 





m 

^ I 

j?^ II 

ip I 

’m riff 11^^811 

I ts^5T ??5^5igtqf ^ ^pr 

‘ cifT f^B I mw^tJjffw. ^srprar: bi^- 

^mj: %T ^T«i^ I 5ig iraft-rnp^ qfhm 

5 ?!: f5B»j?i: ^T^mtoBif I 10 

^fru ^ ^ I 

^ gfsi^ ^fTfT IRHIl 

^ i35f?Bfnr<^T^ w nfTf^raT^T?^ 

i?fc^?Tci ai^t^ w[^ ®fit ^re: ^ T^f I 

51 ?Ilf^ q^51^^T?R9R rnmqqsT qjftq?:^ 15 

t?f ^ firfr^ HT JTfT^ OT I 
^ fi^ TifT^ w iR^ii 

1. T. qf^, MS. qrff ; T. MS. ; 2 T. 

MS. ; T. ; HS. corrects i^it, MS. ?r*IB ; 

3. T. T^qr, MS. ; 4. q^ ; T. | 11. T. f^ ; T. 

MS. ; 12. T. has ^ after qrs' which MS. omits : l2. T. 

tPKPI^, MS. q^5lff^ ; T. qff^T ; T. t[^, MS. ; T. m 
MS. 7[^ ; T. fiTO^ai, MS. fqjirf ; 18. T. MS. 531 ^ 

qifP I 



I ^ ^rar ^ 5 !P$«t 

?TfiriT ^ ^f?ig‘ [’ll ^ TfrT f^9r5IT 
??iit I ^ ?Tf 

wrcq? 5! I ^mT TcJlTS^'SfTrf— 

5 ^ ^ ^V^~m fRf% rlfl^ \t I 

¥1 H# Iff iw^n xTf ^ i|)^sSji 

^ran^: I ^ n m^' 

W(TT^m qiTqsfRi/^'fr Kt^’nf^^sqT^ rtlfirffl^fl^- 

?i^ra*nf^ ^ftr; ^wwt- 

10 »n^: rrt^ n^^ qTTqqTqrf^Tnf^q? i 

^qTswWirsi^; ii 

T?f ^ ^mT H-H <!I rPH I 
1m ’srfT^t m %f^ II 
fm ^ ^ ^ I 

15 f(Fr f% ^7^^ IIWI 

^raJi^. I ^Rwfq ’R ^ ??5^iiTq: rP^ ST wmz: 

fsisi s gfig ’ft ^ I srg gfT Rjf^eRTWT^T IJSiPT^i^ ?lt STf^cRT %% ?R^ 
fs^ ^IfsTsiT ^TifiT^ I 22!2]&5~ 


5. P. 5RWRt which HS. reconstracts as sj sro5[55] but MS. 
SR 315 ; T. ; 5. T. MS. ; 6. T, 

; T. nat, MS. I 1 '. TW, MS. W; 13. T. j 
14. T. MS. } 15. T. tRSR' MS. q^sw I 



^*p|: %^irr qnrf^^i#: %f£T?iT ^it ^ ft: ii 
w m*n^: i 

Tr»nft^ TO « 

^?reiT JTOSlt TOi^r ?T?5IflTOtt 5T gg’^sqf^f^ I f^sr* 5 

TOf^r m(fh ?! 

Tf?i I »!^fTOT: w 

fini^ ^ST I 

TO TO-fr^ I 

^f% ^filff^ W II 10 

^ ^r(K I 
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THE DOHAKOSA OF TILLOPADA 

[Text pp. 1-4 ; Text with Coinmentiiry pp. 41-51 ; 
Tibetan Text — Xylograph, Narthang edition, vol. xlvi, 
folia... 135'‘-137'‘]. 

1. [pp. 1 ; 41], Tib.— 

phuh po khams dan skye niched dbah po rnams | 
lhan cig skyes pa’i rah bshin las | 
ma his de las byuh shin de ru thim | 

hhua which is effaced in the MS. may be restored from Tib. 
khams — literally dhatu, elements. The word is also translated 
in the Sanskrit commentary where after the enumeration of the 
five skandhas comes that of the five bhutdh — the five elements, 
earth, water, fire, air and space. The word clearly occurs in 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 92 (p. 21) where the first pada is 
quoted verbatim — kandha-bhua-daattam4ndl. btbandi — tbe 
meaning of the word is not clear. It is translated in Tib. as 
‘ thim ’ which literally means ‘ to be lost,’ ‘ to be dissolved in ’ 
villna. In the commentary there was a lacuna which I have 
restored as badhyante. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the purification, through 
Sahaja, of the present aggregates (skandha), elements (bhutdh) 
etc., which themselves are the causes of the future aggregates, 
elements, etc. The aggregates are five in number, relating 
respectively to form (rupa), sensation (vedand), notion (sathjM)^ 
operant (sarhskdra) and consciousness (vijMna). The elements 
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are five in number relating respectively to earth, water, fire, air 
and space. The sense organs (ayatam) and the senses (indriya) 
are six in number relating to the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind. All these disappear when the sahaja-nature 
arises. Now the question is, whether this sahaja-nature is a 
positive (hhdva-smhhava) or a negative (ahhdva°) state. If it 
be a positive state then it would imply transmigration {sarhsdra) 
and if negative, then it would imply complete annihilation. 
For avoiding such a confusion sahaja is defined in the next 
verse. 

Tr.— The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are 
all bound down by (l.e., merge in) the sahaja nature. 

2. [pp. 1;41], Tib. — 

lhan skyes dnos dafi dnos med gtam mi ’dri | 
stofli pa snin rje de ru ro mnam ’dod | 

‘ gtam mi *dri ’ would be literally kathd na prccha. “ ro 
mnam ” is the regular translation of the term samarasa. It is 
difficult to translate this term. M. Shahidullah translates it as 
identity de jouissance.” It refers to a state of mind which is 
free from all contradictions. The second line of the Tib. is 
literal translation of the text : iunyatd karune tasmin samarase 
icchate. The first line of the text also occurs almost under 
the same form in Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 20 (p. 12) : Sahaja 
sahdha na hhdvdhhdva. For the discussion on sahaja see the 
introduction. 

Com. — ^The nature of sahaja is neither positive nor negative ; 
it involves neither transmigration nor annihilation. The state 
of mind in which vacuity and compassion become identical can 
be defined as sahaja. It has been described to be eternal, a 
kind of joy and the highest bliss — ^not merely a proposition 
{sathkalpamdtra ?). Therefore, by attaching yourself to the 
state of saiitkalpa, do not bring the sahaja nature down to 
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the sphere of the phenomenal world. The means of purifying 
the mind when it is attached to the state of samkalpa is 
indicated as follows. 

Tr.— Do not think that there are existence and non-existence 
in sahaja (i.e., do not attribute positive and negative character to 
sahaja). There is in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. 

3. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

sems la mya nan bans pa rgya bal sad | 
khams gsum stob pa gos pa med las ’shug | 

‘bans pa rgya bal’ is not clear. Is it a mistake for ‘bans pa 
rgyug pa’ which means “ to run a race ” ? In that case hanid 
of the text should be connected with Beng. han-han, an 
onomatopoeic meaning ‘a swift movement.’ In the commen- 
tary however the word is interpreted as /iotDd, “after killing.” 
‘mya nan’ of Tib. should have been in instrumental as in 
the text we have nivvdne (com. nirvdriena) . Paliyd of the text 
seems to be a mistake for pasid, as the Tib. translation shows ; 
Tib. ’shug means “go, go in,” — the sense which is also preserved 
in the commentary — **prave^yatdm." The form pasid, however, 
is not in the imperative. 

Com. — When the mind seeks to attain to the state of 
complete concentration it should be made absolutely inactive 
{lit. to be completely killed) through nirvdna which possesses 
the nature of vacuity. The mind being thus killed, the pure 
knowledge of the vacuity of the three worlds should be 
attained ; that is all the sense. Otherwise, the sahaja knowledge 
being in the proximity of the illusory world may be easily 
disturbed. Sahaja is meant to be a state which may not be 
described {lit. established — apratisthita-) . 

[The commentator quotes the beginning of a verse from some 
other text in order to illustrate the indescribable character 
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of Sahaja. I have not been able to trace the quotation and 
the text from which it is made. In the next verse the 
commentator refutes the views of those who criticise the truth 
relating to non-cogitation (avianasikara).'] 

Tp. — K ill the mind completely through nirvana, [andl enter 
into pure vacuity of the three worlds. 

4. [pp. 1;42], Tib.— 

yid la ma byed gnug ma’i rah bshin la | 
brdsun pa rnarns kyis skur pa ma ’dibs ^ig ! 
rah dbah yod pa dah nih ’chih ma byed | 

In Tib. this verse occurs before the last. The Tib. is 
not a literal translation of the original verse — it is merely 
explanatory. ‘Yid la ma byed’ means literally “not to 
act in mind,’’ i.e., “not to cogitate” [amanskr). The Tib. 
version may be rendered as follows : — Do not decry erroneously 
the mental inaction in regard to the nature of the innate 
(? ‘ghug ma’). Freedom [from mental act, i.e., amansk(ira\ 
does not bring in bondage (‘nih ’chih’ — anuhandha) . 

Com. — Not to cogitate is amanasikdra. It is the Sahaja 
knowledge which is free from all possibilities of contradictions. 
It should not be abused by an attempt to comprehend the nature 
of Sahaja. So it has been said — all the contradiction that arises 
in the mind should be abandoned. The mind should be purified 
through Sahaja knowledge and fixed on that Sahaja knowledge 
which is free from doubts and contradictions. How to do 
that is described in the next verse. 

[The quotation in the Com. occurs in a more complete form 
in the Com. on Saraha’s l)ohako§a {supra, p. 90). But 
there also we do not find any mention of the source from which 
it is quoted. It occurs again in the Com. on the Garydcarya- 
vini^caya (Sastri, p. 16) where it is mentioned as a quotation 
from the ApHtisthdnaprakdh. In the two other contexts the 
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line occurs as Ydvan ka^cidvikalpah prabhavati manasi tydjya- 
rupah sa sarvah (supra, p. 90) and — tydjya-rupal} hi tdcdn 
(Sastri, p. IG). The reading prabhavati for yah bhavaii is 
evidently better.] 

Tr.— Do not erroneously decry non-cogitation. Do not wish 
bondage for self. 

5. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

seras ni mkha’ ’da mnam pa ni bde bar shugs 1 
dban po yul rnams skyed cig rtsaP ni deb | 

The regular translation of khasama in Tib. is ‘mkha’ mnam’ 
but here only kha- has been rendered, ’da seems to be a 
mistake for ’di. The first line is literally, “vacuity in the 
mind— in this [state of] equality joy enters.’’ 

The lacuna in the second pada can be reconstructed from 
the second line of Tib. which literally means — “ The least 
origination of sense-objects goes away ’’ The Com. has — tatksane 
ca indriyair visayd na dr^yante. The Tib. and the Com. 
support the restoration i^ndla-visaa tahi matta] na disai. 

Com. — The mind by its nature wants an object of attach- 
ment (. lit. companion). Through khasama, i.e., knowledge of 
vacuity, it enters into the state of joy which arises from 
the union of mind with vacuity [ = samasukha]. At that 
moment, the objects are not perceived by the senses. For the 
removal of errors (oikalpa) the next verse has been introduced. 

Tr.— When the mind united with vacuity enters into the f state 
of] joy which arises out of that communion, the objects of the senses 
are not at all perceived. 

6. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

thog ma spans pa shin ’de cu tha ma spabs I 
bla ma mchog gi shabs kyis gnis med bstan 1 

The meaning of ‘shib’ in the first line is not clear. It may 
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be taken in the sense of atma “self” for which the regular 
Tib. expression is ‘ bdag nid.’ The second pada of the original 
contains a lacuna at the end, which may be restored from Tib. 
‘gnis med bstan’ — advayam deMtam. The Com. has advayam 
kathitam. Hence the restoration addaa kahia is justified. 
The construction is passive ; mraguru-pda is therefore in the 
instrumental. The normal instrumental form should be vara- 
guru-pde. 

Com. The joy that arises out of the communion (i.e., 
samasukha) is without beginning, due to the absence of any 
permanent break. It is without end as it is indestructible. 
Such a joy, devoid of any dual character, has been communicated 
by the Guru through teaching. It cannot be explained in 
words. 

Tr.— It is without beginning, without end — such nomdual [joy] 
has been communicated by the best of Gurus. 

7. [pp. 1;43], Tib.— 

sems ni gafi du shi gyur pa | 
der ni rlun yah thim par 'gyur | 
ran rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu ni | 
su shig la ni gan gis ji Itar bstan | 

The first line of Tib. is not the exact translation of tu 
marai jahi of the text. It literally means “where in the mind 
there is appeasement.” ‘Yafi’ — of the second line should be 
taken in the sense of — ‘yan dag’ — meaning samyak. It conveys 
to some extent the meaning of nirdsa of the text. The lacuna 
in the second line of the text may be restored from Tib. — 
‘rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu nV =sva-vedyam tattvaphalam. 
The Com. has — tat svasamvedyalaksanath tattvam. The expres- 
sion occurs again in verse 9 [iw/ra] as saa-samveana tattaphala 
and in Frag. II of Saraha fverse 10, supra, p. as saa-sai^mthd 
tattaphalu. 
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Com. That the mind possessed with the knowledge of 
formal differentiation dies and that the [vital] wind gets 
dissolved — is a truth which can only be realised by one’s own 
self ; how can it be explained to another ? That this truth is 
not general, ie., may not be realised by everybody, is explained 
in the next verse. 

Tr.— Where the mind dies the [vital] wind is dissolved completely. 
Such an essence of truth, which can be realised by self,— how can 
that be told ? 

8. [pp. 1 ; 48], Tib. — 

smohs pa’i ’jig rten ’gro ba rnams kyi spyod yul min j 
mkhas pa rnams kyis de fiid bgrod bya min | 
gan la bla ma’i shabs ni mhis pa yi j 
kyi ho gan zag de yi spyod yul min | 

smohs pa’i — is clearly a mistake for — rmohs pa’i — which 
means “a fool,” translation of hadha of the text. The first 
two lines of Tib. may be literally rendered as — murkha-loka ! 
lokandm agocaram panditanam tattvam agamyam. The third 
and the fourth lines of Tib. mean “ He who is favoured by 
the Guru — can anything remain unrealised to that individual ? ” 
The com. has yab punyacdn guriipada-prasannah tasya tattvam 
gamfam jndtinh ^akijam ; hence I have restored the lacuna 
in the second line of the text as jo guriipd [apasanna taht 
ki citta agamnial though the com. requires taita instead 
of citta. 

Com. — The truth which is inaccessible to the fools is 
equally so to the learned people who are absorbed in the study 
of the scriptures, — i.e., the study of the scriptures does not help 
them at all in the realisation of truth. The truth comes only 
to the man of virtue, who has been blessed by the Guru. 

19 
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Tp.— T he truth is unattainable by the fools, by other people as well 
as to the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible to him 
who is blessed by the Guru ? 

9. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib. — 

ran rig de nid ’bras bur ni 1 
tai-lo-pa yis de skad bstan pa yin | 
yid kyi spyod yul du ni gaA gyiir pa | 
de ni don dam ma yin no | 

The second line of tlie original which is translated in Tib. 
as — yid kyi... yin no — is omitted in our text. The Tibetan 
translation may be literally rendered as — monagocardh visayah 
yasmin tasmin paramdrtMh na hhavanti. The com. has yc 
mano-gocara-prdptdh paddrthds ie paramdrthd na hhavanti. 
The Skt. com. of the Garya-carya-viniscaya (Sastrl, p. 62) 
quotes this verse in a corrupt form : — 

ma-sambcana tantaphala tilopde hhananti [ 
jo managoara goid so pammathe na honli \ 

It also occurs in Frag. II of Saraha, {supra p- 8, verse 10) 
almost under the same form, the only difference being that it 
contains the name of Sarahapa instead of that of Tilopa : 
saa-samhithd tattaphala sarahapda hhananti | 
jo managoarc pdthiai so paramattha na honti ] 

I have therefore restored the second line of the present verse 
as — jo matiagoara paitthai so paramattha na honti. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the truth that results from 
self-realisation. The objects that are within the reach of the 
mind are not of absolute value. That which is of spontaneous 
origin, that great joy which has no dual character is the 
[absolute] truth. Such is not the case with other objects and 
thoughts having dual character. In the next verse the means 
of dissipating this vikalpa is described. 
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Tr. — Tillopada speaks of that essential truth which is to be fully 
known by the self. That which reaches the mind is not the absolute 
truth. 

After the translation of the last verse the Tib. contains 
translation of a few more verses of which there is no trace 
either in the text or in its Sanskrit commentary. Their 
occurrence shows that the Dohakosa of Tillopada was known 
in more than one version and that the number of verses was 
not the same in them. Tib. translation of those additional 
verses is the following : — 

de hid bla ma’i gsuh gis bstan par bya ba mini j 

des na slob mas go pa Ita yin no | 

lhan skyes ’bras bu bdud rtsc’i ro | 

de hid su shig la ni ci shig bstan | 

gah du yid ni shi ba dah | 

yid dfio rluh ghis mham par shu | 

der ni rnam par kun spans pa la | 

khams gsum der gnas pa yin | 

rmons pa ghug ma’i rah bsbin ses par gyis | 

de tsho gti mug dra ba ma Itas chad par ’gyur | 

Tib. had ghes (1. 0) and gti nug (1. 10) which I have 
corrected respectively as ghis and gti mug. The Tib. may 
be rendered thus — 

tadeva guror-vacd na deiitam — tal ,Usyena hoddhavyam ; 
sahaja-phalam amrta-rasam tadeva kasniai kah dehti. yadd 
manasi idntih [jdta] mana-pavanun dimu samatdm {jmiptau}. 
tada sarvam parityaktam ; trlni bhuvandni tasmin vasanti. 
re murkha } sahaja-svahhdvarfi jdnlhi, mudhd stan-na 
paiyanti. 

The first of these verses occurs in its original form in 
Frag. II of Saraha (verse 9, p. 7, and also Saraha IV, p. 28, 
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where it is quoted from the Kriydsamuccaya). There are some 
minor variations between the two : — 

nau tam-vdahi guru kahai tam-bujjhai siso \ 
sahajdmiarasu saala jagu kdsu kahijjai kisa | 

10. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

lhan cig skyes pa’i sems ni legs par sbyohs | 
rche ’dir dhos grub thar pa lus ’dis rnin | 

The restoration of the lacuna in the second line of the text 
as — iha jammahi siddhi [^tnokkha hJianga^ — is doubtful but 
hhanga is almost imposed by the rhyme. In the Gom. the 
sense is made quite clear — mok^afica prdpsyasi anena ^arirena. 

The Tib. rchc ’dir rhih — literally means — asmin janmc 

siddhi-moksani anena kdycna jirnam. rhih means — jirna, i.e., 
old, worn out. It is evidently a mistake for rned “ to acquire, 
to discover” which agrees with the meaning of prdpsyasi an 
given in the commentary, hhanga occurs in Saraha’s Doha- 
kosa, verse 37 (supra, p. 14), and there too it rhymes with 
canga. The word is translated by M. Shahidullah as 
“diversity” (samsdraha hhange — la diversit6 du cercle de 
I’existence). But the Sanskrit commentary on the Dohakosa 
explains (supra, p. 79) cittarua samsdraha hhange as saihsdra- 
dcittamayo vd tasya hhagno samhhavailti, i.c., “the phenomenal 
world subsists in the mind — its diverse manifestations (?) 
arise there ; ” hhanga may therefore be taken in the sense of 
“the different manifestations.” Siddhi, i.c., spiritual success 
Budmokkha, i.e., spiritual liberation, are only diverse experiences 
made by the Yogin in course of his march. Siddhi and 
mokkha are not, however, the final goal. This meaning is 
further brought out by the commentary. 

Com. — The mind which is the source of vikalpajhdna should 
be well purified through Sahaja. The people who are siddha 
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will be Danilka, etc., in this very life. They will attain moksa 
too in this very body. 

[3antika is a special kind of spiritual attainment. Cf. The 
Pancakrama of Nagarjuna (ed. de la Vallde Poussin, p. 38, 
verse 30) — 

3dntikam paustikam cdpi tathd vasyahhicdrakam | 
Kkarsanddi yat sarvam kurydd indrayudhopamam | 

In the Tathdgatagiihyaka (ed. B. Bhattacharyya) the nature of 
these attainments is described (p. 168, 11. 1-2) — 

3dntike mntacintam (sic) hi paustikc piistimdnasam | 

Vnhjc raktam manah krtvd krodhc kruddham prasadhayet \ 

also p. 64 (11. 1-2) — 

H^dntikc Jocandkdram paustike padmarajrinam \ 

Va^ye vairocanapadam vajrakrodho' bhicdrake | 

In both these cases sdntika is translated into Chinese (Taissho 
Ed. Tripit, Vol. XVIII, p. 510 and p. 484 respectively) ussi-tsai 
meaning peace.” In tha MahdDyutpntti (ed. Sakaki, Section 
cxcviii, 4241-4244), all the four spiritual powers are enumerated 
— sdntika, paustika, dhhicdrika and rasi-karanam. The 
meanings in Tibetan are giveni respectively as — shi-ba — peace, 
peaceful ; rgyas pa — increase, increasing ; drag ^ul spyod pa — to 
have a fierce look (a mystic practice) and dbah du bya ba — to 
control, faculty of controlling others. 

Therefore when the commentary explains the second pada 
of the text as — iha janmani siddliayo hi lokdh sdntikddayah — 
the idea is that the spiritual powers like sdntika^ paustika, 
dhhicdrika and vaMkarana may be obtained in this very life. 
But, as is well known, these powers are supposed to be of 
secondary importance in relation to the highest spiritual goal. 
Hence the meaning of bhanga in the text as “ diverse mani- 
festations ” may be justified.] 
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Tp.-— P urify the mind well through Sahaja. There will be 
manifestation of success and liberation in this very life. 

11. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

gab. du sems ni ’gro ba der | 

der ni sems med par ni Itos | 

ba bye ba raed par ro mnam gnas par gyis 1 

sems dab sems med ni legs par rtshol | 

rche ’di nid pa dnos grub legs par gsal por rned | 

sems ni gab du slii gyur pa | 

khams gsum po ni de ru thim | 

gab du ni \ios=yatr(i cittuh ydti fatra aciitam pahja. 

This is therefore an exact translation of the first line of the text 
— -ya/?* Jdi citta tain siinahu acitta. The second line of the text 
however is not literally translated, ba bye ba med par — unless 
faulty, may be interpreted as aham vUesa-rahitah which conveys 
the idea of dvayarahita of the commentary, ro mnam gnas 
par gyis — sumarasah varttate. I have restored the lacuna in the 
second line of the text as samarasa [nimmah hhdvdbhdva-rahia^ 
on the strength of the commentary — evani dvayarahita- 
samarasah saiva nirmalam cittam simhhdvatah suddhabodhi- 
rupam. If the restoration stands then acitiu of the first line 
should be corrected as acia for the sake of the rhyme. 

Por Tibetan rche ’di de ru thim — there is no original 

in the text. It may be rendered as — asmin janmc tattvam 
siddhim atihyena prdpsyasi. cittdciitam susthu jndsyasi citte. 
yasmin Mntih sambhavati trihhuvanah tasmin hillnah. 

Com. —The lacuna in the first part of the commentary 
renders it unintelligible. The second part is the comment on 
the second line of the verse— The samarasa which has no dual 
character is the pure and the best [state of the] mind ; — it is 
by its very nature the pure bodhi which is free from encroach- 
ment of all objects of senses. 
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Tp.— W here the positive aspect of the mind merges into, the 
negative aspect of the mind too merges. The state of communion 
[of the mind with vacuity] is pure and without any positive and 
negative character. 

12. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib . — The Tibetan translation of this verse is 
wanting. The com. contains a lacuna but its sense can be 
made out. 

Com. — In the present verse emphasis is laid on compassion 
towards others. The mind, free from dual knowledge, reaches 
its amplitude like the kaJpavTlisa which spreads itself in the 
three worlds. He who thinks “ This is mine, that is of others ” 
baffles his Sahaja nature through attachment to vikalpa. He is 
not free though he is so by his nature. So no distinction 
should be made between self and others. 

Tr.— The tree of non-dual mind has attained vastness in the three 
worlds. It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. There are 
no “mine” and “thine.” 

[The verse occurs in Saraha’s Dohakosa (verse 107, p. 23) 
under more correct forms as — 

addaa cittataruaraha (jaii tihuvan^ citthdra \ 
karund phulUphala dharui ndu paratia udra \ 

The form tihuvane (locative) satisfies the exigencies of grammar 
better and dharai in the second line is preferably a better 
reading. The comparison of citta with tree {taruvara) and 
elephant {gaja, cf. com. taruvarah ^ (jajah, etc.) is very common 
in the Cary as. 

Gf. 1. Md, taruvara panca hi <fdla | 

cancala cle paitho kdJa j — Luyi-pada. 

16. mdtela cla-(jaandd dhavai | — Mahidhara-pada. 

17. (jaavara samarasa sandhi guriia \ — Vina-pada. 

45. mana taru pdhca indi tasu sd.hd | 

asd bahala pdta-phala-hdhd | —Kanhu-pada. 
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13. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib.— 

raft gshan mnam pas sans rgyas rje btsun ’gyur | 

It is the tentative translation of the first line of the text. 
Literally rendered it stands thus — nijah para^ca samah, huddhah 
hhattdrakah hhavati. It therefore seems to have been based on 
a line like — 

para appdna sama huddha hhattdraa aaala | 

Instead of the translation of the second line of the text, Tib. 
adds three lines which cannot be traced to the original : — 

sems ni namkha’i daft du shugs nas thim | 
de’i rche dban po Ida dan yul rnams dan ] 
phuh po khams na du khams rnam son | 

It may be rendered as — cittam akdhm pravUati mllnaUca 
[hhamW]. tasmin ksanc pancendriya-risaxjdh skandha-dhdtn- 
dyatandni ca tatra prarUanti, 

Com. — Both the self and others have essentially the 
same nature. Through Sahaja avoid all errors about it. Hence 
all the beipgs become Buddha through this very nature from the 
beginning. 

Tr.— Do not falsely distinguish between self and non-self. All 
are ever Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime stations ; 
mind by fts nature is pure. 

14. [pp. 2;44], Tib.— 

gah shig brtan dah gyo ba’i rnam pa kun | 
stoh pa gos pa med pa ste | 

’di la dbah par mi bya’o | 

= lit. yadeva nUcalam sacalam ca sarvathd 
^unyam niranjanam. tatra vicdrarh md kuru. 
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Com. — Sacalam or that which moves is the sattvaloka and 
nUcalam or that which is fixed is the hlidjanaloka. Tlie secret 
of the world is established as being undetermined and solely 
attractive with reference to the custom of the whole world. 
^tinyam is that knowledge of truth which is free from all iiikalpa, 
is pure and undisturbed by the impurity of the innumerable 
sulTerings accompanied by desire. Do not try to comprehend it 
by the power of discrimination. As cinlamnnl, though it has a 
nature of duality, contains the unattainable (?) essence of the 
world so also the knowledge, though vitiated by error, through 
discrimination, resolves the essence of the world into diO'erent 
categories like the sphere of merit (punya), etc., of the beings. 
In the next verse the error in the discrimination of alma (self) 
and (ihnlya (of self) is spoken of. 

[There are some mistakes in the commentary. 1. 17 — .saml- 
sanakJ('^(tj(ll(tk(il(ihk(H'ik(il<m, if corrected as knlnnlicimkaUm and 
1. 19 latJtanikalpitkuin-, if corrected as laHul otkaJpakaDi- can 
give the right sense. J 

Tr. — Those which are the customs of all are [either] moving or 
not-moving. [But] the vacuity is free from impurity. Do not judge 
[it]. - 

15. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

’din bdag go ’don ’gro ba’o | 
gah slug ran rig ses par bya | 
dri mod sems kyi ran bshin la | 
gan zig ran rig ses par bya J 

The last two lines of Tib. = nirmalaciltasya svahhCi- 
vam sail svayam jdnCiti. This translation is not therefore 
quite correct. The real meaning is brought out in the Skt. 
Com. — nirmala-citta-si'ahhfwatdm katham so'pi huddliyatL 
Hence my restoration of the second line of the text as — nimmala- 
ciltasahaha so ki hujjhai — is justified. 

*20 
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Com. — Whosoever takes ‘ this to be the self ’ and ‘ that to 
be the world ’ how can he understand the nature of the pure 
mind? He cannot understand the truth through the obsession 
of “ self ” and “ things relating to self.” In the next verse is 
described the all-spreading (i.e., the universal) nature of the 
yogins who concentrate on the truth. 

Tr.— He who thinks ‘this is seif,’ ‘this is world ’—can he 
understand the nature of the pure citta ? 

16. [i2;45]. Tib.— 

bdag ilid ’gro ba bdag nid sahs rgyas te | 
bdag hid dri med ciii bdag hid yid la mi byed pa | 
de la ’gro ba med ciii gos pa med | 

= (tlunn cvajagai alinin eva hnddiKih | 
ahath mahi-raliitak aham amaufilidrm'n \ 
etad niscalmh ninjranthalxam [ 

gos pa med — is doubtful, “gos” means cloth and gos 
med — is the usual Tib. translation of naynahi, nircjrantha 
— Jit. one who has given up worldly ties. As is evident 
the last line of Tib. is only an elaboration of the meaning given 
in the Skt. commentary as l)havali saiiisdrasiasya hhaujano 
hJianjdJiah . The Tib. and the commentary support my restora- 
tion of the second line as — 

hail amanasidra l>havabhanjana. 

Com. — I myself am the universe. T am the Buddha. I 
myself am he who is free from impurity (niraujana) and I am 
the mental inaction [in person]. Bhnmh is the cycle of 
existence. He who destroys it is also myself — Thus does the 
yogin whose mind is in perfect unison with the reality think 
day and night that the universe is permeated by the reality. 

[The quotation in the commentary also partly occurs in the 
com. on Saraba’s Doliakosa (p. 105). The source is mentioned 
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tliei’c as the Hevajra. It is in fact found in the Ilcnijra Tanlra, 
Chap. VIII {Sri-HeDajra-maimimd-ijo(jini-c(ikra-)naliayoginin(m 
mcldpakah pntalo ndma). Though tlicrc are slight variations in 
readings in different MB8. of the Tantra whicli I have examined 
the present quotation seems to contain tlie most satisfactory 
reading.] 

Tp.— I am the universe, I am the Buddha, I am [he who is] 
free from impurity — I am the mental inaction [in person] and I am 
the killer of the cycle of existence. 

17. [2; 4-5]. Tib.— 

yid ni rje htsun ham kliar rje htsun ma j 
hin mchan dii ni gah hyed lhan cig skyes la... [ 

— manah hhagavdn kliah bhagavatl ] 
dicdnitram gal karoti sahaje [gojandm] \ 

In the xylograph available to rne the last word is effaced. 
But in the Sanskrit commentary the sense is clearly brought 
out \.is—ahainihm mhajena ciiiarh yojagilavgam. On the 
strength of the Tibetan translation and the commentary I have 
restored the second line of the text as — dicdrdtti sahaje rdliiai. 
rdhiai may he justified as a causative form from y/raha-< 
\/raks- ; x/raha means “to remain,” “stay” — hence x^mha — 
to make stay, i.e., yojaya — . As regards the restoration of the 
lacuna in the first line after manaha as hhaaod there is no diffi- 
culty. It is fully supported by Tib. yid ni rje btsun — and 
Skt. com. — mono.. .bhagavdn. 

Com. — The mind, i.c., bodhicitia is the Bhagavan, the 
vacuity-like, i.e., khasama the great joy which pervades it (the 
mind) is the Bhagavatl. This is why it has been said in the 
Herukamja Tantm that Bhagavan has the form of semen and 
the joy arising out of its satiation is called the kdminl. To 
express the same idea in another way compassion (kanind) is 
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Bhagavan. The vacuity-like, i.c., is Bhagavati. The 

knowledge of the non-duality of compassion and vacuity is 
Bhagavati-Bhagavan. Bhagavati is not different. Thus 
should the mind be fixed day and night through sahaja. So 
it has been said in the Samputa . — 

[The first quotation in the commentary is said to be from 
the Hcrukardja Tantra. The first part of the name of the 
Tantra referred to was broken in the MS. I have restored it as 
Srl-Henilia as that is the only Tantra of this particular school 
with the name of which — raja tantra can go. I have not how- 
ever been able to trace the line in the MS. of the Heruka Tantra 
in my possession. It is on the other hand found in the 
Herajra Tantra (Ch. VIII), The complete ^loka occurs 
there as — 

hikrdkdro bhared bkagardn lat sukhatii kdiniul 

ninrld [var. smrtani] ] 
ckdncka-vi ijogo' sau ksanddckd pard ralih || 

The second quotation is said to be from the Sanipala. The 
full title of the text is Santpuiodbliaca-kalpardja Tantra (A.S.B. 
3828, 4854). The Sloka occurs also in the Ilevajra Tantra 
where it is found in Ch. VIII. The Sloka in its proper 
form is — 

nadUrotoprabdhena dlpajijoti prahandharat | 
satatavi tattraijogcna sthdtavyam ahordtratah \ 

My restoration of the lacuna at the beginning of the 
second line as sahaja — is wrong. The reading rdkarnisani 
given in the quotation spoils the metre. All the MSS. of the 
Hcvajra Tantra have ahordtratah], 

Tr.— Mind is the Bhagavan ; the vacuity is the Bhagavati. 
It [mind] should be fixed in the Sahaja day and night. 
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18. [2 ; 46]. Tib.— 

skye dan ’cbi ba dag las grol bar ’gyur | 
gshug ma ri yid la rgynn du gnas par gyis | 

grol bar ’gyur — means “ is free’’ (mulda). But the text 
and the commentary require hhrantih. The Tib. in my opinion 
should he corrected as ’khrul bar ’gyur — meaning “is error, 
illusion” {bhrdntih). The Tib. when literally rendered is — 

janmah mnranam ca hhrdniih \ 
tatdh cUlmh nirantaram tistluiti j 

The restoration of the second line of the text is supported 
by the Tih. as well as the com. which has — 

i(i.widt diiulyani cittam uiranUirc Hlhitam hhacati \ 

Com. — Birth, i.c., coining into existence, death That 

also is complete illusion {ribilpa ) — so error should not be com- 
mitted about it. Tluis it has been said — death is illusion 
(HhaJlxt) ; [freedom from this illusion ? J leads to the position 
of hJiccdi'l. It has hcen further said that according to the 
capacity of realisation the merits of beings [are determined]. 
IJtpddd (birth) exists as a fact of perception and not in any other 
way. So one’s own mind is fixed in the nlrdntdrd. Nirdutdram 
is the state in which nothing stands between. It is a state in 
which vacuity and compassion are inseparable. [One] should 
never get detached from it. 

[I have not been able to trace the two quotations in the 
com. to their original. The second quotation — prdnidhdnd- 

rcdhd-sdnidrihydl ndU'dndin pmyd occurs in the comment on 

verse It (snprd, p. 44, 11. 19-20) under a slight altered form as 
a part of the commentary and not as a quotation — prdnidlwuh 
rcdhdt mirdudm piinyddhipdlyadi ndndbhdgcnd jdcjdddrthdm 
kdwti.] 
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Tr. — Do not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then 
one’s own mind will stay in a state devoid of duality. 

19. [2 ; 4G]. Tib.— 

’bnb steg« dka’ tbub nags la ina brteii cig \ 
bus dan gtsaii sbras bde ba mi rued do | 

dka’ tbub nags — sliould be corrected as dka’ tlmb gnas — 
wJiicb means taporuna “ liermitage bus — sliould be corrected 
as — lus — which means dcha “ body.” Sbras — does not mean 
anything, if corrected as ‘sbyans’ it would convey the sense 
of ‘washing.’ Hence gtsaii sbyans would convey the sense that 
is rendered in the com. as — jiila-snancnd bahyarupem . Tib. 
would then literally mean — 

Uriham iapocanatn mfi scnjalCmi | 

(JeJtakificc mulim no prCipnijasi \ 

Com. — Do not go to external sacred places and hermitages. 
By bathing in water externally nobody shall get salvation. That 
is the whole meaning. The only holy place is the mahfiyana. 
Salvation can be attained by washing away all the impurities 
of illusion in the stream of knowledge arising from it. That 
cannot be attained by bathing at external holy places. 

Tr.— Do not attach yourself to sacred places and hermitages. 
You will not attain peace through purity of body. 

20. [3 ; 46]. Tib.— 

chans pa khyab ’jug dbaii phyug lha ] 
byaii chub yod bsher gsum la bkur mi bya | 

Tib. has Ida instead of lha which is clearly a mistake. 
Tib. literally means — 

brahma- t'isnu-mahesvara-devan | 
hodhisattva traydn md sevyatdm \ 
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The normal translation of bodhisallva would be byan chub 
sems dpa’. byaii chub yod bsher — literally is “one who exists 
in bodhi.” The com. has hralnud visnu lUdheh'araica Iniyo 
dcvd hodhisaHrena snrvuihdna nainafihartiavydh. These support 
the restoration of the second line of the text as — Bohisattva ma 
hirahu scrd. 

Com. The three gods Brahma, Vis^u and Mahe^ara 
should not be worshipped by a Bodhi sattva because they belong 
to an inferior way [of religious belief] So it has been said 
in the Aslamhasrild Prajddpdramitd— one ought not to offer 
flowers, incense or light to other gods. Nor should he worship 
other gods. 

[I have not been able to trace the quotation to its original. 
The first part of the title was broken in the MS., my restoration 
is hypothetical. It may be as well ^^ata-falhasrikd,] 

Tr.— Brahma, Ylsnu. Mahesvara— do not worship [these] gods, 
oh Bodhisattva ! 

21. [3; 47]. Tib.— 

lha mains mchod ’bab stegs ma ’gro shig | 
lha rnams mchod kyah thar pa grob mi ’gyur [ 
=dct)dn nid pujnya ilrlhani mu ijaccha | 
devdrudhanena mohsum na prapsyati \ 

The second line which is lost in the original, is also com- 
mented on in the com. as — hdliyudcraturddhuucna liiihusnunrud- 
dkimofesum nu prdpyutr. Hence I have restored the line as — 

deiHipnjdhi na vwkkha pdhd. 

Com. The worship of gods made of stone should not be 
practised. External holy places should not be visited. Spiritual 
liberation cannot be attained by worshipping external gods and 
bathing in sacred places. 
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Tr— Do not worship the gods ; you should not go to holy 
places. You shall not attain salvation through devotion to gods. 

22. [3; 47]. Tib.— 

main par mi rtog scms kyis saiis rgyas incliod par gyis ] 
srid daii mya lian ’das la gnas par ma byed cig ] 

Tib. has cag instead of cig, but that is evidently a mistake, 
cig is an imperative affix. Tib. — 

avikaJpa-ciUcna Biiddhmu dradlujatam | 
hhai'a-ninmnc stJiitlni ma kriyalam | 

The com. on the second line is — hhuva simsdrc nirvanc 
ncchcde ca {ithilhir md kum. These support the reconstruction 
of the second line as — hhai'a-nwvdnc ma karuhu re thille \ 

Com. — The knowledge of non-duality is called Prujnd- 
pammitd. So it has been said by Dignagapuda — “ The know- 
ledge of Prajndpdramitd is non-dual. It is tathdgala.'' 
Cultivate it with mind fixed on it. Do not stay in the world 
of being and the world of annihilation. 

[The quotation from the work of Dignaga occurs in other 
places too. Cf. the Ahhisamaydiankdrdloka of Haribhadra (ed. 
Tucci, p. 28) and Sddhanamdld (cd. Bhattacharya, I, p. 32]) ; 

Prajndpdramitdjmnam-advaym sd talhdyatah ] 

■ sadhya tddarthyayogena tacchahdam granthamdrgayoh | 

In Sddhanamdla the beginning of the second line is misquot- 
ed as sadhyatadarthayogena tacchahdam. The particular work 
of Dignaga from which the sloka is quoted is not mentioned.] 

'Pr —Worship the Buddha with unfailing mind. Do not stay 
in the [world of] being and the [world of] annihilation. 

23. [3 ; 47]. Tib.- 

’ses rab thabs kyi tih ’rjin shugs | 

gah tshe mig yo bar ni brtan par byed nus na [ 

Ida yi chan nams myaA ’grub par ’gyur | 
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nams myau — seems to be a mistake for flams myoii which 
means according to S. C. Das “experience,” but according to 
Jaschko “delight, enjoyment.” ‘una/hon’ — the supreme know- 
ledge is also a state of bliss, hence its translation as flams 
myou may be justifted. The second line of the Tib. is, however, 
clear. Literally the Tib. may be rendered into Sanskrit as — 

prajnoprnia-samddhun Ufgno bhuva \ 
yadi Insmin (?) dnjhah bliavUuni sakyatc 1 
dlmanah mahd (?) anutUirani sidhyoti | 

The original verse is defective in meaning as well as 
metre. The meaning becomes clear if we either correct 
join «yasmi)i) as jai «yodi) or take it in that sense, join 
and jai both are sometimes translated into Tibetan as gal-te ; 
cf. Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 7 (jai noygd bin /nn’=gcer-bus 
gal-te grol ’gyur na) ; 77 (-jahi iaht namn cintasso — gnl-ta 
yid-dii on uam sflam pa’i sems). The metre still remains 
defective and laggnhn, which cannot be corrected as logga'i 
because an imperative is wanted, docs not rhyme with 
sUUlhai. 

Com. — The union of Pmjna (sapience) and opnyn (means) 
is the complete {adiinyo) union of vacuity and compassion. 
Attach yourself to it and if the mind is fixed in it, there is no 
doubt that the supreme knowledge of Buddha will be attained. 

Tv. — Attach yourself to the union of sapience and means. When 
one is fixed in that, the supreme [knowledge] is attained. 

24. [3 ; 47], Tib.— 

ji Itar dug ni zos bar gyur pa las | 
dug gis kyan ni ’che bar mi ’gyur ba | 
de Itar srid pa zos kyan la ’byod pa | 

’dod you gyis ni ^chen bar mi ’gyur ro | 

= Yathd i^m-hlmlcsanat \ risempi mrtynh na bhavati \ 
talhd bhava-hlmnjanendpi 1 samsdra-bondhnnam na hhacuti | 

21 
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The second line of the text is commented on as : tatha hhavarii 
siimsarasiiliham risayadihinh hhnnkte yogi \ na [fu tasya ?yo-] 
gino visaycna samsdra-handhanam hhaiHiti. Hence there is 
no difficulty in restoring the second line as — 

tiuia hhava bhunjui hhavahi nn jnitd. 

Com. — Just as a man versed in the science of poison does 
not die even after swallowing the poison, in the same way the 
yogi, though he may enjoy the pleasures of the material world, 
does not get attached to the world. So it has been said in the 
Hevajra Tantra that the very poison by which all other beings 
are killed — that poison the man who is versed in its science nses 
for the purification of poison. By those means, by which others 
get attached to the world, [the yogi] becomes free from the 
bondage of existence. Hence in the next verse the efficacy of 
karmamiulrd is established. 

[The first two lines of the quotation occur also in the com- 
mentary on Haraha’s Dohakosa (p. 83) ; these lines occur in 
the 2nd Patala, Part H ( = 12th of the Chinese Tr.) of the 
Hevajra Tantra. The chapter is called : dddhinirnaijo nduut 
dvitiya-patalah. The second two lines of the quotation occur 
in the same patala of the Hevajra, but after 3 verses. A similar 
verse occurs in its 9th patala (Part I) — Visuddhi-patalah — 

Yena tu yena tu hadhyati hka-stena tu tena tu 

bandhanam mucyate | 

The verse however is found in the SubhaHtasanigraha 
(Bendall, pp. 37-38) as a citation from the Cittavihiddhi- 
prakarana of Aryadeva. Its first line, which has a lacuna in our 
MS., runs thus — 

yena yena hi badhyanlc jantavo randrakarmand | 

Similar ideas are found in Jmnasiddhi (I, verse 15, p. 32). 

The word palultd is not met with elsewhere in the Dohas. In 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 70, there is a word, paluttia. In one 
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of the MSS. of Saralia’s text it is found under the form pdUtlja 
M. Shahidullah, in his glossary, gives its Sanskrit equivalent as 
paryasya. The meaning of paluUia, in that context, is clearly 
that of “returning.” Tib. translation is slar yan (Shahidullah 
gives it as slar yaa through inadvertence). Slar yaii has the 
sense of a ‘ backward movement ’ as in slar yan ’gro — samsarum 
(rotation ; sec S. (1. Das — DicAionnry , sub. verb.). Inverse 70 of 
Saraha, palult'ui (dJut hi p<i(Jci (Tib. slar yan de ru ’bab) is 
explained in the commentary as ptninh hilraira ixtlaii. The 
word is connected with Bengali pdhit which S. K. Bhatterji 
derives from palldtu < pdiyusla (§ ‘243). Pdliifla under con- 
sideration, however, does not seem to have any connection with 
pdhiUd. Pdhilld may be derived from praynkid on the analogy 
of pdluttid < pdrijdsld. Praynkid in Western Apabhraiiisa is 
pauila (Jacobi — Bkdinsdlld Kdlid — (llossar). Is it then an 
Eastern variant of pa a/ fa?] 

Tr.— As [0*1®] engaged in [the science of] poison swallows the 
prison, so does one enjoy the world [of existence] not being attached 
to the world. 

25. [3 ; 4a], Tib.- 

bya’o rnal ’byor pas ui las la skyur ni ’debs j 
skad cig bshi dan ’gyur ba. bzi ru de ru sad | 
skad cig dga’ ba de yi bye grag ses par gyis ] 
rntshan gshi mtshaii iiid spans dah [ses]par gyis [ 

In the 4th line Tib. has sbaiis which is evidently a mistake 
for spalls, “ to abandon.” Mtshan gshi nichan fiid — requires a 
note. S. C. Das quotes Jaschke [Dh /lmiary, sub. verb.] and 
explains mtshan gshi — as the cause of a sign or symptom, 
mtshan — really means symptom, sign— laksatui and gshi=that 
which gives origin to a thing and hence mnJa. Therefore 
mtshan gshi=lak-^dm-)}tula . mtshan nid*the sign, the essential 
characteristic; hid has the sense of “ self,” “ the very ” as in 
lia hid — “I myself;” hence ' mtshan hid =■ the very sign, or 
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the essential sign. S. 0. Das gives an illustration (loc. cit.j 
to explain the difference between the two expressions — “man 
is the intshan gshi of his own mtshan nid,’’ i.e., one is “ the 
cause “ and the other “ the caused.” Therefore I think that 
the Til), translator by — mtshan gshi mtshan hid, wanted to 
convey the idea of laluvja-laksaho which occurs in the Sanskrit 
Commentary. 

The 4’ib. is explanatory and not an exact translation of the 
text. When literally rendered into Sanskrit it is — 

ijogiu ! liiirma ma (Jiisjidioni | 

1)S(tU(ltit- cot t'orah l>]i(ir<i}i li hhcdCnu Udrd judjioldiit | 
lisunudduddh cdti'di'oli tcsdui hheddui judlainjddi | 
Idksild-laksado-prah d ddi’n jdaUivyudi j 

The Tib. therefore does Jiot help us much in restoring the 
second line of the original. I have restored it with great 
diffidence from the commentary whi(‘h h‘d>^...calvarah Imnidli \ 
ca tvd ra^c-d n a n da.s-la Ui a i oa pa ri jm panic. 

Com.— Moments are four, and pleasures are similarly known 
to be four. [So it has been said in the Herajra.] How can 
one know the differences in the moments and differences in the 
pleasure without [practising] kanna-mudrd ? So karma-niddra. 
should not bo slighted. The [ultimate] jirutli, free from ‘ the 
cause ’ and ‘ the caused ’ [i.c., duality] can be realised in this 
very person. Fix your attention on the goal— the perfect joy 
{paramdnanda) in its midst. 

[The long quotation is from the llerajra, I, patala 3, tlie 
Sandhyahhdsano naiua paialah. As the name of the chapter 
indicates, the verses occurring in it are all garbed in symbolic 
language {cf. ray paper on Sandliahhasu, T.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 389). The plain translation of the verses is — 

“ That supra-mundane which is of the shape of the letter 
e, which is adorned in the middle with the letter mm is the 
seat of all kindness — the basket of Buddha’s treasures. There 
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the pleasures come into being — are differentiated in the order of 
moments. These pleasures which have their source in the letter 
evnm can be comprehended when the moments arc perceived. 
Ini order of the four moments [these pleasures arc] — vicitra, 
vipdka, vimardda, viloksam — the yogins know these. Vicitra 
is of different kinds — embracing, kissing, etc. F/po/eo is the 
pleasure which is of an opposite nature — the enjoyment of 
knowledge. Vimardda is excitation [? dtocanam of the text 
should be corrected as drocanani]. . .ailaksana is different from the 
other three and is free from passion and indifference. The first 
ananda is in vicitra, paramananda in ripdku, rir(lmdnand(t in 
vimardda and .mhajdnanda in vilakmka.” 

For a detailed discussion of this analysis of daaada and 
its striking similarity with the four stages of Brahma, see the 
introduction . 

Karmamudrd, which is said to be the means by which the 
four moments can be perceived and the four anandas realised, is 
not explained either in the text or the commentary. It is 
referred to in the Subhdsitasamgraha (Bendall, p. 04) in connec- 
tion with the different signs of spiritual progress {adhijatma- 
nimittam) thus — tasmdt karmamudrd upaijatraijahhcdcna mrdu- 
madhyddhimdtrataydvaganlavyd — i.e., as there are signs — 
nimittas — in different stages of the spiritual progress so 
karmamudrd should be understood in order of the differences in 
its method — slow, medium and extreme. The meaning seems 
to be that for the perception of those signs (nimittas) karma- 
mudrd should bo practised. This practice may be less intense, 
intense and extremely intense. For further explaining the 
meaning of karmamudrd the Subhdsitasathgraha quotes a verse, 
attributed to 3dkyamitra — 

yathdgnir ddrumadhyastho noltislhcn manthandd vind | 

lathdhhydsdd vind bodhir jdyate ncha-janmani || 

Sec Sarvasuddhi-visuddhi-kramah of ^akyamilra, verse 
86, in Pailcakrama ed. Vallec Poussin, p. 31. 
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The implication of this verse is that karmamudrd = ahhyasa 
“practice.” Karmaniudrd is iurther referred to as Icardkhyd- 
mudrd in the Pancakrama of Ghaiitapada quoted in the 
Subhddta-satngraha (p. 52) — 

samaya-ynndrd-molidi'oyavidhdnena rajrasydgre manaii 
hodhicitte gate yadrSam sukham atpadyate gumpadesaias tat 
samyak samupalaksya sthirlkrtya tanmayatdm npamtaPi vajra- 
dharat ram ihaira janmani samjanayati niyatam evdviedreneti | 

doitlyakramo' pi kar dkhy d -mndr a- dv drey a parvavad iipa- 
laksya sthiratai'n gatath bodkicittam adseaiarupam paramdrtha- 
nirrikatpa-scabhavam jdtam sadrajradliaratiiam fia)npddayatlti \ 

Hence it appears that kanna-madra was that yogic practice 
by which the seminal fluid (bodhicilta or .sain erti-bodhicit ta) 
could be carried to the topmost circle {vaira-))iani) and made to 
attain a permanent (sdhata), ultimate (paravnlrtha) and 
undisturbed (nirvikalpa) character. It seems that in course 
of this practice the yogi used to perceive four stages which are 
described as moments (ksam) and four kinds (probably ac- 
cording to the degrees of intensity) of pleasant sensations 
{ananda). Evidently all the mystic schools did not believe in 
the efi&cacy of the practice. The Kdlacakra school believed in 
the practice of Mahdmudrd — 

karmamudrd-parityaktam jndnamudrmwarjilam \ 
mahamudrd-samutpannam sahajam ndnyayd salia |1 

(cf. Vimalaprabhd, extracts in Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Govt. coll. — A. S. B. ; H, P. Sastrl, p. 74)]. 

Tp. — D o not slight the karmamndra. [Through it] the different 
kinds of moments and pleasure may be known. 

26. [3 ; 48], Tib.— 

Kyi ho mchog daii dga’ bral ’di ni dbyed par bya | 
bla ma mchog gi shahs la gus par gyis la legs par Ion | 

= bhoh I paramdnandani viyogum ca viedritai'yam | 
vara-guru-caranam sti^thu arddlianena | 
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[The first line of the text is evidently corrupt as lehnrc 
parama-dhira ma hiarl does not convey any sense. We have 
seen from the closing lines of the commentary on the last verse 
that the present contains instruction about fixing the attention 
on the paramdnanda amongst different kinds of annndas. I 
would therefore correct the text as JcJiurc parama-hirama hiarl | 
i.c., differentiate between (tbe two kinds of anandas) paramn 
and virama. In that case dnanda-viy (uja of Tib. is tO be taken 
in the sense of viranidnanda.^ 

Tp. — L earn to differentiate between parama and virama by 
adoring well the feet of the worthy Guru. 

27. [3 ; 48-49], Tib.— 

gall slug dga’ ba nichog dan dga’ bral gyis | 
kyi ho skad cig der ni lhan skyes rtogs par bya \ 

The text contains a lacuna to the extent of one leaf 
hence the original of tiiis verso is completely lost. Only a 
portion of the Sanskrit commentary is preserved. The Tib. 
literally rendered is — 

yak paraiua-anandam bhedam ca [jdndti] \ 
tanmin ksanc sahajam jdndti 1 

On the strength of this I have made a provisional restora- 
tion of the verse as — parama ananda bhcii jo jCiuai \ khanahi 
sobi sahaja bujjhai |1 

Tr. — He who knows the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows 
the Sahaja in a moment. 

[The existing part of the commentary consists of two verses 
which arc quoted from tbe Hecajra Tautra, II, Patala 4, 
fol. 29''. 

The verses occur there]under the following form — 

madanam ca pdbayct-tdsdm svayam caiva pibed rratl [ 
yasydd-anurdgayet mudrdm ffiHipardrtha-prasiddhaye || 
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kalikolalxc hoJakam ksipla kundurn[m kuru]{c mail \ 
lasniin yogyc s(i}nupaHa kapura na tyajed-hndhah || 

The reading is corrupt in many cases — pdhayel for pai/flj/c/ 
is wrong ; yafiyad is (widently a mistake for paicad ; kakkolakc 
instead of kakkole spoils the metre ; the fourth line is meaning- 
less ; the reading in our commentary is therefore preferable. 
The verses are garbed in what is called in these texts saiidha- 
Jthdm, i.e., symbolic language. madanam = madya, wine ; 
kakkola = padma , “lotus holakani = vajra ; karpuram = 
hikra, semen virile [for these words and for sandhdbhdm 
see my note, I. H. Q., Vol. YI, p. 380 IT.], The word 
knndttru is explained there as dinndriya-yogam (cf. also 
dclndriya-sarndpatti, Tathdgatayiihyaka , p. 41) and translated 
into Chinese as siang-ying — “ Yoga, yuklu, the act of uniting.” 
The word is etymologically inexplicable. I think it is also a 
symbolic word like the others of the list. In the Brahmanical 
Tantras we frequently meet with words like kundagolodhliacam 
dramjam, etc. The word is used there almost in the same sense 
as karpurnm in the verses under discussion. K'lmja of the 
Brahmanical Tantras and kunduru of the Buddhist Tantras 
therefore seem to be synonymous, both meaning “ the sexual 
act,” and by analogy the samddhi, i.e., the state of complete 
concentration. ] 

In Tib. there is an additional verse after verse 27. 

yon tan rin chen [der ni] sans rgyas gnas bya ste | 

Mod pa mo yi ze ’brul ni Mi hid ses par bya | 

= jndvu-ral na-bhede Buddhah vaaati | [?] 

^8. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skad cig bye bral de ru lhan skyes gah ses pa ] 
de ni tshe Mi hid la rnal ’byor par brdsad do |1 

The Tib. is not an exact translation of the original-- 
= ksana.-bhede tasmin sahajaih yah jdndti [ 
iha janmani atraiva sah yogi bhanyate | 
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The Tib. omits ananda ikham-ananda hheu) in the translation. 
But as the different grades of spiritual joy have been described 
in the previous verse, emphasis is placed on the different 
moments {khana) in which those grades of spiritual joy (mianda) 
are realised. The first line of the Tib. seems to have been based 
on an original like /c/iana hhedahi mhaja jo jcinai — “he who 
knows of the Sahaja in the different moments.’’ 

Com. — He who realises the distinction between the 
moments and the joys comes to be called the Yogi even in this 
life on account of his acquaintance with truth and the way 
to its attainment. 

Tr. — He who knows the difference between the moments and the 
joys comes to be called the Yogi in this life. 

After this the Tib. adds the following, for which we have 
no original : — 

thog ma tha ma gzuh. ba lhan [skyes] bstaAs | 
bla ma mchog gi shabs gnis med bstan | 
mig yo dri med main par rtog pa med | 
sar ba nub pa spans pa ’di ni sniu po yin | 

’di ni my a han ’das par rab tu brdsed | 
yid kyis rgyal gan du chad gyur ba | 

= adi-anta-yuktam SahajaYn vivarjaya | 
varaguru-padena advayaih deiitaYn | 
caksma nirmalam na viseaena drstam | 
udaydstavarjitam etadeva sdram \ 
atra nirvdna-ldhham kaihitavh | 
citta-jayam yat svlkrtam | 

For the first two lines see verse 6. 

29. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skyen daft yon tani spans pa ’di ni don dam mo ( 
ran rig la ni gan yan med ] 

22 
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=do9a-gum-rahitah esah paramarthah | 
svasantvedane kimapi ndsti | 

The Tib. renders the meaning quite correctly, but the 
San.skrit commentary in its present form is defective. Saasam- 
heana of the text is taken as instrumental and the second pada 
is thus commented on — svasamvedanenu kendpi ndrthah 
prayojanam. This seems to be wrong. Svasathvedana is the 
highest state of spiritual realisation — a state which is free from 
duality and is absolute (pdramarthika) . In the present verse 
that state is being eulogised as “ free from merit and demerit ” 
{guna-dosa-rahia) and as “the absolute” (paramattha) . It 
therefore seems that saasambeana of the text should be 
corrected as saasamheane , a locative form, and the commentary 
should be corrected as svasamvedane kimapi ndsti.... 

Com. — This absolute [state] is free from merit and 
demerit ; there is no need (?) of self-realisation. Merit should 
not be attributed to that state. Demerit should therefore be 
removed from it. So has it been said — “ nothing should be 
removed from it, nothing should be thrown into it. Elements 
should be seen in their proper light. He who has seen [the real 
nature of] the elements becomes free.” 

Tr. — It Is the ultimate truth, free from merit and demerit. 
There is nothing [i.e, no merit or demerit] in what is realised by 
the self. 

30. [4; 49], Tib. — 

sems dah. sems med rtag tu spoils | 

kyi ho lhan cig pa’i ran bshin du na gnas par bya | 

^cittam acittam ca nityam varjaya ( 
hho ! sahaja-svarfipe sthitim kuru | 

Com. — The commentary consists of two verses quoted 
from the Hevajra Tantra {Patala II, 1, fol. 21), where it 
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occurs under a little different form — 

sarv(icitta[m] parityajya devatamurti-cetasa j 
dinamehim avicchiniiam bhdsayitvd pariksatha \ 
ndnyopdyo' sti samsdre soapararthaprasiddhaye \ 
sakrdabhydsitd oidyd sadyahpraiyayakdrinl | 

[bhdsayitvd pariksatha for bhdvayilvd ^pariksatha is wrong ; 
nityafn in the first line quoted in the commentary is hyper- 
metrical.] “ By abandoning all kinds of thoughts with the 
mind fixed on the form of the deity and by thinking that it is 
one continuous day, realise [it yourself] . There is no other 
means in this world for one’s own spiritual success or for those 
of others. The vidya even once practised renders immediate 
success.” 

Tr. — Abandon always the mind and the non-mind. Fix yourself 
in the very nature of Sahaja. 

31. [4 ; 49-50], Tib.— 

[skye ba med cin ’che ba med | 
rtsa ba med cin rtsc mo med ||] 

’on ba med cin ’gro ba med | 

gah du yan ni mi gnas so | 

bla ma’i man Jlag gis ni sniii la chun | 

= [janma ndsti maranaih ndsti ] 
mulam ndsti Hkharam ndsti ||] 
dgamanam ndsti (jamanam ndsti \ 
kutrdpi na sthdnam asti ] 
gurupade&ena hrdayam pravisati | 

Com. — The truth does not come from anywhere, does not 
go anywhere. It does not stay in any place. So it has been 
said in the Astasdhasrikd — “Oh! Kulaputra, thatness (i.e., 
truth) neither comes nor goes. It is without any motion. In 
that way, oh ! Kulaputra, the coming and going of the Tathagata 
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never takes place,” etc. Such a truth reaches the soul through 
the teaching of the Guru. Colourlessness of truth is described 
in the next verse. 

Tp.— [I t] does neither come nor go ; [it] is not anywhere. [It] 
enters the soul through the instruction of the Guru. 

32. [4 ; 60], Tib.— 

kha dog shahs sin rags med pa | 
snah ba thams cad de la jogs 

varnah varjitah dkrtihmah | 
sarvarupe sa poripurnah | 

The second line of the Tib. does not quite agree with the 
original. The original — sabhddrc so sampiinnd means it is 
complete in all the forms. Snah ba — may be taken in the sense 
of rupa or dkdra — that which is manifest. 

Com. — It is devoid of colour, form, etc. (?) It has been 
said in the Parnmdrthastotra — “colours like red, yellow and 
grey are not begotten by him. [He does not beget colours like] 
yellow, black and white. Obeisance to thee, the colourless! ” 
Devoid of form, that is to say devoid of hands, mouth, etc. 
So it has been said — “ Neither large nor short, neither tall nor 
round — with a nature that is beyond measure. Obeisance to 
thee, the Immeasurable.” Still he is completed by all the forms. 

Tp.— C olour is also abandoned [by it] . It is devoid of form ; 
[but still] it is complete in all forms. 

33. [4 ; 50], Tib.— 

yid ni gsod la sems ni rtsa ba med par gyis \ 
sems kyi lhag ma zug rhu thoh | 

’di ru sku bshi phyag rgya bshi I 
khams gsum ma lus de die dag | 
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inanah nidraya cittc nirmidani | 
ciltasya aoascsum duhkham sambhutavi \ 
atra catvdrah kayak catvarah inudrah | 
tribhnvane sarve [te] mahdntah | 

As is evident, except the first line the Tib. does not follow 
the text. The MS. is so much dilapidated in this place 
that I have not been able to make anything out of the 
commentary. However, my restoration of the lacuna in the first 
line of the verse as lahu citte is supported by the Tib. and the 
commentary. The com. has la<jhu slghram indrayu. My 
restoration of the second lino as ta[hi inahdniu]dda tihuaa^ 
nimmala is partly supported by the Tib. and partly by the 
portions of the commentary — mahdimidrdh prdpyunte... sarve te 
Suddhabhdea hi. 

Tr.— Kill this mind in the citta completely without delay. In 
that the mahamudra is pure in the three worlds. 

34. [4 ; 61], Tib.— 

bdag dan bgro ba khams gsuni ston | 
dri ma med pa’i lhan cig skyes pa la | 
dge dan mi dge gan yah med | 

= aham jayat bhuvandni Irini ca idnyam \ 
nirmale sahaje hibhdsubhau na stah \ 

The second line of the verse has been restored from the 
Tib. as nimmaia sahaje na papa na purina. 

Com. — Myself is vacuity on account of its dealing with 
the illusory (world) ; the world is vacuity because it is itself 
illusion and the three worlds are also vacuity. The highest 
bliss lies in sahaja which is pure, i.e., free from impurity. 
Merit and demerit are not produced in it. So has it been said 
— the great knowledge which is without impurity lies in the 
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self'illumined halo of light. Can the question of merit and 
demerit arise in the absence of vikalpa, i.e., illusion? 

Tp.— M yself is vacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds 
are vacuity. There is no sin and merit in the pure sahaja. 

36. [4 ; 61], Tib.— 

yid ni gah du ’gro ba dod pa | 
de la ’khrul par ma bya’o | 
mig ni mi rjums pa dag gis | 
bsam gtan gyis ni gnas par bya I 
slob dpon chen po Tai. lo. pas mrjad 
pa’i do, ha. mrjod ces bya ba rdsogs so | 

manah tatra (jacchutii yatra icchati | 
atra hhrdnlim md 1mm | 
dlokanam ndghdtya | 
dhydnena sthitim kartavyam | 

Mahdcd rya-Tailopada-hhasitani do hdkosah samdpl a h 

Tib. does not faithfully translate the beginning of the 
second line. The original adha ughddyi dlaan^ .. .implies jmny 
more things than that conveyed by the Tib. 

Com. — Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Do 
not entertain any misconception about it. [Tillopada] speaks 
of the way by which the mind has to go. It arises from below 
i.e., the nimdnacakra, and by opening, i.e., by freeing the 
way of the Avadhfdi with the help of light, i.e., the meteor 
of the fierce fire (canddgni) of knowledge and by meditation 
gets itself seated in a position of great bliss. This is briefly the 
meaning here. The aim is to fix the mind in the [mahdsiikha- 
cakra through the yogic meditation [called] carpidll or [in other 
words] to make the sahaja manifest. 
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The commentator takes the word aloanS to mean light, 
i.e., dloka. The Tib. however correctly takes it in the 
sense of dlokana, i.e., eye. It is the spiritual sight that is 
spoken of. When this sight is attained the mind [i.e., the 
psychic power] rises from its original seat — technically called 
the nirmdnaeakra — where it lies dormant. Avadhuti is the 
central nerve (ndidl), called .wsumnd in the Brahmanical 
Tantras. The psychic power travels upwards by this channel 
and by stages reaches the highest seat called the niahdsukha- 
cakra (called sahasradala-padma in the Brahmanical Tantras) 
where it attains permanent bliss. 

Tr. — Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Errors should 
not be made in this place. By opening the below with [spiritual] 
eyes I become fixed through dhyana. 
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THE DOHAS OF SARAHAPADA 

[Text pp. 5-6] 

These dohas, as stated in the Introduction, are contained 
in one of the leaves (with the doubtful page-mark 2) of the 
MS. C discovered in the Darbar Library. The MS. C contained 
the Dohas of Saraha ; his name occurs in verses 3 and 10 (the 
numbering of the verses is mine) : Saraha hhanai jimguna 
ettavi [3] and Saraha hhanai attattha hi .sara...[10]. The 
page formed evidently part of a separate Dohdkosa of Saraha, 
hitherto unknown. It is not found in any of the similar works 
of Saraha, now preserved in the Tibetan translations. This 
is why I have not been able to settle the text to my entire 
satisfaction. But the difficulties are very few as the MS. C 
is in an excellent condition. 

[1]. As the first line is lost, the exact meaning of the verse 
cannot be brought out. niccalan < niscalam probably refers 
to one of the worlds of the kdmadhdtu “ the element of desire.” 
The same world is mentioned in verse 14 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada — sacala nicala jo saalacdra; it is explained as ''sacalam 
sattvalokah nUcalam hhdjanalokah” The first is the world of 
beings (sattvaloka) and the second the world of receptacle. 
That both these worlds are illusory is clearly stated in a citation 
contained in the Suhhdsitasamgraha (Part I, p. 19) — 

sattvalokam atha hhdjanalokam \ 
cittameva racayaty aticitram [| 

While commenting on the expression sthdnavljfiapti “la 
notification d’em placement ” of kdrikd 3 of Vasubandhu’s 
TrivUiikd Sthiramati says that it is the same as the notification 
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of the disposition of the hhajanaloka (bhajanalokasamnivem- 
vijmptih). This form of vijnapti also is not known in full 
consciousness because it functions with an object and an 
indefinite form sa’pyaparicchinn-alamhan-akaraprav'rttatvad 
asamviditetyucyate [Ldvi — VijnapHmcitratdsiddhi, p. 19, Part II, 
p. 73. Cf. also Poussin — Siddhi, p. 135; Ahhidharmako^a, 
III, pp. 1-138]. It is called the hhajanaloka, the receptacle 
world, as it consists of the germs (hija) which when matured 
give rise to the phenomenal world. This is probably why 
in the Ahhidharmako^a it has been described to be thick, 
solid and not easily conquerable even by the vajra. The dohls 
as a practical code of sddhand insist on its conquest and on 
raising the mind to a higher level. 

Tr. — Do not meditate on the inanimate. Do not wish selfhood. 

[2] . alio dliam urn = the illusory phenomena. Dhamma is 
taken here in the sense accepted in the Mahayana philosophy. 
The second line : lavano jima pdnlJii hilijjai is taken from the 
classical simile used for describing the Brahma. In the 
Ghandogya-upanisad (VI. 13) Uddalaka Aruni asks his sou 
Svetaketu to throw some salt in water and to bring it to him 
on the morrow. On the morrow Svetaketu brings the water 
to his father and does no more see the salt. On being asked 
to taste it Svetaketu tastes it from all parts and replies that it 
is all salted. Then his father says that the being (sat) is also 
like that, it is everywhere but not perceived, that is the only 
reality, the dtman. In the Brhaddranyaka (II. 4. 12) the 
dtman, the ultimate reality, is described in similar words : sa 
yathd saindhaoakhilya udake prdpta iidakamevaniiliyeta. 

Tp._The illusory phenomena enter into [i.e., disappear in] the 
great bliss (Mahasuha) as salt disappears in the water. 

[3] . ettavi— Gf. Saraha’s Dohdkosa, verse 37 — etta and verse 
^l—etavi; etta, eta < MIA ettia means “so much, so many.” 

23 
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pattha (Western Apabhraiii4a pantha) < pathin seems to be an 
irregular form. It may be a copyist’s mistake for pantha. 

Tr.— Saraha says— So many are the merits of the jina. Such is 
the way, such is verily the ultimate reality. 

[4] . This verse is full of mystic implications ; nittarahga 
cakka literally means “the wheel which has no movement.” 
Gakka is evidently the same as referred to in mandala-cakka ; of. 
Saraha’s DohakosQt verse 24 nitta puna punu cakka hi 
hharante ; verse 98, thia-nimmane nimmiaii tena hi mandala- 
cakka ; the Dohakosa of Kauha, verse 9, mandala-cakka hisaya- 
hnddhi lai parimdnaha ; verse 18 mandala-cakka-vimnkl.a 
acchau aahaja-khanehl : Miscellaneous Collection (p. 37) — miu 
so maifdala-cakka hlidti smina'Sahdhe svaccha. Dr. Sahidullah 
always translates the expression mandala-cakka as “le cercle 
magique et la roue tantrique” and thinks that the real 
significance is that one who has taken the mind to the state of 
vacuity has no need of these circles and wheels {loc. cit, p. 94). 
But that does not seem to be the correct interpretation. Brom 
the references given above it is clear that the real nature of 
the state of vacuity {sunna-sahdha) is pure, it is free from all 
shadows of the mandala-cakka. So at the time when the sahaja 
state is attained (sahaja-khanehi) the mind is absolutely free 
from the mandala-cakka. So it indicates a lower state of the 
mind in its march towards the state of vacuity. The real nature 
of the mandala-cakka can be determined by a thorough knowledge 
of the objects (insaya) and this nature is such that it persists 
even when the immovable region of the mind is attained (tliia 
nimmdne nimmiaii tena hi mandalacakka) . Mandala-cakka then 
means the same thing as the hhdjana-loka already discussed. It 
is’ immovable and though beyond the objective world is still the 
receptacle of the objects of knowledge (dlamhana) . The descrip- 
tion of the hhdjana-loka as given in the Ahhidharmako^a (III, 
p. 139) helps in clearing the sense : “ il est solide ... le vajra se 
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briserait sans que le cercle de vent soit entame.” This “cercle 
de vent ” is comparable to the pavana of our text. This pavana 
or manopavana is often referred to in the Doha text. It holds 
the mind under its firm control when the mandala-cakha stale or 
the world of receptacle is attained. But when the Yogi attains 
a higher state in his march the ‘ circle of wind ’ breaks, his 
mind gets rid of the mandaln-cakka and the state of absolute 
vacuity is reached. This seems to be the real significance of 
the present Doha. 

Tr. — The immovable circle is without success (i.e., fails). The 
(rush of) wind breaks down in the grasp of one’s own mind. 

[5] . Even the citta disappears, the acitta comes into existence. 
[The real state] dawns clear through the instruction of the excellent 
teacher. 

[6] . The tone of this and the two following verses is 
similar to that expressed in verses 19-21 of the Dohiikosa of 
Tillopada and in the opening verses of the Dohakosa of Saraha. 

Mantaha is in genitive singular=maH/r«sya, pudila hhitti 
means “the wall that has fallen down” ; padila is the regular 
past participle form < patita. 

Tr.— There is no peace in muttering the mantras. Can the 
fallen wall rise up? 

[7] . Agghdi, g/”. the western Apabhram<^a form agg/m/ya 
< aghrata. 

Tr.— Looking at the fruit in the tree is not smelling it. Does 
the disease fly away at the sight of the physician. 

[8] . The second line of the verse : andhd andha kadCiva 
lima henna hi kuha pade'l has a striking similarity with a line of 
Kabir (Kahir-granthdvaU, p. 2) : andhai andhd thdid diinijU 
knpa padanta (when the teacher and the disciple are both blind) 
it is like one blind man leading another and both falling into 
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the well. The simile is a popular one. Kaddva requires an 
explanation. It is derived with the MIA kaddhati, kaddhi 
<kar8ati, to draw out, drag, pull, etc., cf. Bengali “ to 
snatch away.” 



BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF DHARMA 

By 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A,, B.L. 

There is no other word or term in Buddhism which is 
of so frequent occurrence as dhamma or its Sanskrit equivalent 
dharma. This term, precisely as in the Vedic texts, is used 
in both singular and plural forms. Dhammatd or dharmaiCi is 
coined by the Buddhists as a special term to signify the 
essential nature of things, the normal condition, the usual 
course.^ In actual usage, however, the distinction in meaning 
between dharma and dharmatd is not strictly maintained. Mrs. 
Ehys Davids rightly points out that the word dharma has, in 
the history of Buddhist thought, undergone much elaboration, 
more so than in Brahmanic. Whether in its singular or plural 
form, it occurs only ten times in the Three Vedas ; it is given 
no special consideration, historical or other, in a standard work 
like Oldenberg’s Religion des Feda.® 

Childers suggests that the word, in masculine or neuter 
form, conveys such meaning in English as ‘nature, condition, 
quality, property, characteristic, function, practice, duty, 
object, thing, idea, phenomenon, doctrine, law, virtue, piety, 
justice, the law or truth of Buddha, the Buddhist scriptures, 
and religion.’ Similar is indeed the list of meanings suggested 
by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. The 
Pali-English Dictionary, compiled by Ehys Davids and Stede, 
gives a more methodical treatment of the word classifying the 

1 Digha*nikdyat VoL II, pp. 12 ff., “ Dhammatd esd bhikkhave ayath ettha 

dhammatd/* 

3 Buddhism, revised edn., p. 62* 
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various meanings in which it is employed in Buddhism. But 
even here the treatment fails of its purpose inasmuch as it does 
not set forth the reason why and how the word came to compre- 
hend such a wide range of meaning without any fear of contra- 
diction or inconsistency on the part of those who used it. The 
Dhammapada-commentary suggests that the word dhamma has 
been used in Pali in one or other or all of these four meanings 
(1) gum (quality, property, characteristic), (2) desana (dis- 
course, instruction), (3) pariijalti (worded doctrine of Buddha, 
scriptures), and (4) nissatta-nijjlm-dhammd (mental states, 
conditions or phenomena without involving the notion of ego or 
entity) The utmost that we here have is no definition but a 
bare statement or cataloguing of four different meanings in 
which the word or term has been employed in early Buddhism. 

Some guidance is given by Mrs. Rhys Davids * and Pro- 
fessor Stcherbatsky ® in the matter of understanding and appre- 
ciating the Buddhist conception of dhamma or dharma. 

The definitions of the term dhamma or dharma as met 
with in the Buddhist and Brahru '”'■'>01 works are all one-sided, 
not to say ff* ' 

path' 
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and realised nihhdna have no longer the fear of fall into the 
states of woe, and no less in the sense that it provides for the 
highest kind of solace and ultimately transcends all need of effort. 
The teaching of the Aggapasddanasutia proves the truth of this. 
There it is said : As many doctrines, 0 Bhikkhus, have (so far) 
been formulated, the Noble Eightfold Path appears to be the 
best of them.” 

According to Jaimini’s Purvamlindmsdsutra (1. 1. 2) 
Godandla'kshano'rtho dharmah. 

“ Dharma is that which is characterised by an urge into 
action fulfilling the (desired) object ” : 

According to Manu’s Code (Ed. Jolly, p. 14) : 

Vidoadhhih secitah sadhhih nityamadvesardgibhik 
hrdayendhhijanujndto yo dharmastam nibodhata. 

“Comprehend that (alone) to be dharma which is cultivated 
by the learned, the elect, the persons who are always free from 
hatred and passion, and which is (at the same time) readily 
responded to by the heart.” 

According to the consensus of opinion, the Brahmanical defi- 
nition of dharma’ is : 

Vaidikah praiipddyorthalp dharmah 
Vihitakriyayasadhyo dharmah pumsam guifo matah 
Pratisiddhakriyasadhyah sa gurio dharma!^ ucyate. 

“ Dharma is an end to be attained in conformity with 
injunctions in the Vedas. ” 

“ Dharma is to be considered a distinctive quality of men 
to be achieved by means of action (work, conduct) as enjoined 
(in the Vedas).” 

Kef erring to Asokan use of the word, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
opines : “ The Word dhamma is not * morality ’ as it is unfortu- 
nately rendered in the cditio princeps, nor is it ‘ law ’ or ‘good 
form.’ Senart’s ‘religion’ is better, but too ambiguous. F. W. 
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Thomas’ definition ‘ based on revelation and custom ’ and * a 
sphere of conduct leading to heaven’ is a better guide. But 
why the weighty, the lofty term for ‘ that which ought to be done 
or not done,’ namely ‘conscience,’ is never used by translators 
is strange. Or if not ‘conscience’ then at least ‘duty.’ Exter- 
nally considered, dharma is, for India, ‘ law ; ’ for Buddhism, 
‘worded doctrine.’ As belonging to man’s inner world, 

‘ conscience ’ or ‘ duty ’ is more fit. It is the urge of 
this ‘ sense ’ that makes a man truly ‘ moral.’ Because of that 
urge he (Asoka) wards his fellowman in his person and in his 
interest.” ^ 

In Varuna the Vedic sages arrived at the conception of an 
ordered universe where everything happens aceording to Law 
and nothing by the caprice of an arbitrary will. And in rta 
they reached the conception of rhythmical evolution or harmoni- 
ous manifestation of the cosmos. Both of these conceptions 
constituted tlie historical or philosophical background of the later 
ideas of satya and dharma. In the Taittirlya Upanishad I. 1, 
rta and satya are introduced as two aspects of one and the same 
idea or reality — pratyaksa-Brahman : Pratyak^am Brahmarh 
vadisydvii, rtam vadisymni, satyam vadistjami. 

In another passage of the same Upanishad I. 9, rta and 
satya are mentioned along with tapa, dama, and the rest as 
different items of one and the same system of conduct or duty : 
“ Rtarn ca svadhydyapravacanc ca Satyam ca simdhydyapravacane 
ca. Tapaica svadhydyapravacanc ca." 

In a valedictory address in the same Upanishad I. 11, 
W6 read : 

■ Saiyatit vada. Dharmam cara. Sv&dhydydn md pramadah. 
Satydn na pramaditavyam. Dharmdn na pramaditavyam. Kusalan 
na pramaditavyam.” 


6 Buddhism, revised edn., p. 228. 
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“ Speak the truth. Practise dharma. Do not neglect the 
study of the Vedas. A right-minded man must not deviate 
from truth, from dharma, and from good.” 

Thus in the third passage where the w'ord rta docs not occur, 
the word dharma is substituted for it ; dharma takes the place of 
rta. What is the relation either between rta and satya, or 
between satya and dharma ? 

We might suggest that satya is that which is in conformity 
with rta,’’ and rta is that which is in conformity with satya, and 
the same as to the relation between satya and dharma. Or, 
we might say that rta assumes the name of satya when its na- 
ture is stated in terms of words, and that of dharma when its 
nature is manifested in the form of practice, duty or conduct. 
From one point of view, the whole programme of duty arises out 
of the primary idea of rta, and from another point of view, the 
whole programme of duty is comprehended by dharma. For 
the use of dharma in the sense of genus and species, whole and 
part, in the same breath, we may cite here the Pali gatha ;® 

Yass’ete caturo dhamma vdnarinda yathd tava 
saccam dhammo dhitl edyo, dittham sn atimttati. 

” He who is armed with these four dharma (principles), 
truth, piety, forbearance and self-sacrifice, overcomes the 
foe.” 

The relation between satya and dharma ” as two aspects of 
one and the same idea or reality is emphatically brought out in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanishad, I. 4.14. 

Satyam vai tat. Tasmdt satyam vadantam dhur dharmam 
vadatl ti, dharmam od vadantam satyam vadatityetaddhyevaitad 
uhhayam hhavati. 

^ Anfta which is an antithesia to satya is that which is not in conformity with rta* 

® VSnarinda Jataka fFausbOll, No. 67). 

^ For the juxtaposition of the two words satya and dharma, or dharma and satya, cf,, 
Chdndogya Upanishad, VII. 2.1 : dharmam eddharmam ca, satyam cdnrtam ca sadhii 
cdsddhu ca hfdyajflaTh cdhrdyajnam ca. 
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“ Dharma is indeed satija. Therefore they say that if a 
man declares satya, he declares dharma, and if he declares 
Dharma, he declares satya. Thus both are the same.” 

In this text dharma stands for ‘ law,’ ‘ principle of justice,’ 
sphere of conduct in conformity with established custom, the 
disregard of, or departure from which is punishable by law. 
For here we also read : 

Sa...tacchrcyorupam atyasrjata dharmam. Tadctat ksatrasya 
ksatram. Yad dharmas tasmad dharmat pararri nastyato ahallydm 
hallydrh samaiamsalc dharmcna yathd rdjfiai. 

“ He created still further the most excellent Law (Dharma). 
Law is the kialra (power) of the ksatra, therefore there is no- 
thing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a weak man 
rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as with the help of 
a king.” 

The meaning of the all-important dictum dharma^ ksatrasya 
ksatrah requires some amount of elaboration. Here ksatra 
stands for both the earthly ruler and his divine prototype. When 
they say Dharma is the ksatra of the ksatra, they mean that 
Dharma is the guiding principle of royal administration, which 
is the same as to say the domination by the warrior-power has 
its justification or fulfilment only in the maintenance of the 
social order and the administration of justice. The king in his 
person is not above the law. It is the law that is above the 
king. 

This conception of dharma was elaborated in early 
Buddhism. But with the Buddha or the Buddhist dharma is no 
mere law but something more than law ; it is the principle of 
righteousness in conformity with which a reigning king is to 
shape his conduct and guide the course of administration. 

Ko pana hhante ranho...rdjd ti ? Dhammo hhikkhu ti 
Bhagavd avoca. Idha hhikkhave raja cakkavattl dhammiko 
dhammardjd dhammam yeva nissdya dhammam sakkoronto 
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dhammam garukaronto dhatnmam apacdifammo dhammaddhajo 
dhamniaketu dhammddhipateyyo dhammikam rakkhdvaramgnL- 

tim samvidahati antojanasmim khaitiyesu annyantesv 

(? anuyuttesn) balakdyasmim hrdhmanayahapatikcsu ncgamajdmi- 
padesu samaiiabrdhmaitesii migapakkhisu.^^ 

“ Who is, Venerable Sir, the king of the king ? Dharma, 
0 Bhikkhus, is the king of the king, said the Blessed One. Here, 
0 Bhikkhus, it is depending on dhfinna (the law of truth and 
righteousness) honouring, respecting and revering it, doing 
homage to it, hallowing it, being himself the standard-bearer 
of dharma, the living symbol of dhaiina, and acknowledging 
sovereignty of dharma that the king, overlord, the virtuous and 
rightful monarch, provides the right watch and rightful protec- 
tion for his own people, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, 
for Brahmins and householders, for town and countrydwellers, 
for the religicux, and for beasts and birds.” 

It is characteristically observed by the translator of the 
Gakkacattmhandda-suita that “the whole passage in the Pali 
is a striking outburst on the superiority of right over might.” “ 

That the above idea of dharma recognises the superiority of 
right over might is beyond all doubt. But the principle of 
righteousness is far more than the mere sense of right or that of 
duty. The above idea of dharma implies that there should not 
be any right or duty which is imposed from outside. An ele- 
ment of fatigue, dissatisfaction or vexation of spirit is apt to be 
there when one is to function under such a pressure from without 
or such an obsession within. The idea of dharma is such that 
there should be the fulfilment of the whole duty of a man as man 
according to law, according to custom, according to the sense 
of right, good and happiness but no feeling of tedium or dissatis- 
faction or vexation of spirit. The whole course of human duty, 


*0 Ahguttara, III, pp. 149-60; c/. Dxghay III, p. 61 . 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IV, p. 62, fn. 1. 
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to oneself, one’s people, one’s fellow-beings and one’s fellow- 
creatures, is to flow spontaneously from within, out of an inner 
urge or innate sense without causing vexation or exasperation of 
spirit. It is indeed such an idea of dharma that Asoka has 
sought to inculcate in so many of his edicts, and inscriptions. 

Dharma is something to take one’s stand on,^® something 
to adhere to, to abide by, to act in conformity with in all 
spheres of existence, action, expression or importance for pro- 
gressive relation of all desired or desirable ends of life. It carries 
with it the assumption or intuition or recognition or representa- 
tion of some sort of an order capacity to hold good 

{thitita,), explicability in terms of causality {idapanayata) and 
causal efi&ciency (artliafcr/ya/ranto). It may stand for any order 
or system, whether of reality or of nature, or of society, or of 
morality or of thought, or of faith, or of spirit. According to 
Buddhism, dharma broadly involves the conception of five orders 
(niydmas) : utu (caloric, chemical, physical), hlja (germinal, 
genital, biological) ; kamma (functional, socio-moral, legal, ethi- 
cal); citta (mental, psychical, psychological); and dhamma or 
kdra^a (logical, dialectical, schematic, metaphysical). “ The 
principle, the mode, the method, the facts, the data, the result, 
in short, all that go to constitute an order or system go by or 
come under the name of dharma . 

It is interesting to note that in Indian literature the word 
dharma is conveniently employed together not only with satya 
(Pali sacca) but also with such word as artha (Pali attha), nydya 
(Pali naya), yukti (Pali yutti ) , tarka (Pali takka), sila, sama, 
vinaya, patipadd, or the like, evidently to represent two different 
aspects of one and the same idea, fact, doctrine or system. In 
each instance the two’s are so juxtaposed as to suggest that one 
stands as a complement to the other. Dharman ca atthan ca 

W Cf. Asoka's R, E. IV : dhammamhi tistanito, 

13 Cf. Asoka’fl P. E. VII ; dharhmdnupatipait anupatipajarktUf R. E. X : dhaiihmavataih 
amividhiyatu. 

H Sumafigalavildsmt II. 432. 
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anusasi (administered justice and advantage) is an oft-recurring 
phrase in the Jatakas/® Dharma, Arthu, Kama, and Moksa 
constitute the four ends of the Brahmanical system. As for 
the correlation between dharma and yukti (which is but another 
term for nyaya and tarka), it is definitely enjoined in Kaghu- 
nandana’s Prdyaiciitatattva (Brihaspativacana quoted) that 
dharma declines if it is judged without yukti (reasoning). “ Here 
reasoning is no more than a reasonable mode of exposition or 
interpretation which is in conformity with the authority, whether 
that authority is the Veda or the Tripitaka. In other words, 
yukti is just a ratiocinative means establishing a harmonious 
link with that which is accepted as the final authority.''^ Accord- 
ing to the traditional yukti of India, dharma is not only that 
which is in accordance with the established custom or the 
accepted authority but also that which is lawful, judicious and 
equitable. Rajje palifthaya dhammcna samena rajjam kdresi, 
“ Having been established in sovereignty, he governed his 
kingdom according to law and equity.” In this Jataka descrip- 
tion of the way of a good king, the word sama stands not so 
much for equality as for equity. The same remarks hold true 
of the Pali idiom dhamma-cariija sama-cariya, “ the practice of 
dliamma, the practice of sama," dhamma and sama being 
in conformity, harmony or consistency with each other. 

With regard to the correspondence between dharma and 
Ma, we may read in Asoka’s R.B. IV : dhammamhi silamhi 
tisfamto dhammarU anusdsiaaniti, “ taking their stand on dharma 
(principle of righteousness, law, piety and morality) and iila 
(moral conduct) they will administer dharma, impart instructions 
in it,” Here dharma and Hla are to stand in conformity with 
each other. To say dhammamhi silamhi tistamto is the same as 
to say dhamme thito ; cf, Makhadevasutta (Majjhima Nikaya^ II, 

15 Jataka, Vol. II, 106, Atihadhammanusasaka, 

18 Yuktihina-viedretu dharmahdnih prajdyate, 

17 Cf. N etti-Pakarana, yultihdra, pp, 21 foil. Yuttdyettiparikkhdhdro yutilti Nidit^ho, 
2 
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p. 74) : Makhadeva ndma dhammiko dhammardjd dhamme ihito 
dhammam carati hrdhmanagahapatikesu negamesu c'eva 
jdnopadesu ca nposathim ca upavasati. This goes to show that 
dharma itself is the basis or foundation of both dharma and SUa 
that are to be fulfilled in practice. 

Similarly when Buddha’s system as a whole is intended to be 
meant the term dharma or idsana is used and where it is 
intended to be represented in its two aspects, theoretical and 
practical, we have the use of two terms dharma and vinaya 
(Doctrine and Discipline) instead of one — the dharma. 
Imasmim dhamma-vinaye is the same expression as imasmim 
dhamme or imasmim sdsane. As for the intended conformity or 
harmony between the two aspects of Buddha’s system as for- 
mulated, it is definitely enjoined in the Digha-Nikaya, II, 
pp. 123, foll.“ that in establishing a right interpretation of 
Buddha’s word one must test the soundness of the ‘doctrine’ 
aspect in the light of the ‘discipline,’ and the soundness of the 
‘discipline’ aspect in the light of the ‘doctrine.’ An interpreta- 
tion failing to show that one is in conformity with the other 
must be rejected as unacceptable. In the case of each Indian 
system the tw^o aspects are taken together to be its proper 
representation. So one reads in the Mahaniddesa, p. 287 : 
^parassa dhammam andnujdnan ti parassa dhammatit di^thim 
patipadam mag gam andnujdnanto. According to this text, 
dhamma which is the same as ditfhi (doctrinal viewpoint) and 
patipadd which is the same as magga (practical viewpoint) are 
just two sides of one and the same dhamma. 

The dharma is “that which is intuited, or directly sensed or 
perceived. ’ ’ It is “ that which is conceived in thought, represented 
to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction of the thinker him- 
self.” It is also ‘ ‘ that which is proclaimed, publicly stated, 
promulgated in a particular form or fashion, or formulated in 

18 Cf» Neiti’palidranat p. 21 

Tdni padabyafljandni suite otdrayitabbdni, vinaye sandassayitabbdm dhammaidyarp, 
upanihkhipitabbani. Dhamm3tayar(i.Paticcasamuppade. 
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the interest of those for whom it is intended.” “ That which is 
intuited, or directly sensed or perceived is either of the nature of 
reality, or of the material world, or of the mental world, or of 
the physical world, or of the moral world, or of the intellectual 
world, or of the spiritual world.” “That which is conceived 
in thought, represented to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction 
of the thinker himself is the form of solution of the problem 
which engaged the thinker or contemplative.” And “ that which 
is proclaimed, publicly stated, etc., is the nature of criticism of 
the solution of the problem or problems offered by others as well 
as of the new direction to all human pursuits.” The dharma 
of the second kind is to be in conformity with that of the first, 
and that of the third is to be in conformity with that of the 
second, and ultimately with that of the first. Thus indeed one 
may appreciate the interpretation of the Mahayana doctrine 
of Trikaya, “the three modes of cognition, the successive stages 
of manifestation, or the three forms of expression of the nature 
oi dharma — the dharmata." We read in the Samyutta-nikdija, 
Vol. II, p. 25 : 

Uppdda vd Tathdgatdnam anuppada vd Tathdgatdnam thitd 
va sd dhdtu dhanimathitatd dhammaniyamatd idappaccayatd. 
Tam Tathdgato ahhisamhujjhati abhisameti, abhisamhujjhitod 
ahhisametvd dcikkhati deseti panndpeti pafthapeti vivarati vibha- 
jati uttdnikaroti ‘ passathdti ’ cdha. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids renders this : “ Whether there be an 
arising of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such arising, this 
nature of things just stands, this causal status, this causal order- 
liness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning that the 
Tathagata is fully enlightened, that he fully understands. 
Fully enlightened, fully understanding he declares it, teaches it, 
reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, 
saying “Behold.” “ 


is The Book of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 21. 
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Thitd va sd dhdtu, “ The element which is in itself, in its 
own inherent right, independently of all thought or inter- 
pretation.” This is what is called dharmata, tathatd, iunyatd or 
paurdnadharniasthititd (as in the Lankdvatdra Sutra). ^ 

According to Mrs. Ehys Davids, this involves the concep- 
tion of “a world-cosmos, wherein cause and effect grinds 
its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, an infinite 
mechanism started none knows when, or how, or to what 
end.” 

On the same ground some of the early Buddhist schools of 
thought (the Pubbaseliya and the Mahisasaka, according to 
Buddhaghosa) declared pa(iccasamuppdda to be asankhata, 
uncreated by thought, the uncompounded, while the exponent of 
Theravada objected to the treatment of paUccasamuppdda as 
asankhata. Nibhdna is asankhata with the Theravada as with 
the rest of the schools. Thus to regard paticcasamuppdda 
as asankhata is to admit two sankhatas which one could not 
reasonably do. The decision arrived at in the Mahayfliia system 
is that Paticcasamuppada and Nibbana are essentially one and 
the same reality. But is paticcasaniuppdda ‘dependent origina- 
tion,’ when taken in the sense of paurana-dharmasthitita ? The 
term pratltyasamutpada is employed evidently in this very sense 
in the opening verse of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika-kdrikd. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas observes : “ Nagarjuna begins by discuss- 
ing the nature of causation as expressed in the theory of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpdda) of the causal formula. Depend- 
ent origination is said to be characterised by being (1) without 
cessation, (2) without origination, (3) without cutting off, 
(4). not eternal, (5) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without 
coming, (8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of 
causes and effects is entirely rejected.” ^ 

20 Lankavatara-sutra, edited by Nanjio. 

21 Buddhism by Mrs. Ehys Davids, revised ed., p. 87. 

22 History of Buddhist Thought, p. 219. 
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With Dr. Barua “ Nagarjuna’s pratltyasamutpada is the 
element of reality which is in itself, in its own inherent right, 
independently of all thought or interpretation. It is just a 
‘ novelty ’ as intuited at each moment, either in immediate conti- 
guity or at uniform intervals (anantara, samanantara) , that is to 
say, a khana-pacaippanna dhamma. The novelties are introduced 
as causally induced factors, or even as links in a chain of depend- 
ent origination. It is thus in the sequence of novelties as’noted 
that lies the ground of the theory of causation. The novelty is 
one thing, the sequence another. The sequence from the view- 
point of the observer is one thing, the causal succession of ante- 
cedents and consequents from the viewpoint of the thinker, — 
another. Upon the whole, the element of reality is the ulti- 
mate point of reference of each thought, without differentiation 
or characterisation.” 

The dharmakaya is to Theravada, and generally to Hinayana, 
the body of doctrine, the doctrine taught by the Buddha. We 
read in the Milindapanha, p. 73 : 

* Dhammakdycna pana kho maharaja sakkd Bhagard nidassc- 
turn, dhammo hi maharaja Bhagaratd dcsitn.' 

“ It is possible, 0 king, to manifest the Master by the body 
of doctrine. The doctrine is taught, 0 king, by the Master.” 

The Dharmakaya is to Mahdydna the dharmatd, the tathatd, 
the kinyatd, the paiirdnadharmasthititd, i.e., the element of 
reality in itself. In other words, this dharma or dharmakaya is 
the most essential point in all that is taught by the Buddha. 
Accordingly we read in the Samyultanikaya, Vol. II, p. 207, 
Vol. V, p. 407 : 

“ te suttantd Tathdgata-hhdsitd^ gambhird gamhhlratthd 
lokuttard sunnatapatisamyuttd . ’ ’ 

23 c/. I. n. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, p, 768, where Prof. Stcherbatsky observes : “ the 
dharmas are not things but elements of things. That the conception of dharma is the basic 
conception of Buddhism is most clearly and pregnantly expressed by the Buddhists them- 
selves in their old Credo — ye dharma hetuprabhava^.** 
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“ Those discourses that are uttered by the TathSgata, are 
profound, deep in meaning, 'and concerned with suflMid,." 

Sunmta is just another term for dhammata, tathatd, 
dhammathitita. 

The dharma which is to be behind, before, and all along 
thought, action or expression is significantly characterised as 
piirdm (the most ancient), idivata, or sandtana (eternal). The 
discovery of the nature of dharma, understood in this sense, is 
compared by the Buddha to the discovery of an old, buried and 
forgotten city. So we read in the Pali Nagara-sutta {Samyutta 
Nikdya, II. 105-106) : 

Seyijathdpi hhikkhave pur iso arahne pavane caramdno 
passeyya purditani maggam purdtiahjasam puhhakehi manussehi 
anuydtamW so tarn anugaccheyya tarn anugacchanto passeyya 
purdnam nagaram purdtiam rdjadhdnirh puhhakehi manussehi 
ajjhdvuttham. 

“ Just as if, Brethren, a man faring through the forest 
through the great wood should see an ancient path, an ancient 
road traversed by men of former days. And he should go along 
it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient 
prince’s domain, wherein dwelt men of former days.” 

Next in the Dhammapada, Yamakavagga : 

Na hi verena oerdni sammantldha kuddcanafit, 
averena ca sammanti esa dhammo sanantano. 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred. Enmity ceases by 
amity. This is the good old rule.” 

Thirdly, in Anoka’s M. E. E. (Siddapur), : Esa porand 
pakiti, dighdvuse ca esa, hemm esa kativiye. 

“ Such is the most ancient nature, that which is of long 
standing, thus indeed (in conformity with that), this should be 
done.” 

H’ esa pi amtevdslsii yathdrahaiH paoatitaoiye ydrisd porand 
pakiti, yathdraham yathd iijarh drokam siyd (Yerragu(Ji) . 
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“The same should also be propounded as far as possible to the 
resident pupils according to the good old rule, so that this (noble 
tradition) will remain unimpaired.” 

And fourthly, in the Bhagavadgltd, XIV. v. 27 : 

“ 3d^vatasya ca dharmasija sukhasijaikmtikasya ca.” 

The Pali expression corresponding to As'oka’s pordtid pakili 
is pordniyd-pakati. The pakati or pakiii (Sk. prakrti) is no 
other than another term for dhanna. The Som-Nanda-Jataka 
(PausbSll, No. 532) which embodies a teaching almost literally 
similar to that in Asoka’s Edicts contains, among others, the 
following two gdthds setting forth the ancient or eternal nature 
of dharma : 

kulavamsam maharaja pordnam parihdpayam 
adhammacdn jetthesu nirayam so upapajjati. 

Ye ca dhammassa kusald porannssa disampati 
cdrittena ca sampannd na te gacchanti duggatim. 

According to the first gdtha, the adharmacarl is one who 
abandons one’s respectful duty to one’s elder brothers and 
others in accordance with the time-honoured tradition of house- 
hold life. 

According to the second gdtha, the virtuous man is he who 
effectually conforms to the ancient tradition, — the established 
custom. 

The gloss adds that here dhamma is the paceni-dhamma, 
the dharma which has held good by continued tradition, — the 
precedent. 

In dealing with the seven essential conditions of welfare 
of a nation (or of an order or institution) the Buddha definitely 
lays down : 

Ydvakivan ca appaHnattam na pahndpessanti, panhattam 

na samucchindissanti, yathd pailnatte pordtie dhamme vattis- 

santi mddhi yem pdtikankhd no parihdnl ti. 


The text read and translated by B. M. Barua in L H. Q., Vol. VII, pp. 118, 120. 
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“ So long the members of a nation (so of an order or insti- 
tution) will not introduce that which is not established according 
to custom, will not destroy that which is established according to 
custom, and will abide by the good old rule, so long they may be 
expected to prosper, and not to decline.” 

In explaining porcine vajji-dhamme in this text Buddha- 
ghosa speaks of a paocni-polthaka (Book of Precedents) among 
the Vrjis from which guidance was to be taken in deciding all 
cases. {Vide B. C. Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 103 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22.) 

Thus it may be shown that purdna or sandtana is that 
which has held good for a long time, that which has been 
adhered through many ages, that which has therefore become a 
normal state of things, a normal course of life. The normal 
implies a ‘ norm ’ (that which ought to be done or not done) , as 
well as a normal state of the body, mind or morale of a person 
M'hich enables him to respond to the norm, and to abide by it. 

The normal carries with the idea of universal, that which 
is or may be normally expected of all under similar set of 
circumstances. 

Sahheh’eva piyehi mandpehi ndndhhdvo vindhhdco anflathd- 
bMvo ’tarn kuV ettha..Jabhhd 'yan tarii jdtam bhutam sankhatam 
palokadhammam tarn pana ndpalujjati, n' etarh thanam 

“ The separation, departure from, the otherness of existing 
relation with all who are dear and beloved (is a normal way of 
happening), how can it then be possible to obtain that which is 
born, has come-to-be, is created and of a nature to disappear will 
not disappear ? There is no ground for such an expectation.” 

That which is the most ancient in time is the most imme- 
diate in experience.^® It is something which is proved and 

25 Digha Nxkaya^ Vol. TI, p. 158. 

26 “ Brhadvais^tavatoaa^i : Purana^ ca purvato nijaisvaryena vartamano' pi navd 

eveti.** Srimadbbagavata, 10. 14. 23. Cf. Bhagavatacandrika : “ Purdna^ purdpi 
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therefore approved by the wise, and each right-minded 
individual is normally expected to respond to it. There is no 
sphere or existence of activity without dharma. Birth 
ijdti~dhammo) , decay (jard-dhammo), and the rest are phenomena 
that normally occur in the natural order, and there are persons 
or beings who are subject to them. Eating, sleeping, pro- 
creating, etc., are phenomena that normally occur in the order 
of life. There are kala-dharma, jmtidharma, mitradharma 
rajadharma, stridharma, purusadharma, and the rest, each being 
a normal expression of human nature in the shape of duty in 
respect of the family, the kinsmen, friendship, kingship, and 
the like in the social order. So on and so forth. 

But to be in dharma is to be in one’s own element. What 
one’s own element is depends on one’s own feeling, experience, 
or understanding. There being certain hindrances or obstacles 
in the way of one’s being in one’s own element, there being 
certain other conditions helpful to one’s being in one’s own 
element, there being the possibility of removing those obstacles 
and inducing favourable conditions, a system of training 
normally involves or comes to prevail in the sphere of education, 
or a system of practice in the sphere of religion. To be in one’s 
own element in the ultimate sense is to get beyond the known 
world of cause and effect, Nirm'>}a or moksa is that highest 
state in men’s religious experience, in which, alone it is 
possible to be in one’s element in the ultimate sense. Nirimna 
or vimok^a itself is a dharma in so far as it is an object of 
attainment through a life of effort. 

In between that which lies behind or lies ahead is the 
life of effort or pursuit which too is dharma. To direct or 
regulate it there is either a system of society, or a system of 
education, or a system of study, or a system of conduct, or a 
system of mind, or a system of thought, or a system of faith 
and worship. It is not only the system as a whole but each 
part of it goes by the name of dharma. For instance. 
Buddhism as a system of religious thought is called dharma 
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or saddhamia, and each of the thirty-seven main points or 
terms belonging to that system is also called a dharma (sattatim- 
sahodhipakkhikd dhammd). 

The Dhammasangani which is a Buddhist manual of 
psychological ethics gives an exposition of dhammas, classified 
as moral (kusala), immoral (akusala) and avydkata (indeter- 
minate). These dhammas constitute the mental basis of character 
which finds its expression in conduct or action. Buddha- 
ghosa takes them to mean those mental states which bear 
their own intrinsic nature (sabhdva) Professor Stcherbatsky 
has discussed at length precisely in which sense these dhammas 
are regarded as nissatta-nijjiva, the intended distinction 
being between nairatmya (the theory of no-soul) and nairdtma 
(the theory of non-soul).*® According to the opening verse 
of the Dhammapada, mind and all things mental are dharmasj^ 

The Pdtimokkha which is a Buddhist code of monastic 
discipline contains various rules of conduct, eacB of which is 
called a dhamma : pdrdjikd dhammd sahghadisesd dhammd, 
aniyatd dhammd, etc. 

In the Gula-Sakvluddyi-Sntta (Majjhima-N. II, p. 32) the 
term dhamma stands for the sequence of facts as experienced 
or the law of causation or way of happening by a way of cause 
as formulated : 

Dhammam te desessdmi — Imasmim sati idam hoti, mass' 
uppddd idam upapajjati, etc. 

Just as, on the one hand, dharma stands for the entire 
system of sequence, or the chain of dependent origination, 
so, on the other hand, it stands for each single factor or link, 
which is accordingly called a sahetu dhamma, paficcasamuppanna 
dhamma. 

^ AtthasaUni, p. 63 : TesaAi fetarh dhammanaih tahh&vo vS $Smaflhath r3 lakkha^ih 
nama. 

“ I. H. Q., Vol. X, No, 4. p. 743, 

*• Dhammapada-comy., I, pp. 22-23, 36-36. 
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Similarly, it may be shown that dhamma stands not only 
for the entire system of faith, thought or doctrine but for every 
part or argument or point of it. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that “ the 
term dharma is so devised as to comprehend real, realised and 
reality, actual, actualised and actuality, phenomenon, pheno- 
menal and phenomenality , matter, material and materiality, 
mind, mental and mentality, cause^ caused and causality, 
law, legal and legality, thought, thinking and thinkahility, 
and the like ; in short, the entire universe of reality and 
appearance, truth and opinion, thought and expression, principle 
and action^ in and through which all things and all individuals 
may realise their being, feel their existence, rise into recognition, 
move into action or proceed to perfection. That is to say, 
dharma is not only that which was, is or shall be in itself, in 
its inherent right or ini its nature or characteristic form, but 
that which comes to happen or prevail on account of its inherent 
force or intrinsic merit or value. 




MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

(From Epic and Pauranic Sources) 

By 

Dr. Bimalachurn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

The two Epics and the Puranas have long been recognised 
as a rich mine of geographical information about ancient India. 
They contain a number of chapters giving a fairly accurate 
account of not only the different territorial divisions of India, 
but also of her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirlha-yatrd and 
Digvijaya sections of the Mahabharata, the Jambukhanda- 
vinirmana-parva of the same epic, and the KiskindhyS-kanda of 
the Kamayapa. Equally important from this point of view are 
the Bhuvanakosa, the Jambudvlpa-varijana and the Kurma- 
vibhaga sections of the Puranas, as well as of the Brhatsamhita, 
the Parasara-tantra and the Atharvapari^i§ta. The geographi- 
cal accounts in the different Puranas are more or less identical, 
and the account in one is not unoften repeated word for word in 
another ; in certain instances a larger account is summarised 
into a shorter one, e.g., the Paurapio list of rivers differs in 
the different Puranas. The list in the Vayu, Matsya and 
Markan^eya Purauas is a long one, while that in the Vispu is 
very short. The same list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma 
Puriina'S as well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Pauranic lists of rivers, countries and peoples, 
etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, sometimes in a more detailed 
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form. The '^particulars of the country of Bharata’ (as given in 
the Bhismaparva (Slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Purapas, and with additional information in certain instances. 
It is obvious that these lists are framed in pursuance of a tradi- 
tional account handed down from earlier times, and that there 
is much mythical and fabulous element in them. But in spite 
of everything, it must be admitted that the accounts are sub- 
stantially correct, and the fabulous element, as pointed out by 
Cunningham, ‘is confined, as a rule, to outside lands, and their 
allusions to purely Indian topography are generally sober.’ 

The pivot of the Pauranic account of rivers of Bharatavarsa 
is certainly the mountain system of the 

Himavat and the pi* 

rivers issuing out of couutry for the rivers are invariably grouped 
in the Purapas as well as the Mahabharata 
according to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Of 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only carsa- 
parvata which is placed within the geographical limit of 
Bharatavarsa.* 

According to ancient geographers, the name Himavat was 
applied to the entire mountain range that stretches from the 
Sulaiman along the west of the Punjab and whole of the north- 
ern boundary of India to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in 
the east including a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges. The author of the Markandeya Puraija evidently knew 
the Himavat to have stretched from sea to sea like the ‘string of 
a bow’ (Karmukasya yatha gupab).® The statement in the 


^ For the place and position of the Himavat among the Varsa-parvatas, and the 
mountain-system of the Purapas, see Eaycbaudhuri, Studies in Indian AntiquitieSi 
pp. 94-101. 

2 Ksdlaso Himavaih4caiva dak^i^ena mahacalau I 
. - PdrvvapalcayaiftvetdvarpavantarYyavasthitau II 

(MSrk. P., 64, 24.) 

etattu Bbarataih var^aih catuVaathsthanasamstbitaip H 
dakffipaparato hyasya pdrvvepa ca mahodadhi|;i I 
. HiniayanuttaTe 9 asya Karmmukasya yathK gupa];^ II 

(Mark. P.. 67, 69. 
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Markandeya Pur%a is supported by the Mahabharata and 
Kumarasambhava . ^ 

The Vis^u Puraija also seems to suggest the same when it 
says that Bharatavar§a is the country that lies south of the 
Himadri and north of the ocean (II. 3, 1-2). Ptolemy also 
seems to agree with the Epic and Pauranic description when he 
says that the Imads (i.e., the Himavat) is the source of the 
Ganges and the Indus as well as of the Koa and the Souastos, 
identical respectively with the Kabul and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North-West Fron- 
tier Province.^ 

According to the Matsya Pura^ia, the Kailasa range formed a 
part of the Himavat (121, 2), though according to the Markandeya 
it was a separate mountain. Dr. Raychaudhuri correctly ob- 
serves : ‘ ‘ There is reason to^ believe that some of the so-called 
varsa-parvatas were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain” 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points out that 
according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, described as varsa- 
parvatas in the Puranas, were connected with the Himalayan 
chain. 

According to the Puranas, the rivers issuing from the 
Himavat are the Ganga, Sarasvatl, Sindhu, CandrabhSga, 
Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, Iravati, Kuhu, Gomatl, Dhutapapa, 
Bahuda, Djrsadvati, Vipasa, Devika, RaAk§u, Niscira, Gandaki 
and Kausiki.® 

^ Avaga^ba byubhayatal^ samudrau purwa-pa^cimau (Mbb.* VI. 6, 3) 
Astjuttarasyam di^i devatatma 
Himalayo nama nagadhirajab I 
Purvvftparaa toyanidhi vagahya 
Sthitab prithivya iva manadan^a^ji il (Kumar., I. 1). 

* Ancient India, Ptolemy, S. K. Majumdar’s Edn., p. 81. 

> Qanga Sarasvatl SindhusCandrabhsga tatbapara il 
Yamuna ca Satadru^ca Vitasteravati Kuhub I 
Gk>mati Dhutapapa ca Bahuda saD^dadvatl 11 
Vip&^ft Devika Bank9urNi4cIra Gai^^^bi tatba I 
Kaudiki capaga vipra Himavatpadanihaftal^^ 11 

(Mark. P., 67 , 16-10,> 
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The Marka^ideya Puraqa has a separate chapter on the 
Gafina descent of the Ganges which is said to have 

issued from the foot of Narayana, and followed 
her course on. to Mount Meru ; then she bifurcated herself in 
four streams flowing east, south, west and north, the southern of 
which .was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and inter- 
cession of King Bharata, to flow through India.* 

The fabulous element in the description given in the 
Markapdeya Purana is only too obvious to need comment ; at the 
same time it is evident that when the Pauranic author describes 
the ‘second stream called Alakananda flowing southwards and 
overflowing the Manasa lake with a great force,’ he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she is still on the 
lap of the mighty Himavat. So also when we are told that the 
river ‘entered the southern ocean in seven streams, and in three 
streams on the east, inundating as a great river the south with 
the overflow from her stream,’ we seem to read of the different 
tributaries of the great river and her lower streams of the south- 
east before she reaches the eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the same de- 
scription as the Markandeya of the descent of the Ganges, 
while the Vispu, Bhagavata and Padma Purapas as well 
as the Mahabharata agree substantially, though their account 
is rather brief. The account given in the Vayu Purapa is 
interesting.® 

> Mark. P., 66, 1-12. 

3 ** The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, issaing from the 
foot of Vi^pu, and washing the lunar orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling 
the city, divides into four miglity rivers, flowing in opposite directions. These rivers are 
the Sitft, the Alakananda, ihe Oak^u, and the Bhadra. The first, falling upon the tops of the 
inferior mountains, on tlie east side of the Meru, flows over their crests, and passes through 
the country of Bhadradva, to the ocean. The Alakananda flows south, to the country of 
Bharata, and dividing into seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Cak§fu falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountains, and passing through the country of 
Eetomala. And the Bbadrft washes the couotiy of the Uttarakurus, and empties itself into 
the northern ocean. (Wilson’s trans., Bk. II, Chap. 11, pp. 119-20.) Wilson points out that 
Bha^karacharya, an author of the eleventh century, gives almost exactly the same purport 
of the story. Evidently he draws his account from the Par&pea. 
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It is somewhat curious that the GaAgS is everywhere in the 
Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, qualified invariably as 
tripathaga or flowing in three directions, though the actual 
description is that, after ‘ issuing from the foot of Vi§nu and 
washing the lunar orb, she divided herself into four mighty 
rivers ’ and flowed in four directions. Later also, in India, 
she is described as a river that flowed in seven streams.^ It is 
only in her lower course that she is said to have entered the 
ocean ‘ in three streams on the east ’ (c/. the Mark. P.), Is it 
then to be surmised that her description as tripathaga refers to 
these three streams ? * Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the BhagIrathI, the 
Brahmaputra and the Meghnil, the three courses which mingle 
together before they enter the sea ? 

The river still survives and flows between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. It must have been at one time a 
Sarasvati. mighty river,® but gradually she lost herself in 

the desert at a place known as Vinasana, the traditional western 
extremity of Aryavarta and Madhyadesa. (Vasistha, 1, 8; Baudh , 
I, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and rises from 
the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. In the Bgvedic 
period it was a mighty river, and flowed into the sea (Max 
Muller, Rgveda-Samhita, p. 46). “It disappears for a time in 
the sand near the village of Chalaur and reappears at BhavSnlpur. 
At Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at Bara 
Khera; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and 
the united stream bearing still the name of Sarasvati ultimately 
joins the Ghaggar or Gharghar which was evidently the lower 
part of the Sarasvati (Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap. I). 
The Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the river 

^ Cf. the followinj? Rgvedic hyma where the Sindhu with its seven streams is also 
said to have followed a threefold course : 

** Bach set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold coarse. The Bindhu surpasses 
the other rivers in impetuosity ** (X, 75). 

S Suttanipata-Commentary. 

3 J.A.S.Bm 1886, Part H, p. 840. 
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appears again at three places, namely, at Chamasodbheda, 
Sirobheda and Nagodbheda (Vana P., 8).” ’ The Salya Parva 
of the Mahabharata seems to suggest that the name Sarasvatl 
was given to the seven rivers, Suprabha, KancanSk?!, Visala, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, Sureau and Vimalodaka (Salya, 39, 
2188-2216). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni (India, I, 
p, 260), only her upper course, above the 
junction with the Chenab or Chandrabhaga, 
was known as Sindhu; lower that point to Aror, she was known 
as Pancanad, while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of Darius the 
river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendidad as Hendu. The 
Chinese designations of our country, T’ien-chu, Sh^n-tu, Sien- 
tou, Hien-tou, Yin-tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, 
though the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name was 
so derived.® In any case, the river gave her name to the country 
through which she flowed.® The upper course of the river along 
with her important tributaries gave to the country through which 
she flowed the name of ‘ the land of the five rivers (pancanad) ; 
from this mediaeval name the modern Punjab derives her name. 
The lower course gave to the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Markaudeya Purana seems to suggest 
that there were two rivers of this name. The 
Candrabhaga. Mahabharata also seems to support the same 

contention (Bhi§ma P., 9, 322-27). But it is difficult to identify 
the second stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a 
branch of the Krsna, is also known by the name CandrabhSga 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The CandrabhagS is the Chenab in the Punjab, and is the 
^gvedic A4ikni identical with the Greek Akesines. Sometimes, 


1 Dey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 180^81. 

2 For explanitions of the Chinese designations of India, see Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 
31-40; also Bretschreider Mediaeval Researches, II, 25. 

3 As to her ancient course through Sind, see J.A.S.B, 1886, IX| p. 323, 
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Yamuna. 


datadru. 


the united streams of the Jhelura and the Chenab are also known 
by the single name Candrabhaga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal 
of Ptolemy. 

This famous river still bears its old name. It is 
mentioned as early as the Rgveda (X, 75) and 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 14, 4) . 

It is the modern Sutlej. “ In ancient times this river prob- 
ably did not join the Beas, as it does now, but 
pursued an independent course to the confines 
of . Sindh” (Pargiter, Mark. P., p, 291, notes). ^ The united 
streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. 
The Satadru is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the Hesydrus of 
Pliny. 

It is the modern Jhelum, but is still called Vitastft in 
Kasmir, and is identical with Greek Bidaspes 
or Hydaspes. It was known to the Bgvedic 
Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as well as to the Buddhists 
under the name of Vitaihsa (Milindapanho, S.B.E., XXLIV). 

It is the modern Ravi, the Greek Hydraotisor Adris or 

iravati. Rlionadis. 


Vitasta. 


It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Kurma Puranas 
(XL VII, 27) as Kuhu. The river is probably 
“ identical with the Kubha of the 9gveda 

(X., 75, G) and the Kophes or Kophen of the Greek geographers, 
the modern Kabul river. It is also probably identical with the 
Koa of Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Ima<is or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VTI, i. 26 ; Majumdar’s edn., 
p. 8L). 

It is almost certainly identical with iRgvedic Gomati 
(R. V., X., 75, 6) which is probably the modern 
Gomati. Gomal, a western tributary of the Indus. The 
Pauranic passage Gomati Dhutapdpa ca ^ has 


1 For its early course, see, J.A.S.B., 1886, II, pp. 335 foil. 

* Mark. P-i op. ciU, Vayu, 45, 95; Kurma, 47, 27 ; Var&ha, 85. 
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been interpreted as ^ Gomatl and Dhutapapa,’ thus signifying 
two rivers, of which the latter according to Cunningham was a 
tributary of the Gomatl. In the MahabhSrata, the two words 
are linked together (Bhi§ma, p. 9. 25), in which case, the passage 
should be interpreted as “ the Gomatl, the cleanser of all sins.” 
The Pauranic river has also been sought to be identified with 
the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges below Benares, and 
which is described in the Raraayana as situated in Ayodhya, and 
as being ” crowded with cattle ” (Ayodhya-kap(|a, 49). But as 
the Pauranic passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost certain that 
the tributary of the Indus is meant. The Skanda Puratfa 
mentions another river of the same name (AvantI Khanda, Ch. 
60); evidently it flowed through Gujrat with Dvaraka on its bank. 
According to the Meghaduia (I. v. 47) a river GoraatT seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva Purana 
is to be believed, the river Godavari near its source where 
the temple Tryamvaka was situated, is also known as Gomati 
(I, Ch. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the Dhutapapa as a separate 
river with the modern Dhopip on the Goomti, 18 miles south- 
east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According to the Skanda Puraria 
(Kasikhanda, Uttara, Chap. 59), it was a tributary of the 
Ganges near Benares. (Dey, Dictionary, pp. 57 and 231.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern RamagaAga 
which joins the Ganges on the left near Kanauj, 

B5hud5.i Nundolal Dey with the river ‘ Dhavala now 

called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the 
Rapti in Oudh.’ (Pargiter, Markandeya P., pp. 291-92 ; Dey, 
Dictionary, p. 16). Pargiter also points out that there was 
another river of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhisma P., 
9, 322 ; Anu^asana P., 165, 7653 ; RamSyana, Kish. K., 41, 13). 


^ The Bahadi is, perhaps, no other sacred river than what is called B&huk& in the 
Mejihima Nikajjray I, pp. 36-40* 
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The Mahabharata gives an explanation of the origin of the name. 
Rsi Likhita had his severed arm restored by bathing in this 
river, which was accordingly named Bahuda (Mbh., Santi P., 
22 ; Harivaihsa, 12). But the Siva Parana gives a different 
explanation, and says that Gaurl was turned into the river 
Bahuda by the curse of her husband Prasenajit. 

The Drsadvatl has been described as the southern and 
eastern boundary of what was then known as 
Dr?advati. Bralimavarta (II, 17), while the western 

boundary was the Sarasvatl. According to 
the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed one of the 
boundaries of Kuruksetra (Vana P., 5074). The same source 
tells us that the confluence of the Drsadvatl and the Kau^ikl was 
of peculiar sanctity. The river has been identified with the 
modern Citrang, Chautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the 
Sarasvatl (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26; Eapson, Ancient India, 
p. 51). Blphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with the 
Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind but now lost in the 
desert sands of Rajputana (J. A. S. B., VI, p. 181), while 
Cunningham found in it the river Rakshi that flows by the 
south-east of Thaneswar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV). According to 
the Vamana Parana, a branch of this river was known as 
KausikI (Vamana, 34). 

It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasis or Hypasis 
or Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is now a 
vipa^a. tributary of the Satadru or Sutlej but was, in 

ancient times in all probability, an indepen- 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name VipS^a is told 
in the Mahabharata. Vasisfha, broken in heart owing to the 
death of his sons at the hands of Visvamitra, wanted to kill 
himself. He therefore tied himself hand and foot and threw 
himself into the river. But the strong current of the river 
unfastened him (Vi-pasa) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 


2 
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Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it is said to 
have issued from the Himalayas, with the river 
Devika. Deeg, a tributary Jof the river Eavi (Mark. P., 

p. 292, note). His identification seems to be 
upheld by the Vamana Purana (Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the 
Matsya Purapa (Ch. 113). According to the Agni Purana, it 
flowed through the Sauvira country (Ch. 200), and had its 
source, according to the Kalika Purapa (Oh. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. The Visnudharmottara 
(I., 167, 15) would have the river flowing through the Madra 
country, and the Skanda Purana (Prabhasa K§etra Mahatmya, 
278) would have Mulasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Deva or Devika 
in U. P., which is only another name for the southern course of 
the Sarayu, the northern course being known as Kalinadi (Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). 
According to the Kalika Purana, it flowed between the Gomatl 
and the Sarayu, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the Varaha 
Purapa (144), it was at the junction of the Gandak, the Devika- 
Sarayu and the Ganga that the struggle between the crocodile 
and the elephant took place.^ 

Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Deccan which, he 
says, is upheld by the Kamayana (Kish. K., 
Kaiksu. Pargiter suggests that the name is 

wrongly given in the Puranas ; we should 
rather have it replaced by Vaksu or VaPksu, and identify it with 
the Oxus. The reading is certainly doubtful, for the Vayu 
Purapa (45, 96) as well as the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., 9., 324) 
read it as Iksu. According to the Vi§nu PurSna, Iksu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through Sakadvipa. 


1 But the Anudasaua Parva (Slokas 7645 and 764i7) of the Mahabharata seems to suggest 
that the Devika and the Sarayu were uot the one and the same river. See also Amarako^at 
1, 2. 3, 86. 
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According to the Kurma Parana, Iksu was an affluent of the 
Narmada (II, 39). 

The Varaha Purana (85) reads the name as Nisvira ; other 


Pauranic readings are Niscita, Nicita (Visnu 
Nitora. p Nirvira (Vayu, Matsya), Micita or Nisrta 

(certain MSS. of Visnu). In the Bhisma 
Parva list of rivers there are three similar names : Nis^citS, 
Nicita and Nivara, while the Vana Parva has Nirvira (84, 
811G-9). It is, however, difficult to say if one and the same 
river is meant by all these names. Anyway, a river of some 
such name did really exist and was in all probability connected 
with the KausikI with which it is often mentioned. According 
to Nundolal Dey, Niscira is “ the river Lilajan which joins the 
Mohana near Gaya, and their united stream forms the Phalgu 
(Agni P., 116; Mark. P., 57). It is the Neranjara of the 
Buddhists ” (Dictionary, p. 141). 

It is the modern river Gandak that flows into the Ganges 
near Patna. The river is said to have been 
Gan^aki. formed from the sweat of the cheeks of Yisnu 
who sat in penance at its source, and hence it was named 
GandakI (Varaha P. 144). According to the same source it was 
also called SSlagraml and Narayanl. 

It is the modern river Ku^i (Ramayana, Adi, 34 ; Varaha 
P., 140) which flows into the Ganges through 
Kauiika (or Kao«iki,‘. district of Pumea in Bihar (Dey’s Geogra- 


phical Dictionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely 
shifted its course (Pargiter, Markanfleya P., p. 292, note). 

The Markandeya list of rivers issuing from the Himavat 
concludes thus : Kauiiki capaga vipra Hhmmtpada-nihsrtah 
which has been translated by Pargiter as, “and KausikI are 
the rivers which flow from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman.” 
The passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p. 292, 
notes), also be rendered as “KausikI and the Apaga flow from the 
slopes of the Himavat, etc.” The Kurma Purana reads Kauiiki 
Lohini c'eti instead, while the Vayu and the Varaha (45., 
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96 and 85 respectively) read Kau&ikl Lohita ceti Still there 

are other Pauranic readings, ejj., KauSikl, ca Irtlya tu which 
may mean the “ third Kausi ki” or refer to a river Trtlya by 
name. Pargitcr ^ himself suggests two more variant readings, 
e.g., Kauiiki Karatoya tu and KauSikl ca Trisrotas tu. Trisrotii 
is the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahmaputra, and 
Karatoya. is the river of that name flowing through the district 
of Bogra in Bengal. Lohini and Lohita are evidently the same 
as the old Lauhitya which is but another name of the Brahma- 
putra. A river named Trtlyil is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9,, 373) of the Mahabharata. The three Kausikis are probably 
(i) the Kosi, (ii) the branch of the Drsadvati in Kuruksetra 
and (ni) the one referred to in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) 
of the Mahabharata. As for Apaga as a river, we have refer- 
ence to it as flowing through Kuruksetra in the Vanaparva 
(83, 6038-40) of the Mahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Varsa-parvata, there were in Bharatavarsa 
seven Kulacalas,^ viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
caiae.* Saliya, Suktimat, Rksaparvata, Vindhya and 

Paripatra. As each of these mountains was 
associated with one particular country or tribe (kula) , they were 
called Kulacalas. “ Thus Mahendra is the mountain par ex- 
cellence of the Kalingas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya of the 
Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhalla^a, Rksa of the 
people of Mahismatl, Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest- 
folk of Central India, and Paripatra or PAriyatra of the 
Ni?adas.” ® 

Raja^ekhara in his Kavyaralmiimsa places these seven Kula- 
parvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa which was known as 

. 1 Pargiter, op, cit. 

2 Mahendro Malayal? Sahya^ i^uktiman Rksaparwata^ 

Vindhya^ca Paripatrai^ca saptaivatra kulacala^i I 

(Mark. 67.10.) 

^ Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 106-106 and notes. For minor 
hills associated with^Eulacalas, see op, ciL, 180 £f. 
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Kumarl-dvfpa which refers to the Peninsular India with the 
Vindhya and the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of mountains when 
he enumerated the mountain ranges of India in the following 
manner : the Apokopa, SardAnyx, Ouindion, E6ttig6, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, B^pyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa or 
Dobassa and SAmanthinos. Of these, Ouindion has been identi- 
fied with the Vindhyas, Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name 
of Malaya, Ouxenton with the Rksavant, Adeisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidurya which, however, 
is not enumerated as a Kuldcala. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the Pauranic 
writers, groups the rivers of India according to the mountains 
out of which they rise. The position of the mountains, as he 
gives them, is owing to his erroneous views of the configuration 
of India, hopelessly incorrect but one can find some clue to 
their identification when he describes the rivers issuing from 
each mountain. The same method is followed also by Pauranic 
writers, and this helps us not a little to identify the seven 
Kidacalas and other mountains mentioned in the Puranas. In 
fact Ptolemy seems certainly to have come in possession of 
some old traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his Geography 
and which was utilised later by Epic and Pauranic writers 
as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient names, but 
the copious references to them in our old literature, apart from 
the Epics and Puranas as well as in cpigraphic and numis- 
matic records have enabled scholars ^ to identify them success- 
fully. 


^ Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazumdar’s edn., pp. 75-81 and 204. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
seeks to identify (op. ciL, p. 105) Maiandros with Mahendra. This is a bit far-fetched, 
as the rivers issuing out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mahendra. 

2 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. L. Dey, S. N. Majumdar, 
and H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
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The BhSgavata Pura^a (X, 79) seems to give a very accurate 
description of the situation of the Mahendra 

The Mahendra in n n • i • • 

mountain and the range. Drom the Paurapic description it 
nvera issuing from it. ^ppeg^j-g ^he Mahcndradri was thus situated 

between the Gahgasagarasahgama and Sapta-Godavarl. Part of 
the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or 
hill of Mahendra (Wilson, Visnu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). Pargitei 
thinks that the name should be limited to the hills between the 
MahanadI, Godavari and Wain-gahga and may perhaps comprise 
only the portion of the Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari 
(Mark. P., p. 305, note). Classical Sanskrit literature seems to 
agree with the description of the Bhagavata Parana, and hence 
with the identification of Pargiter. The Raghuvam^a of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once (IV, 39, 40, 
43 ; VI, 54) seems to locate the range in the KaliPga country ; 
so also seems to be the indication of the Uttara Naisadha Carita 
(XII, 24). But according to the various passages of the 
Ramayana, the name Mahendra seems to have been applied to 
the whole range of mountains extending from Ganjam to as 
far south as the Pandya country, to the whole of the Eastern 
Ghat range (Koisk, 41, 18-20; Kisk., 67; Laraka K., 4, 92-24). 
There in the Tinnevelly district is a small mountain which is 
still called Mahendragiri (Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Pargiter thinks that the Mahendra hills of the Puranas and 
those of the Ramayana were two different ranges but Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri has argued with good reasons that the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Puranas meant the same range of hills 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahen- 
dra hills extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Caitanya-Caritanirta and the 
Harsa Carita respectively (Harsa-Caritam, VII). The Pauranic 


1 


Gayaip gatva pitrnistva Ganga'S&gara'sangame 
lipaapr^ya Mabendradrau Hamath dr9tvabbivadya cn 
Sapta Godavarim Vepvarii Pamparh Bhlmarathlih tatail^, 
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suggestion is also to the effect that it was situated in juxtaposition 
with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics an.d Puranas speak of certain minor hills which 
may conveniently be associated with the Mahendra ranges. ’ 
Such are the Sriparvata and the Puspagiri. According to the 
Agni Purana, Sriparvata seems to have been situated not far 
from Kaverlsangama (CXIII, 3-4). The same text tells us that 
this hill was dedicated by Visnu to Sri for her having performed 
some austerities there. It is the name of a lofty rock which 
overhangs the river Kfsna in the Kurnool District.® 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 130) it lay eight 
miles to the north of Cuddapah. Other minor hills noticed by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Aru^acala (Skanda P., Aruna- 
cala Mahatmya, III, 69-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) or Sonacala and 
the Rsabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ; Mbh., Ill, 85-21).® 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are the 
Pitfsoma, Rsikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, Langulini and Vam^akara. ^ 
The Kurma Purana (XLVII, 36) does not, however, mention 
this group of rivers issuing from the Mahendra ; on the contrary, 

1 Minor hills associated with the Knlacalas are thus described in the Mdrkandeya 
Purdfia (57. 11-15): 

Te^ara sahasra^aficanye bhudhara ye samlpagah 1| 

Vistarocchrayiijo ramya vipula^catra sanavah | 

Kolabalab saVaibhrajo Mandaro Dardduracalab || 

V&tasvano Yaidyata^ca Mainakab Svarasastatha | 

Tungaprastho Nagagirl Rocanab P&pdaracalab ll 
Puspo girirdiirjjayanto Raivato’rbbuda eva ca | 

Rsyamukab saQomantah Ku^a^ailab Krtaaroarah (| 

Srlparvvata^ca Korafioa Sata4o’nye ca parvvatah | 

In place of Vaibhraja the Vayu reads Vaihara; in place of Vatasvano the Vayu 
reads Patandhama; Pargiter suggests Vaidurya for Vaidyuta; in place of Svarasa the Vayu 
reads Sasurasa or Susarasa ; in place of Panidara the Vayu reads Pandura ; in place of 
Durjjayanta the Vayu reads Ujjayanta ; in place of Kora the Vayu reads Ketu or Karu. 

2 Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 290, notes. 

2 For identifications of these mountains, see Raychaudhuri, op. cit, 

^ Pitrsomarsikulya ca Iksuka Tridiva ca ya || 

Lafigulinl VamsakarS Mahendraprabhavab srortab I 

(Mark. P., 57, 28-20.) 
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Pitrsoma. 


R^ikulya. 


Iksuka. 


it speaks of Trisaraa, Rsika and Vaihsadlnrinl (evidently identi- 
cal with Pitrsoma, Rsikulya and Varh^akarS respectively) as 
rivers that issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Parana (CXIII, 31) mentions three more, the 
Tamraparni, Sarava and Vimala. 

The Variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 106 ; 

Bhagavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agni, CXVIII, 8), 
Triyama (Varaha, LXXXV), and Tribhaga 
(Matsya, CXTIT, 31). It cannot definitely be identified. 

The Vayu Parana reads Rtu-kulya (XLV, 106), evidently 
incorrectly. The river still bears its old name, 
and flows past Gan jam. 

The Vayu (XLV, 106) and Varaha Pura^as (LXXXV) 
read Iksula, while the Matsya reads Iksuda 
(CXIII, 31). It cannot definitely be identified, 
but obviously it must have been a river like the Pitrsoma on the 
eastern coast. 

Tridiva — A Tridiva is said to have issued from the Vindhyas 
in the Pauranic list. 

LangulinI — It is the same river as the Langali of the 
Mahabharata (Sabha, IX, 374). The Varahapurana variants 
are MulinI or Lamfllinl (LXXXV), while the Matsya reads Mull 
(CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are copyist’s mistakes, for the river 
still bears its old name and is definitely identifiable with the 
Languliya on which stands Chicacole, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Vamsakara— The Varaha Puraaa reads Vam^a-vara 
(LXXXV) ; but the correct name seems to be Vams'adhara 
which is given in the Vayu Parana (XLV, 106). It is evidently 
the modern BaAsdhara, which flows past Kalingapatam. 

-The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, 
but the word seems to have been derived from 
and^The^ivers issuing the Dravidian word ‘ mala ’ or ‘ malai ’ which 
means hill (Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 IT.). “ From 

it are derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-kti-t’a 
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(Malaku|a) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of Malabar.” (Rayohaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 111). The Malaya range of hills is the same as the 
Tamil Podigei or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy. Pargiter 
correctly identifies it with “ the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin,” for the sources of the rivers that 
are said to have issued from this range can all be located in this 
portion of the Ghats. Dr. Rayohaudhuri has successfully 
shown that the Malaya par excellence is mountain of the Papdyas 
(op. cit.). According, to the Bhagavata Purana (X, 79), the 
hermitage of Agastya was situated on the summit of Malaya. 
The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes referred to as Malaya- 
kuta. The mountain was also known as Srikhandadri or even 
as Candanadri (cf. Dhoyi’s Pavanadutam). 

The minor hill associated witli the Malaya range seems to 
have been the Dardura which Pargiter identifies with the Nilgiris 
or the Palni hills. The hill is associated with Cola and Papdya 
kings in the Mahabhftrata (II, 52, 34). The hill is also men- 
tioned elsewhere in the epics. (Mbh., XIII, 165, 32 ; Ram., 
LaAka K., 26, 42), as well as in the Raghuvam^a (IV, 51). 


The rivers issuing from the Malaya range are the Krtamala, 
TamraparnI, Puspaja, and Sutpalavatl or Utpalavatl. ^ 

The Kurma Purana (XL VII, 35) reads Rtumala instead, 
„ ^ while the Varaha (LXXXV) Satamala and the 

Eptamala. 

Bhagavata Katamala (V, XIX, 17). It has 
been successfully identified with the modern Vaigai which flows 
past Madura (c/. Caitanya-Caritamrta, Ch. IX, p. .141). 

This river is evidently the one bearing the same name in the 
Ragbuvaihsa (IV, 49-50), and- was. a sacred 
Tamraparei. tiver according to the Mahabharata (Vana P., 
LXXX VIII, 8340). Evidently it flowed through the Pandiya 
country and is- to be identified with what is locally called 


Tamraparpl. 



Kf tamala Tamrapar^Ll’Pu^paja Sutpalavatl |1 
Malajadrisamudbliuta uadya. 4itajalaBtvia3ab I 

(Mark. P.,57 . 27-28.) 
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Tfirobravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar. 
It is also called TSmravarna (Brah. P., 49). The port of Kolkai 
or Korkai was once situated on its mouth which was well known 
for its pearl-fishery (Eaghu, op. cit.) ; Kolkai or Kor kai is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of J^uspaja are Puspnjati (Vayu, XLV, 105) 
and Puspavatl (Kurma, XLVII, 35) ; while 
Stttpaiivuti*'”** the variant for Sutpalavatl is Utpalavatl (Maha- 

bharata, Bhisma P., IX, 342) which is un- 
doubtedly the correct reading. Another variant is Utpala (H. 
V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). Many Puranas give the reading as 
Utpalavatl. “ A river Puspa-venI is mentioned (Mbh., Bhisma 
P., IX, 342) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl.” (Pargiter, 
Mark. P., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably the 
Puspaja. and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must be any two of 
the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani and Peri or Vedamalj, 
the four modern rivers, besides the Kriamala and Tamraparni, 
that rise from the Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly identi- 

The Sahya Range northern portion of the Western 

and the rivers issa- Gliats and as it appears from the rivers w'hich rise 

iDg from It. 

in them, it extends from the river Tapti down to 
the Nilgiris’ (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 2S5, note). In his Raghu- 
vaihsam (IV., 52), KalidSsa describes \t as'nitamba iva medinyah' 
and associates it with the people of Aparanta or western India. 

The most important minor mountain associated with the 
Sahya is certainly the Vaidurya, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the two rivers the Payosnl and the Narramada 
(III, 121, 16-19). The mountain is generally identified with 
the Oroudian mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, 
was. the source of the river of Maisfilos, identifiable either with 
the Gpdavarl or the Krsna. The Vaidurya thus included the 
northernmost part of the Western Ghats, but the evidence of 
the Mah4bharata suggests that it included also a portion of the 
southern Yindhya and Satpura ranges. Another minor hill 
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connected with the Sahya range is the Trikuta, referred to by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the Traikutakas derived their name. R?yamuka 
and Gomanta may also be associated with the Sahya mountains. 
Pargiter identifies the former, the scene of Rama’s meeting 
with Sugriva and Hanuraan, “with the range of hills which 
stretches from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani, 
dividing the Manjira and Bhima ” (Mark. P., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south-east of Nasik 
(op. cit.). But Dr. Raychaudhuri points out that to the north of 
Gomanta was VanavasI (H. V., Visnu Parva, 39, 62-64), so that 
the hill should be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Krsna-veova, another Venva, Tuflga- 
bhadra, Suprayoga, Vahya and the Kaveri.* 

A river well known in the Ratnayaija which has retained 

Godavari. its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and V&raba Puranas read Bhlma- 
„ ratbi, while the Kurma Bhimaraksi which is 

Bhimaratba. 

evidently incorrect. It is undoubtedly the 
modern Bbima, a tributary of the modern Kr.sna. 

It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient India 

Kwaveova Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 302, note). It 

survives in its modern name Kpsua. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, LXXXV), Vepa 

Venva or Venya (KQrma, XLVII, 34), Vaini (Vayu, 

■ ■ XLV, 104), Vina (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 328), 
and Venmi (Bhagavata P., V, XIX, 1.7). Pargiter suggests 
its identification with the river Penner between the and 

the Kaveri (Mark. P.,p. 303, notes). 


Kf9i;^ave9va. 


Venva or Venya. 


1 God&varl Bhlmnrathii tath&pari I 

Tu&gabh;idra Suprayoga Vahya Kaveryatl &pag& il 
Sabya padaviDi9kr§.Ql& ityei&b Bariduttain&^ I 

(Mark. 57, 26, 27). Tbe reading for Sahya is Viodhya, but that is aTidantly 
b; mistake. See Karma P., (XLVII, Si, and Vayu P. (XLI, 104). 
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It is to 

TuAgabhadra. 


Suprayoga. 


be identified with the well-known river of that 
name, the famous tributary of the Kr8^a. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., TX, 
328 ; Vana P., CCXXI, 14232) and though 
not definitely identifiable, it is as good as 
certain that it was one of the western tributaries of the Krsna. 
This also cannot be identified. The Agni Purana, however, 
reads Varada which is to be identified with 
the Varada or Vedavatl, a southern tributary 

of the Krsna. 


Vahya. 


The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned in the 
Kaveri Ramaya^a (Kish. K., XLI, 21 and 25), the 

Harivam^a (XXVII, 1416-22) and the Maha- 
bharata (Bhi§ma P., IX, 328 ; Vana P., LXXXV, 8164-5 ; 
CLXXXIX, 12910). The Tirthayatra sections of the Purajjas 
and Epics invariably mention this river as very holy ; in 
fact it was more well-known than the Krsna. It is Khaheros 
of Ptolemy which is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with the 
southern portion of the Sahya. 

In place of “ Godavari Bhlmarathd Kr9navenvd tathdpard" 
the Vayu reads “ Godavari Bhlmarathd Kr^navenvd ca Vaiijuld, ” 
(XLV, 104); while the Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Purapas 
(CXIII, 29) add this river after Kaveri. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Manjira, a southern tributary of the 
Godavari. 


There is a good deal of difference of opinion with regard 
A , to the identification of the Suktimat mountain. 

The SoktiLoat range 

and the rivers issuing There is also a good deal of confusion about the 

from it. , .11 . IP • 1 . 1 

rivers that are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very diflGicult. Cunning- 
ham identified the range with the hills south of Sehoa and Kanker 
separating Chattisgarh from Bastar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XVII, pp. 
24'] 26, and map at end). Beglar places the Suktimat in the 
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north of the Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Rep., VIII, pp. 
124-125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the range 
with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. P., pp. 285, 306 
notes) ; while C. V. Vaidya located it in Western India and 
identified it with Kathiawad range (Epic. Ind., p. 276). R. C. 
Majumdar and H. K. Dev agreed to identify the Suktimat with 
the Sulaiman range (Proc. of Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p. 609 ; ibid, p. ci ; Z. D. M. G.. 1922, p. 281 n). Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri applies the name with the chain of hills that extends 
from Sakti in Raigarb, C. P., to the Dalma hills in Manbhum 
drained by the Kumarl and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santal Parganas washed by the affluents of tlie Babla.‘ 

The rivers issuing from the Suktimat are the Rsikulya, the 
Kumarl, the Mandaga, the MandavahinI, the Krpa and the 
Pala^inl.^ 

The Vamana Parana excludes this list altogether and re- 
places it by a new one in which figure some of the rivers known 
to have been issued from the Malaya (XIII, 32-33). The two 
new names, the SunI and the Sudama, mentioned by the Vamana 
are not identifiable, nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Markandeya list, and for the matter of that in 
other Puranas. In the place of Rsikulya, the Vayu reads Rsika 
(XLV, 70) the Varaha Rsika (LXXXV) and the Matsya Kasika 
(OXIII, 32). The Rsikulya has been often identified with the 
Kiyul, a tributary of the Ganges (Beglar, op. cit.). KumSri 
has also variant readings, namely, Sukumari (XLV, 107), Lusati 
(Varaha) but the Bhisma Parvan list of the Mahabharata is the 
same as in the Marka^deya. The Kumaii is sought to be identi- 
fied with the Kaorhari (Beglar, op. cit.), the Somesvarl (Pargiter, 
op. cit.), the Kumar (in the extreme north-west: Dev and 


^ Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 113-120, where there is an illuminating discussion 
on the various theories about the identification of Suktimat. 

^ Bfikulya Kumarl ca Mandaga MandavahinI t 
Kppa Palatini caiva Siiktimatprahhavabsmrtah II 

(M&rk. P., 29^.) 
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Majumdar, op. cit.) and the Kumar! (in Manbhum : Raychau- 
dhuri, op cit.). The variants of Mandaga and MandavahinT 
are Mandagamini (Varalia, LXXV) and Gandhainanda-gatninI 
(Kurma, XLVTI, 36). This river as well as the MandavahinI 
cannot be identified, though some have suggested an obviously 
impossible equation with the Helmand (Dev and Majumdar, op. 
cit.). For Krpa, the Vayu Purana reads Kilpa (XLV, 107) and 
the Kurma, Ksipra or llupa (XLVII, 36) ; some (for example, 
Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), equate Krpa-kupa with the 
Kubha or Kabul river, others with Kapil! (Pargiter, op. cit ), 
still others, with Kopa, a tributary of the Babl i in eastern India 
(Raychaudhuri, op. cit.). The Palasini has been sought to be 
identified with the river of the same name issuing from the 
Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.), with the Panjshar in the 
extreme north-west (Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), as well as 
with the Paras, a tributary of the KocI in Chota-Nagpur (Ray- 
chaudliuri, op. cit.). Dr. Raychaudhuri’s identification of 
the Suktirnat with the hills of eastern India extending from 
C.P. to the Santlnl Paig;inas seems nearest the mark and his 
equation of the Krpa-kupa-ksiprn, the Kumar! and the 
Palasini with the Kopa, Kumar! and Paras respectively, 
all in eastern India, must be considered interesting and satis- 
factory. 

The Rksavat and the Vindhya are Ouxcnton and Ou’indon of 
The Rk?avat and Ptolcmv, but it is not very easy to identify 
Sfna 'aLlf^ the dvera' these two KuBcalas tliough it is generally 
ieeuing from them. rccognised that the three Kuldcfllas, the Rksa, 

the Vindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are parts of the whole range 
of mountains now known by the common name Vindhya. This 
is due to the confusion of the different puranas as regards the 
sources of the rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya. 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two moun- 
tains, as they are in the different puranas, will show that the 
rivers may conveniently be classified into two distinct groups, 
the Sopa-Narmada group and the Sipra-TaptI group. According 
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to the Kfirma, Matsya, BrahmAnda, "VSyu, and VSmana 
PurAnas, the Bksa is the source of the Sona-Narimnadjl group 
including the Narmmada, Sona, Mahanada, MandakinI, Da^arpa, 
Tamasa, Vipasa, Suktimati, etc., while tlie Sipra-TaptI (Tapi) 
group including the Sipra, Payosnl, Nirbindhya, Venya, 
VaitaranT, etc., had its source in the Vindhya. 'I'his order is 
completely reversed in the Markandcya, Visnu and Brahma 
Puraiias which give the Vindhya as the source of the Sona- 
Narmmada group and the Rksa as that of the ^ipra-Taptl 
group. The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Pauianic evidence alone, is thus almo-^t a hopeless task.* 

Ptolemy desciibe^ Ou.xenton or the Rksavant as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the Adamas, and the Oui'ndon 
as that of the Namados and the Nanagouna. The Dosaran has 
long been identified witli the Dasarna of the Puranas and the 
Namados and Nanagouna with the Narinmada and Taptl respect* 
ively. Thus Narmmada and Tfiptl had their sources not in two 
different mountains, but in one and the same, namely, the 
Vindhya. The Da^arna, as uc have seen, is said to have issued, 
according to a number of Puranas from the ltk?a or Ouxenton 
according to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 39-41) 
about the mouth of the river seems to suggest that by the 
Ouxenton he meant the central region of the modern Vindhya 
range north of the Narmmada, while Ouindon stands for 
only that portion of the Vindhya from where rise the 
Narmmada and the Taptl, i.e., the eastern part of the 
modern Vindhyas south of the Narmmada (c/. Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit.). 

Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a number of passages from the 
Epics, the Harivaihsa, the Puranas and inscriptions to show 

^ “ No conclusion regartling the relative position of and Vindhya can also be 

drawn from the constunt association of the former with the NarimTDK a and that of tl e latter 
with the Neva, for though the Bliagavata and the Vamona Puranas seem to distinguish 
between the two rivers, the Revakhand.i rag iris them as ore and the s ime, a fact borne out 
also by incidental references in the Bh&gavata itself.*' Li a^chaudhurii Studies in Indian 

Antiquities, pp. 122-2d. 
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that Ptolemy’s iiidicatious arc substantially correct pp. 

124-128). He concludes by saying that “ ancient Hindu 
writers conmionlv regarded Viudhya and Ilksa as interchangeable 
terms. But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Oujrata to the 
Gaya district, lying on both sides of the Narmraada, the Rk?a, 
when referred to incidentally in literature, is invariably associated 
with the middle Narmmada region of which Mahismati was the 
most important city, and the Dasarna, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Rksa, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmmada as suggested by Nilakantha (in his 
Commentary on the Harivara%) ” (ibid). 

The rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya are the 
Sopa, Mahanada, Narmmada, Suratha, Adrija, MandakinI, 
Dasarrja, Citrakuta, Citrotpala, Tamasa, Karamoda, Pisaeika, 
Pippali^ronl, Vipa^a, Vanjula, Sumeruja, Suktimati, Sakull, 
Tridiva, VegavahinI, Sipra, Payosnl, Nirbbindhya, Tapi (Tapti) 
Ni^adh&vatl, Veiyva, Vaitarani, Sinivali, Kumudvati, Karatoya, 
Mahagaurl, Durga and Antahsira.* 

Sona — It is the river Sone that has its source near the 
Narmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It was also known 
as Hirapyavaha or Hiranyabahu, the Erannaboas of the Greek 
geographers. 

Mahanada (MahanadI) — It is probably not the same river 
that bears its old name and flows through Orissa but is a branch 
thereof that rises near the source of the Sone (see Pargiter, 

dono Mahaoada4caiva Narinmada Suratbadrija I 
MandakinI Da^rjga ca Citrakuta tatbapara II 
CitFOtpala sa Tamasa Earanotoda PiiSacika I 
Tatbanya Pippali4ro9ir.vipa6a Vafljula nadi.ll _ 

Sumeruja Suktimati Sakull Tridivakramab I 
Kksapada prasuta yai tatbauya vegavahinI II 
Sipra PayospI Nirbbindbya Tapi saNifadbavatT I 
Vepva Vaitarani oaiva Sinfvall Kumudvati II 
Karatoya Mabagauri Durga cantab^ira tatba I 
Vindbyapada-prasutaata nadyab pupyajalab i^ubbab H 

(Mark.jp., 57, 2X-26.) 
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Mark. P., p. 295, note). In the Varaha Puragia, Mahtlnadl is 
replaced by the river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the 
same as the Jyotirathya (Mbh., Vana, LXXXV, 8150) or the 
JyotirathS (HV., CLXVIII, 9150-12), probably a southern 
tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern Nerbudda, 
which rises near the source of the Sone. According to the 
Matsya Puraiia, the place wh(Te the Narmmada falls to the sea 
is a great place of pilgrimage (Ch. 193) called the Jamadagni- 
tirtha. 

Suratha and Adrlja — The variant for Suratha is Surasa 
(Kurma, XLVIL 30 ; Varaha, LXXXV ; Bhagavata, V, XIX. 
17) ; while Adrija, the next river in the list, is replaced by 
Sumahadruma or Surahadruma (XLV, 99), obviously a confu- 
sion of the copyist. Adrija is also mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Anusasanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line “ Sono Mahanada4- 
caiva Narmmada Surathadrija ” is intended to be interpreted as 
Sona, Mahanada, and Narmmada which all originated from the 
Amarakantaka hills which in fact are the sources of the Sona, 
the Narmmada and also of the Mahanadi. 

MandakinI — It is undoubtedly the Modern Mandakin which 
flows into the Paisuni near the Citrakuta mountain (Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Sur. Rep., XXI. 11). 

Da^arna — It gave its name to the country through which it 
flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta. It is 
the modern Dhasan near Saugor flowing between the Betwa 
(Vetravati) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Citrotpala — Citrakuta is evidently a river 
connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, but the 
Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, though it is men- 
tioned in the Bhismaparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Tamasa — The river Tamasa is famous for its association 
with the Eamayana. The Kurma Pura^a gives a variant^ — 

4 
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Tftmasi (XLVII, 30). It is identifiable with the river Tons 
which flows into the Ganges below Allahabad, 

Karamada — The VSyu (XLV, 100) and Varaha Pura^as 
read Karatoya instead. Anyway, it seems probable, as Pargiter 
has suggested, that the river Karmanasa which flows into the 
Ganges just above the Sone is here meant. 

Pi^acika and Pippalisroiji — The Pi^acika is not identifiable 
though it is suggested that it may be one of the southern 
tributaries of the Sene. In the Pippalis'roni (Vayu : Pipya- 
lasroni ; Varaha : Pippala), Pargiter finds the Paisuni or 
Parsaroni, a tributary of the Jumna between the Ken and the 
Tons (op, cit). 

Vipasa — It has to be distinguished from the river of the 
same name in the Punjab. It is the modern Bias that flows past 
Saugor into the Ken. In place of Vipasa, the Varaha Purana 
reads Visala which is to be identified with the Visala that 
flows through Gaya (c/. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2 J 88-89, 
2205-06). 

Vanjula — The variants are Vanjuka (Varaha, LXXXV), 
Mafijula (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 341 ; Kurma, XLII, 31) and 
Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100). It cannot definitely be identi- 
fied. 

Sumeruja — The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu. XLV, 
101) and Viraja (Varaha, LXXXV). It cannot be identified. 

Suktimatl — It is often erroneously suggested that this river 
issued from the ‘Suktimat’ mountain. In fact, its source is 
stated to be either the Rksavat or Vindhya. The Muktimatl 
of the Bhl§maparva list of the Mahabharata is probably the 
same river. It is not unlikely that Suktimatl, the capital of 
the Cedis, stood on this river. There is, however, hardly any 
clue to its definite identification. 

Sakull and Tridiva— The variants for 8akull are Makruija 
or Mak^ana (Vayu, XLV, 101) and Pahkini (VarAha, LXXXV). 
Pargiter identifies the Sakuli with the river Sakri which flows 
into the Ganges between Patna and Monghyr. The Tridiva is 
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mentioned also in the Bhismaparva list, but it cannot success- 
fully be identified. 

VegavahinI — The Vayu, Varaha and Kurma PurS^as read 
Valuvahini or Ratnavahini (Kurma, XLVII, 31). It cannot 
be identified. 

Sipra — A Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list and it is 
said to have issued from the Paripatra mountains (see below). 
According to the Harivamsa (CLXVIII, 95 . 9) there is a Sipra 
in the southern region; it is not impossible that the southern 
Sipra is here intended. The Vayu Purana reads Madra (XLV, 
102), while both the Kurma (XLVII, 32) and the Varaha 
(LXXXV) read Sighroda ; the Matsya reads Ksipra instead 
(CXIII, 27) and the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., IX, 336)Sighra. 
There is evidently some doubt as to the real name of the river 
here intended. 

PayospI — The Varaha Purana reads Payolli (LXXXV) which 
is wrong. According to the Mahabharata, it was a river 
flowing through Vidarbha (Vana P., CXX, 10289-90), and was 
separated from the Narmmada by the Vaidurya mountains 
{ibid, CXXI, 10306-7). Pargiter therefore identifies it with the 
modern river Purna (the tributary of the TaptI) together with 
the lower part of the TaptI into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Puranas would have 
Payo§ni and TaptI distinctly as two separate rivers in the same 
verse; the Padma Purapa (Uttara., Oh. 41) even has Tapi, 
Payospi and Purpa in the same verse. Some have, therefore, 
sought to identify the Payospi with the Pain or PaingaPga, 
a branch of the Wardha in 0. P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritamrta, there was another 
Payo?nI in the extreme south, identical with the river Purti in 
Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 
45). 

Nirbbindhya — The VSyu Purapa reads Nirbbandhya (XLV, 
102) which is evidently wrong. This river is mentioned by 
E§lid8>sa in his MeghadQta (I, 28-29) as lying between 
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Ujjain and the river Betwa or Vetravatl. It has been identi- 
fied with the Kalisindh in Malwa (J. of Buddhist Text 
Society, V, p. 46), but as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, the identification of the Nirbbindhya 
with the Newuj, another tributary of the Cambal between 
Vetravati and Sindb, seems to be more satisfactory (Thorton’s 
Gazetteer, S. V. Gwalior, Bhpoal). 

Tapi — It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely enough 
the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, not even in the 
Bhismaparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nisadhavatl — The variants are Nisadha (Vayu, XLV, 102) 
and Rsabha (Matsya, CXIII, 27); the latter apparently is 
a wrong reading. Naturally the river suggests an association 
with' Nisadha country and may be identified with one of the 
small tributaries of the Narmmada or the Tapti. The reading 
MahanadI of the Kurraa Purana (XLVII, 32) is impossible, 
for it has already been mentioned in connection with the Sone 
and the Narmmada. 

Venva and VaitaranI — The variants are Venva, Vinna, in 
the Puranas and Venva and Vena in the Mahfibbarata. 
Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 300, note) with the 
Wainganga and its continuation, the Pranhita. The VaitaranI 
is undoubtedly the modern river of the same name that flows 
through Orissa. 

Sinivali, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, Mahagaurl, Durga and 
Antah^ira— These rivers are not definitely identifiable. The 
variants for Sinivali are confusing and do not help us in any way 
to identify the river. They are Sitibahu, Balaka, Vedipala, 
Satabala and Visvamala in the Puranas and the Mahabharata ;; 
none of these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor can 
we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is certainly not the 
river that flows through northern Bengal. Mahagauri has been 
identified by Pargiter (op. cit., pp. 300-301, notes) with the 
Brahmani that flows through Orissa, and Durga with another 
smaller Brahma^I that flows through the Murshidabad district 
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into the right bank of the Bhagirathi. But the latter identifica- 
tion seems to be doubtful. The Vayu (XLV, 103) and Kurma 
Puranas (XL VII, 33) replace Antahsira by Antahsila, and the 
Varaha by Antyagira (LXXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Purapa gives one more river, the Mani- 
jala Subha, but does not give any clue to its identification. 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is found in 


The Paripatra (Pari- 
yatra) and the rivers 
issuing from it. 


Dharmasutra of Bodhayana (I, 1, 25) who 
refers to this mountain as the southern limit 
of Aryavarta. The Skanda Purana also refers • 


to it as the farthest limit of Kumari-Khanda, the centre 


of Bharatavarsa. The mountain seems to have lent its name to 


the country with which it was associated ; Yuan Chwang men- 
tions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country (Pariyatra) ruled by a Vaisya king. 
Pargiter identifies the Paripatra (or Pariyatra) with that portion 
of the modern Vindhya range which is situated west of Bhopal 
together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, Mark P., op. 
cit.) 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra arc the Vedasmyti, 
Vedavatl, VrtraghnI, Sindhu, Ve^iva, Anandini, Sadanira, Mahl, 
Para, Carmanvatl, Nupl, Vidisa, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avarnl. ‘ 

Vedasmrti, Vedavati and Vrtraghni — These rivers cannot be 
identified. Vedasmrti is replaced by Vedasmrta in some 
of the texts (Bhisma P., IX, 324) and Vedavati and Vrtraghni 
by Vadasini or Vetasini and VrataghnI respectively. But none 
of these names gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu — It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant the 
Kalisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the Cambal and 
Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya met Lopamudra, 


^ VedaBnoffcirVedavatrVrtrapbDl Sindhureva ca 
Ve^va sXnandiDl caiva 8adftDlr& Mahl tatba 
Para Carmaijvatl Nupl Vidi6& Vetravatyapi 
dipr& hyAvar^I ca tatbft ,PSrip&tr&£ray fib sm^tfib 

(Mfirk. P., 57. 19-20.) 
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daughter of the Vidarbha king and they became married (Mbh. 
Vana R, XCVI, XCVII ; CXXX, 10541). 

Venva — The Markandeya reading seems to be a wrong one, 
for the majority of the Puranas give different readings which 
are nearer the mark. Thus the Vayu (XLV, 97) and Kurma 
Puranas (XLVII. 29) read Var^S^a, the Kurma also Purna and 
Par^a^a. ParnSsa and Varija^a are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the Cambal. 

AnandinI — The various pauranic readings are SanandinI, 
Candana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none of which can be 
identified. 

Sadanira — According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Sada- 
nlra formed the boundary between Kosala and Videha, though 
Sayana in his commentary wrongly identifies it with the Kara- 
toya. The Sadanira of the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, 
been sought to be identified by some with the Gandak, by others 
with the Rapti. But the Sadanira of our Paura^ic passage can- 
not mean this river which is said to have issued from the Pariya- 
tra. The Vayu Purai^a reads Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 
97). 

Mahi — The variants are Mahati (Vayu, XLV, 97), Mahita 
(Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 328) and Rohi (Varaha, LXXXV). It 
is the river Mahi which rises in Malwa and drains itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 

Para — The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunningham identifies 
it with the Parvati that rises in Bhopal and falls into the Cambal 
(Arch. Sur. Rep., II., 308). 

Carmanvatl — It is the well-known river Cambal, the tribu- 
tary of the Jumna. 

Nupi — The KQrma PurSna reads Sura and SQrya instead 
(XLVII, 29), but none of them can be identified. 

Vidi^a — Vidisa, as is well known, is modern Bhilsa, and 
the river of this name must be connected with the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl — It is the modern Betwa that flows into the 
Jumna. 
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Sipra — The river is referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta 
(I, 31, 32). On it stood Uijayinl. 

AvarnI — The Vayu reads AvantT instead, in which case it 
must be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country identifiable with 
the river AvantI which rises near Mhow and flows into Cambal 
(Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 295, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in the Epics 
and Purapas that may be said to be associated with the Rksa, the 
Vindhya and the Pariyatra are the Urjjayanta, the Raivataka, 
the Arbuda, the Kolahala, the Citrakuta, the Amarakan^aka, the 
Vaibhrajaand the Vatasvana, The Urjjayanta has long been 
identified with the Girnar mountain and the Raivataka with the 
hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda survives in the mount Abu (c/. 
the Arbuda Khanda of the Skanda Purana). The Amarakan- 
taka is the source of the Hone, the MahanadI and the Narmmada. 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundelkhand, while 
CitrakQta still bears its old name and is situated not very far 
from Prayag. Vaibhraja is undoubtedly the Vaibhara of the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, one of the five hills of Rajagrha 
in Bihar. Vatasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
in south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Rep. VIII, p. 46). 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the different 
Kulacalas and Ksudraparvatas “ possess holy merit ; all are rivers 
flowing into the ocean ; all are mothers of the world ; they are 
well known to cleanse from all sin. And other small streams, 
are mentioned in thousands, 0, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at ail seasons. 
(Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-307).^ 


1 Sarvab pu9.y&b sarasvatyal^ aarwi Gai^ga^ sacnudragal^ 
ViSvasya mataraljL sarvva^ sarvvul^ papabarftlji Bmptab 
anyal^L sabasradaBcoktab k 9 udranadyo dvijottama 
Pravr(kalavabab sadakfilavaha4ca ya^. 

(Mark P.,p. 57. 80-32.) 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

The Vedanta has been rightly called the finest fruit of 
Indian Thought. Indian Wisdom has not produced a fairer 
flower than the Upanisads and a finer fruit than the Vedanta 
Philosophy. The Vedanta grows out of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and passes into various systems in the writings of 
Sankara (C. 8th century A.D ), Bhaskara (C. 10th century 
A.D.), Ramanuja ^ (C. 11th century A.D.), Nimbarka ® (C. 11th 

1 With him may be classed Srlkan^ha or Nilaka^tha (C. 11th century A.D.). The only 
difference between Ramanuja and Srikantha is that the latter replaces the former’s Vis^ia 
by Siva. An earlier commentary of the Brahmasutras belonging to the Saiva Vi^i^tadvaita 
school is ascribed to one other Nilakantha, who is claimed by his followers to have preceded 
Sankara even. 

With him may be classed the followers of Caitanya (the reputed founder of the 
Gau^iy a school in Bengal). Baladeva Vidyabhu^a^a (18th century A.D.) wrote his Qovinda 
BbS^ya on the Brahmasutras of Badaraya^^a (in which the doctrine of incomprehensible 
Identity-in-Diflference— * Acintyabhedabhedavada * — is established.) Some would, however, 
like to class him with Madhva, and tradition also supports this view. But we have reason 
to believe that the Gaudiya school of Vai^i^avas is more indebted to the school of Nimbarka 
than to that of Madhva. Jiva Gosvamin, in his Satsandarbha, states that the Gaudiya 
Vai^nava school is also indebted to some other older commentaries on the Brahmasutras, 
viz.f the Vasana Bhaeya, the Hanumad Bhasya, etc. Some seek to identify these two 
commentaries with the Bhaskara Bha9ya and the Madhya Bhijya respectively. But nothing 
definite can be said with regard to this question of identity, unless sufficient data are 
available. 
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century A.D,), Madhva ^ (C. 13fch century A.D.) Vallabha ® (C. 
15th century A.1).) — the great founders of the Advaita, Bheda- 
bheda, Visistadvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Suddhadvaita systems of 
thought respectively. Most of these orthodox great commenta- 
tors have written separate commentaries on the Upanisads also. 
Even now, these systems, taken together, represent the beliefs of 
nearly all thoughtful Hindus and attract the attention of many a 
great thinker in the East and the West. 

The general impression among the present-day Oriental 
scholars is that though the Upanisad texts mainly favour the 
Monistic doctrine expounded by Sankara, the Brabmasutras of 
Badarayana are fundamentally opposed to it on some of the most 
crucial points. 

Almost all the scholiasts, however, are unanimous in their 
opinion that — 

(1) The first five (or four according to Vallabha) topics 
(adhikara^as) of the Brahmasutras practically exhaust the entire 
philosophy discussed in the Vedanta system; and, 

(2) the rest of the Brahmasutras seems, to all intents 
and purposes, to be pre-occupied with an elaboration of the main 
thesis established in the foregoing part by reference to specific 
doctrines of the Upanisads. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the work of BadarSyaflia is 
susceptible of two broad divisions — 

(1) the first part, being a statement of the main thesis, 


^ With him may be classed the Pa^upata {^aivas and Vijfianabhik^a (C. 16th century. 
A.D.) who wrote his Vijfian&mrta Bha 9 ya on the Brahmasutras. While Madhva worships 
Vispu and the PH^upatas diva as the Supreme Deity, VijMnabhik9a transcends all sectarian 
bias and calls the Supreme Being I^vara. 

^ An earlier exponent of the ^uddhadvaita school was Visnusvflmin (0. 12th century 
‘A.D.) who is said to have written a commentary on the Brahmasutras. But this work is not 
available at present. According to some, the celebrated commentator Sridharasvamin has 
very closely followed him in his views. It is true that Sridhara refers to Vi^pusv&min 
several times in his commentary on the BhSgavata Purapa. But this much is also certain 
that Vallabha differs from dridhara on some crucial points. The celebrated devotee and 
poet-philosophei: Bilvamangala Tbakura also belonged to the school of VifQusvfimin — at least 
so goes the tradition. 
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and, (2) the second part, forming an amplification and ela- 
boration of the same, subject, however, to occasional introduction 
of independent topics having only a remote bearing on the main 
issue. In this matter of division, however, SaAkara makes a 
departure from the usual convention by insisting upon the 
Inandamayadhikarana to be regarded as an essential part of the 
corpus of the first division and, he has made a vigorous attack 
upon the previous commentators for relegating it to a position 
of minor importance as its inclusion in the explanatory section 
would naturally connote. The real motive underlying the new 
procedure adopted by SaAkara is to emphasise the three essential 
aspects or features (svarupalaksana) of Brahman, which can be 
serially arranged in the following order : — 

(1) The aspect of Being — unconditional and absolute (sat), 
as set forth in the first four adhikaranas ; 

(2) The aspect of Consciousness — pure and absolute (cit), as 
established in the fifth adhikarana ; and 

(3) The aspect of Bliss — absolute and unqualified (ananda), 
as brought out in the sixth adhikarana. 

It should, however, be noted, in order to avoid the charge 
of misrepresentation, that in the preface to the Anandaniaya- 
dhikarana, SaAkara openly avows it to form the beginning of the 
supplementary division and this would seem to contradict the 
position we have set forth above. But it will be obvious 
to a careful reader, who will look below the surface, that this 
statement ^ has been made in deference to the conventional 
interpretation (attributed to a Vrttikara by the commentators 

1 “ Bvam ekam api Brahmapeksitopldhisambandhaip niraatopSdhisambandhaip copS. 
ayatvena jBeyatvena ca vedanteeupadi^yate iti pradarSayituqi pare grantha arabhyate,”— 
Safikara’s Bhaaya on the Brahmasutraa 1. 1. 12. NirpayaaSgara Ed., p. 177. 

The above passage ma^ be translated thus : — 

‘•From all this it may appear that th& following part of the Sastra has a special object of 
its own, viz,, to show that the Vedftnta texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman, as connected 
with limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and on the other hand, as being 
free from the connexion with such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge,*’— 
Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XXXIV, p. 64, 
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of SaAkara) and it would be a grave error of judgment to 
think it to represent the true position of SaAkara. The 
conventional interpretation which SaAkara gives in the first ins- 
tance, has been emphatically repudiated by him in the concluding 
portion of the discourse and this reverses the position he took up 
in the preface as a tribute to the prevailing convention. So far 
as SaAkara himself is concerned, the topic (adhikarana) in 
question should be undoubtedly taken as an essential part of the 
main thesis and the philosophical implication, brought out by 
us, would only bear it out. 

From the above discussion it is also evident that long before 
the days of SaAkara there flourished a Vrttikara who had com- 
mented on the Brahmasutras ; and though SaAkara had 
occasions to differ from him on some particular points, this 
Vrttikara nevertheless was essentially a sturdy Monist in his 
views. We may be justified, therefore, in believing that SaAkara 
had at least one predecessor in the person of this Vrttikara, 
who held the Monistic position, though not exactly identical with 
that of SaAkara. 

In the first division of the Brahmasutras, referred to above. 
Brahman has been defined as the Universal Cause — a rather 
accidental or functional characterisation ; but for an insight into 
the essential nature of the Reality in and by itself we have to 
deduce it from the import of some aphorisms of Badarayana as 
Absolute Being, Absolute Consciousness, and Absolute Bliss all 
blended in simple identity. 

What sort of cause Brahman is, has been definitely mention- 
ed in the second aphorism — 

“ (Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this (world proceed).^ 

It is both the efficient (nimitta) and the substantive or mate- 
rial (upadana) cause of the phenomenal world. This is apparent 
from the additive expression ‘et cetera’ which stands for preser- 


^ ** Janmadyasya yatat Br. Su. 1. 1. 2. 
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vation (sthiti) and universal destruction (laya). It should be 
noted here that in both Vedanta and SaAkhya there is no such 
thing as absolute cessation of existence or being. Destruction, 
therefore, in the present context should not be interpreted as cessa- 
tion of existence, but as the passing from the patent, manifested 
state into the latent, unmanifested state. 'Fo be precise, it (des- 
truction) only implies the re-absorption of the effect into its 
primitive causal state. There is, however, neither loss of being in 
destruction, nor any addition of the same as the word ‘creation’ 
or ‘production’ would ordinarily imply. Now, if we investigate 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, we shall see that it is 
both the efficient and the material cause and not alone the 
efficient cause. Because, destruction in the sense of re-absorp- 
tion is compatible with Brahman being the Causa Maierialis and 
not Causa Ejficiens. So far as creation and preservation go, 
they are competent to an efficient cause, no doubt, but they are 
not repugnant to a material cause. About Brahman being the 
Causa Efficiens, the fashioner and preserver of the order, there is 
no divergence of opinion among the orthodox commentators of 
the Brahmasutras. It is the nature of Brahman as material or 
substantive cause which has been the storm-centre of controversy 
and polemic. We believe that we have shown that this material 
or substantive causality of Brahman cannot be possibly denied 
without doing violence to the spirit of the text of the aphorisms 
as well as the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Now, the question arises — what sort of material causality 
(upSdanata) is to be ascribed to Brahman? Leaving aside for the 
time being those aphorisms which expressly deal with the nature 
of the casual relation, to which we shall advert later on, we shall 
find the answer given in a rather unexpected quarter — in the 
very first aphorism of the second division : — 

“The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the highest 
Lord), on account of His qualities being declared.” ^ 


1 ** Antas taddharmopadefet Br. Su. I. 1. 20. 
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We see in this aphorism and the dissertation upon it in the 
SaAkara Bhasya that the Absolute Self, which is the sole and 
ultimate cause of all that exists or appears, can easily appro- 
priate to Itself the characteristics of any phenomenon, be it a 
human being or a divine person ; because the cause is the ground 
of the effect and hence can own up all that belongs to it. But 
the contrary is not true — the characteristics of the cause cannot 
be conceived to be appropriated by the effect, which is only a 
partial manifestation of the same. This, however, is the philo- 
sophy of what is technically called the Vivartavada — the doctrine 
of phenomenal or illusory causality. This has been made 
abundantly clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamati.^ 

Ramanuja and others, on the other hand, consider that it is 
not proper to regard the world as false appearance and so they 
have concentrated their attacks on the fundamental position of 
Monistic Vedanta, viz., Vivartavada. Thus while the Monists 
think that Brahman (the Absolute) is really destitute of all 
attributes and limitations and Its association with qualities is due 
to false imposition, Ramanuja holds that Brahman is qualified 
(saguna) in Its essential nature. 

We now propose to take up the question of Universal Causa- 
tion, to examine thoroughly as to how far it is right to regard 
Brahman as the Universal Cause and how far does the SutrakAra 
himself lend his support to each of the inter-conflicting schools 
of Vedanta. 

A Passing Note on the Identity of the Vrttikdra 

The VrttikAra, referred to in this connection by SaAkara, 
cannot be identical with Vrttikara Bodhayana, to whom Rama- 
nuja seeks to affiliate his school,® or with Upavar§a— the pioneer 

1 Bhamati unfit r BhftRya on Br. Su. 1. 2, 1., N. S. Bd., p. 231. This point will be 
taken up later on for a detailed discassion of the appropriateness of the Vivarta 
doctrine. 

* *‘Bhagavad-Bodhayanakfta!|i vistlr^aqi Brahmasutravrttiip pOrvacaryalj 8ancik§iipub » 
tanmatanusare^a sdtr&k^ara^i vyakhyasyante ** — Sil Bhasya, B. S. 8., p. 1. 
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of the Bhedabheda school of which BhSskara was a champion.* 
Our reason for holding this view is that the prinia facie inter- 
pretation of this topic of discourse (Anandamayadhikarana) as 
offered by SaAkara is held to be a representation of the views 
of the Vrttikara by SaAkara’s commentators, notably the author 
of Ratnaprabba. This is a valuable piece of information, for it 
gives us a key to the philosophy of the Vrttikara, who is re- 
presented to regard the difference between the Absolute and the 
individual self as purely fictitious and unreal,^ which is also the 
position of SaAkara himself. The Vrttikara, who has advocated 
in no equivocal terms the idea of fictitious difference between 
Brahman and Jiva, can never be the authority of Ramanuja or 
Bhaskara who do not admit any such tenets. In the opinion of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Anantakrsna Sastrl, Bodhayana and Upa- 
varsa are two separate persons.® But in the Avantisundarikatha 
ascribed to Dapdin,* Vyadi, Indradatta and Katyayana are stated 
to be the pupils of Upavarsa who has been named Bodhayana 
also. In the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brhatkatha- 
manjari of Ksemendra, however, those very persons and Papini 
are represented as the students of Varsa, the elder brother of 
Upavarsa. It is further stated in the Avantisundarikatha that 
this Upavarsa- Bodhayana possessed the epithet ‘ Krtakoti,’ and 
is said to have written a gloss (vrtti) on the Brahmasutras, 
which also passed by the same name. Perhaps on the authority 
of such statements, Vedantade^ika (C. 13th century A. D.) had 
tried to identify Upavarsa with Bodhayana. Mahamahopadhyaya 


^ ** Upavarsacaryagamac ca ’’—Bhaskara Bha^ya, Chowkhamba S. S., p. 62. 

“Upavarsacaryaaya ^astraaampradayapravarfcakasya ” — Ibid , p. 134. 

* Idr^aip ca vijAanatraaparamatmabhedam a^ritya * netaro’nupapafcteh * ‘ bheda- 
vyapade^ac ca ’ ifcyuktam ” — S. B. on Br. Su. 1. 1. 17., N. S. S., p. 18 1. 

“ With reference to this fictitious difference of the Highest Self and the individual Self, 
the two last Butras have been propounded.” — S. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 70. 

3 MM. A. K. Bastrl, Vedantaparibba^a, second edition, pp, 230-31. 

^ We are not referring here to the mutilated edition of the Avantisundarikatha 
already published, but to the MS., ready for publication under the editorship of Mr. Bama- 
krishna Eavl. 
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Prof. Kuppusvami Sastrl has thoroughly discussed the point 
and has supported the Bodhayana-Upavarsa-Vrttikara equation.^ 
It is disputable, however, whether this mere suggestion by 
Vedantadei^ika, unsupported as it is by any other older authorita- 
tive reference, can be pulled up to the level of an historically 
acceptable fact. As regards the authenticity of the Avanti- 
sundarlkatha, it only remains for us to point out that the 
authority of the work has been questioned by the majority of 
oriental scholars, and it is extremely difficult to say whether we 
can derive from the Katha any assurance as to identify Upavarsa 
with Bodhayana. In cases of this sort it is probably hopeless a 
'priori to expect to find any conclusive evidence. In the absence 
of a few more significant data, which would enable us to definitely 
equate Bodhayana with Upavarsa and the Vrttikara, we prefer 
to leave the question still open. 

1 Vj-ttikarasya Bodhayanasyaiva hy Upavarsa iti ay an nama -Vedantade^ika, 
Tattvatika Brindaban Ed., p. 566. Also — “Bodhayana and Dramicjacarya, two old 
Vedantins presupposed by Ramanuja By MM. Prof. Kuppusvami Saatri, M.A. — 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 465-68. Also Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, First Edition. Vol. II, p. 431. The expression * syat ’ 
in Vedantade^ika’s passage denotes mere probability and ml actual certainty in the matter 
of the aforesaid identity, which, however, is not unanimously supported. 



CHAPTEK II 


The Concept of a Universal Cause 

Kapila and Ramanuja about the doctrine of 
causation — a comparison 

Kamanuja holds that Prakrti (the creative principle or 
matter) is the state of equilibrium of the three elemental 
qualities or attributes (gunas) — purity or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or matter-stuff (tamas). 
It is a dynamic principle constantly undergoing transformation, 
and is endowed with creative power (viksepasakti) like the 
non-intelligcnt Primordial Matter (Pradhana) of the Sahkhyas. 
But unlike the SaAkhyas (who advocate the theory of the 
self -evolution of Matter or Pradhana), Eamanuja maintains 
that the evolution of Prakrti is caused and controlled by 
Brahman. Prakrti — the material cause (upadana) of the 
world — is considered to be the body (sarira), attribute (vise^ana) 
and mode (prakara) of Brahman. ‘ And inspite of the natural 
differences (svarupabheda) between the unspiritual matter-stuff 
(bhogya), individual selves who use that matter-staff as the 
object of their spiritual activity (bhoktr) and Brahman — the 
ultimate guiding and controlling Spirit (preritr), they are 
all integrated into the unity of One Concrete Whole. This 
identity (aikya) of the modes (prakara) and the substance 
(prakarin) is technically known as the ‘inseparable existence’ 

1 “ Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of Lord’s essence and are 
related to the Supreme as attributes to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the 

soul which animates it They are real and permanent, though subject to the control 

of the one Brahman in all their modifications and evolutions.** — Hadhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., 
Vol. I, pp. 684-85. 

2 
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(aprthaksiddhi) — ^the identity of non-distinction. But like 

Brahman, Prakrti is never regarded as a separate cause, indepen- 
dent of Brahman. It is ever under the control of Brahman 
in all its transformations. Thus self-evolution of matter has 
not got the support of Eamanuja. Though Prakrti, in the 
abstract and taken by itself, may be looked upon as the cause 
of the world, — and Brahman, the guiding Principle, can, by 
the same process, be regarded as the efficient cause of the 
world, — yet Brahman as a Concrete Principle, with 

Prakrti as Its body and Itself as the animating Principle (or 
saririn — an embodied Spirit), is regarded as the material cause 
(upadana) also, as the two can never be viewed as separate 
principles. Thus according to Eamanuja, Brahman has been 
. technically designated as the efficient and material cause at once 
(abhinnanimittopadana) . 


Patanjali and Rmndnuja 

The Kapilas or atheistic Sahkhyas do not admit the exis- 
tence of Isvara (i.e., a personal God), and as such they have 
postulated the theory of the self-evolution of matter. But the 
followers of Patanjali who are also called the theistic Sankhyas, 
admitted that Prakrti is the material cause (upadtoa) of the 
world, — Prakrti, entirely dependent on and controlled by God.^ 

^ “ Kecit pradhanaqa trigo^aip kara^aip pravadanti tu 1 

Isvaras tad adhifithS-tety iihur anye manisinah’* 1| 

Quoted in the commentary Gopalika (p. 4) on tlie Spholasiddbi of Mandana. The 

commentator points out that here the expression ^ kecit’ refers to the Sahkhyas, and the 
expression ‘anye’ refers to the followers of the Yoga philosophy. It should be observed that 
the theistic position attributed to the followers of Patnfijali’s Yoga Sastra here is only one of 
the possible interpretations and developments. Pataujali’s Sutra *-'‘Kle4akarmavipaka^ay air 
apaiamfstab purusavi^esa I^varah ” (Pa. Yo. Su. I. 25) denies God’s control over Prakrti* 
He is only regarded as Omniscient. The same view is also supported in a passage of 
Sankara’s Bhasya — “ tatrapi ^rutivirodhena pradhanaip svatantram eva karanam...” (S.B. 
II 1.3). If we are to follow Patafijali strictly we cannot but admit that the God of 
Patanjali is rather a figurehead serving only a moral or religious purpose and has nothing 
to do with cosmic evolution. This is at least the interpretation of Safikara and other 
Vendantic writers, and seems to be the position of Vyasa and Vacaspati. Vijfianabhiksu, 
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Thus the Patau j alas had anticipated the position of the 
Visistadvaita school to a very large extent. The difference 
between Ramanuja and the theistic SaAkhyas can be summed 
up in the following proposition : — 

(а) The Pataujalas, like the Pasupata Saivas, think that 
Prakrti and Brahman have separate existences (prthaksiddha) 
and Brahman is considered as the efficient cause only and not as 
the substantive cause also ; ^ 

while, 

(б) Ramanuja contends that there is inseparable relation- 
ship (aprthaksiddhi) between Prakrti and Brahman ; and 
Brahman is regarded as both the efficient and substantive cause 
(abhinnanimittopadana). 

The theory of the identity of efficient and substantive 
cause — supported in the Brahmasutras 

Ramanuja deduces his conception of Brahman as an efficient 
and substantive cause in one from the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayaua. That Brahman Itself is the substantive cause 
(upadana) is supported by the aphorisms — 

(i) “ (Brahman is) the substantive cause also, on account 
of (this view) not being in conflict with the promissory state- 
ments and the illustrative instances ; ” * 

and, 

(ii) “(Brahman is the substantive cause) on account of 


however, gives an interpretation altogether different from that of the previous commen- 
tators and the philosophy of Yoga is enunciated as a fullflodged theistic system closely ana- 
logous to that of Bamanuja. 

^ The doctrines of the P§6upata Saivas have been refuted in the BrahmasGtras 
(II. 2.37-41). It is a well known fact that their views were collected in a commentary on 
the Brahmasutras by Srikaracarya — one of the leaders of the Ekorama sect of the Saiva 
Liftg&yet school. This Srikara Bbasya of the Pa^upatas will be published before long 
from Bangalore. 

2 “ Prakrti^ ca pratajfiSdr^taDtanuparodhat*’— -Br. Sfl. 1.4.23. 
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(the Self) making itself; (which is possible) owing to modi- 
fication” ; * — 

which declare Brahman to be simultaneously the efficient and 
substantive cause, but not the efficient cause alone as the Patan- 
jalas and the Pasupatas believe It to be. 

In this connexion, we should also like to point out that there 
can be no binding rule that the effect and the efficient cause will 
be of similar nature (salaksaca). On the other hand, such a 
position is generally untenable. We can cite the stock example 
of the potter (the efficient cause) and the pot (the effect). While 
the efficient cause is only a conscious subject, the effect is non- 
conscious. So there can be no harm if those two are essentially 
of different or dissimilar nature (vilaksana). 

In the topic (adhikarana),^ beginning with the aphorism — 
“(Brahman can) not (be the cause of the world) on account 
of the difference of character of that, (iu^:., the world) ; and its 
being such, (i.e., different from Brahman) (we learn) from 
Scripture,” ® — 

the discourse opens with the contention of the rival philosophers — 
notably the Sankhyas, the Vai^esikas and the Naiyayikas — 
“how Brahman, which is of a different nature from the world, 
can possibly be its cause ? ’ ’ And this is met by the SQtrakara 
himself. He propounds that difference of character (vilaksana- 
tva) does not affect the relation of cause and effect, as it is found 
by uncontradicted experience to obtain between two dissimilar 
things. The examples of living organisms (such as insects) 
born from inorganic matter and the growth of hair and nails, 
inanimate in their nature, from living organisms, bear ample 
testimony to the heterogeneity of cause and effect. Even if the 
question be pressed further the fact will remain uncontested 
that the relation of cause and effect presupposes some amount of 
heterogeneity. 

1 ** Atmakftel^ parii^amat.’^ — Br. Su. I. 4. 26. 

2 Technically known as the ‘Na-vilaksanatva adhikarana.’ 

* ** Na vilaksa^jiatv&d asya tathfttvaxp ca ^abdat”— Br. Su. II. 1.4. 
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In this context, wo are to interpret the term ^causc’ as the 
substantive cause (upadana) only; because the essential dissimi- 
larity of nature between the efficient cause (nimitta) and the 
effect is almost an axiomatic truth, as pointed out above, and as 
such requires no such elaborate and knotty discussions as raised 
by both the parties. The real difficulty lies with the substantive 
cause alone. And the question whether the elTect and the subs- 
tantive or the material cause are homogeneous or not, is the only 
problem that is subjected to this elaborate disquisition. ' 

The Monistic view — causation is an inexplicable appearance 
not amenable to a logical definition 

Let us now examine the position of the Monists. Like 
Ramanuja, they also admit Brahman to be the identity of the 
efficient and substantive cause; but they do not accept the inter- 
pretation of Rfimanuja’s school, which seeks to make out the 
Absolute as an identity of differences, technically known as the 
theory of the Qualified Monism (Visistadvaitavada). 

The Monists assert that to define the relation of Brahman 
with the world through the help of logical categories, is an 
impossibility; because no relation is possible between the real 
and the unreal (i.c., phenomenal). “ If there be any relation at 
all, it would be indefinable (anirvacanlya), i.e., false or phenome- 
nal (mithya). The relation of cause and effect cannot be 
logically extended to the relation of Brahman and the phenome- 
nal world. This is the most vital point of difference between the 
Monists and the followers of other schools of Indian philosophy. 
Accordingly the Monists have coined their own technical terms 
to explain their own position. 

1 To avoid all these difficulties Madhva has adopted a very ingenious method. Accord- 
ing to him the aforesaid adhikara^a serves only to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas (Vedapramanya). 

* ‘*Na hi sadasatot sambandhab” SaAkara’s commentary on Mft^dukya Upanisad, 
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Brahman — ihe illusory or apparent cause 

The Monists affirm that Prakrti or Maya is the material 
cause which transforms itself into the world (technically called 
the ‘parinamopadana’), while Brahman is regarded as the cause 
which appears to the ignorant as undergoing real modification 
in the world-process (technically called the ‘vivartopadana’). 
But in reality Brahman is only the substratum or fundamental 
basis (adhisthana) over which this illusory process takes place, 
and its appearance to an ignorant mind becomes possible by 
reason of its being founded upon the real substratum, viz., the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

Thus the Advaitins come to distinguish between two types 
of causality : — 

(i) The formative cause (parinamopsldana) — the cause 
which undergoes substantial change while producing the effect. 
As for example, milk is the formative cause of curd, as the tran- 
sition into the effect is made possible by a substantial change in 
the nature of the cause — milk. 

(ii) The illusory or apparent cause (vivartopadana) — the 
cause remains absolutely unmodified while the effect is apparently 
produced from it. In other words, the cause appears as the 
effect. As for instance, rope may be called the illusory cause of 
snake, as the appearance of the effect (snake) does not affect the 
nature of the cause (rope) in any way. * 

If the effect is of the same order of reality as the cause, it 
is said to have undergone real transformation, as the change of 
milk into curds; if, however, the effect (or rather, the appearance 
oi the effect) and the cause are not of the same kind of reality 
we get a case of illusory appearance, e.g., the rope appearing 
as the snake. 

I **Parinamo nama upadanasamasatiakakarjapatti^^ vivarto nama upadanavlsamasatik- 
kakaryapatti^jL*’— Yedantaparibha^a, pp. 111412, MM. A. K. Saatrrs edition. 
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To sum up : 

We have seen that the position of the SutrakSra Badara- 
yana who maintains the identity of the efficient and material 
cause of the world-order has received a powerful confirmation 
and a most rational exposition in the hands of the Monists, 
who have gone further to demonstrate that the opposite view, 
i.e., the theory of divergence of efficient and material cause, is 
logically absurd and contrary to the teaching of the Upanisads. 

To pursue the Advaita position further, — Brahman, as the 
substratum, is concealed by the veiling power (avarana^akti) 
of Mays, ^ and is made to appear as the universe by virtue of its 
projective power (viksepasakti). So, really Brahman is not the 
changing material cause (parinamopadana). But that does not 
debar us from regarding Brahman as the apparent cause (vivar- 
topadana). The concept of material cause does not necessarily 
imply a real process of transformation in the causal stulT and 
can be applied with equal propriety to the illusory or apparent 
cause as explained before. The real pre-supposition of a mate- 
rial cause is that the effect produced derives its existence from 
the former, and it is absolutely immaterial whether the deriva- 
tion of existence is real or apparent. The definition of material 
cause is thus given in the Siddhantalesasamgralia by Appaya 
Diksita. 

‘It is that which produces an effect which is non-different 
from itself.’^ 

This identity may either be illusory (kalpita) or empirical 
(vyavaharika). To take the stock example of the shell and silver, 
the identity between the shell and silver is only illusory, as the 

1 ‘‘ Mftya is the finit.ising process belonging to Brahman, and has the two properties 

of avara^a or hiding the truth, and vikaepa or misrepresenting it. While the first is a mere 

negation of Knowledge, the second is positive generation of error Maya evolves a variety 

of names and forms, which in their totality is the jagat or the universe. It also conceals the 
eternal Brahman under this aggregate of names and forms. Maya has the two functions of 
concealment of the real and the projection of the unreal.”— Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol 

n, p. 671 . 

? ‘'Svabhinnakaryal^anakatvam”— S.L.8., Benares Ed.,p. 79. 
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silver itself is illusory. In the case of this phenomenal world 
also, the identity of the world with Brahman is equally illusory, 
subject to the proviso that the illusion in the latter case is of a 
very long duration and has got more method and consistency in 
it and so can be easily distinguished from cases of ordinary illu- 
sions and dreams. The recognition of this fact has been respon- 
sible for the apparent gradation and classification of existence 
under three heads, viz., the Absolute existence, the empirical 
existence and the illusory existence. But to be precise and logi- 
cal, the difference between the two latter kinds of existence is 
one of degree and not of kind. They are equally false from the 
stand-point of Absolute existence. The position has been made 
clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamatl,* where he has fully estab- 
lished the imaginary non-difference between the cause and the 
effect. The identity is not real. Bhaskara, on the contrary, 
holds that difference (bheda) and non-difference (abheda) of the 
cause and the effect arc both equally real.^ 

A critical estimate of Bhaskara s position 

We feel it imperative that we should enter into the problem 
of causation and its metaphysical implications before we proceed 
to other problems. In fact this is a fundamental problem of all 
philosophical systems and the Vedanta Philosophy in particular 
has dedicated all its energies to the elucidation of this all-impor- 
tant topic and has raised its superstructure upon the results of 
the investigation of this problem. 

Now, the relation of cause and effect can be either one of 
identity or of difference, and there is no half-way house between 
the two, as the two alternatives divide between them the whole 

1 Bliamati under S. B, on Br. Su. II. 1. 14 — “Tad ananyatva adhikarana” II. 1. 14 — 

20i 

* “ Karyarupena nanatvam abhedal? kara^atmana** — Bbaskara’s commentary. Benares 
Ed., p. 18. The causal state of Brahman is unity, while its evolved condition is one of multi- 
plicity. “Things are different in their causal and generic aspects and different as effects and 
individuals. “—Kadhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol. 11 , p. 670. 
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realm of reality. Let us examine whether the relation can be 
one of absolute identity. It is of course undeniable that there is 
a homogeneity between the cause and the effect and it is this fact 
which distinguishes a causal relation from a mere accidental 
sequence. The timber is the cause of the table and not of the 
curtain because we fail to notice any similarity or homogeneity 
between them. Even the Vaisesikas, who are empiricists out 
and out, have not failed to notice this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, they have postulated it as the universal condition of 
material causation. Now, the question arises as to what we 
should understand by this homogeneity or similarity. Is it 
identity of nature ? No ; in that case there can be no distinc- 
tion between a cause and an effect; the two vill be identical 
and there will remain either the cause or the effect. Then 
some amount of difference has to be postulated if we are to 
form a logical estimate of causal relation. ISut is this diffe- 
rence, then, which we have seen to bo indispensable to the 
conception of causality, one of absolute otherness? No; in that 
case anything can be the cause of any other thing — the timber 
will be the cause of the table-cloth, as the two are quite dis- 
tinct and different. Bhaskara and for the matter of that all 
realistic philosophers, have found in this position a hard nut to 
crack and they have not felt any logical scruple in declaring 
that the relation is neither one of identity nor of difference, but 
a peculiar one in which the two contradictories are found to 
have established a family relationship. But this is too much to 
believe. The position of Bhaskara here pays but scant regard 
to the demand of logical consistency and violates the fundamen- 
tal laws of thought, viz., the Law of Identity and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. A can be A, or not* A, but not both or 
neither. If you insist that it is found to be so in experi- 
ence and that experience is the ultimate court of appeal in 
such a dispute,; we shall only observe that uncritical ex- 
perience, without being subjected to a logical examination, is 
an unsafe and unreliable guide. We see the moon to be of the 
3 
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size of a small silver plate, and there is no occasion for its being 
invalidated by another experience, but this does not warrant the 
validity of the experience in question. Even the rabid empiricist, 
who does not hesitate to immolate our logical sense at the altar 
of the God of Experience, will demur to accept the verdict of 
experience in this instance as true and final. And why do you 
discredit the verdict, we ask with all humility. Certainly you 
must admit, — because it militates against reason. So experience 
cannot be believed to be antagonistic to reason, and where there 
is this apparent contradiction, we must conclude that there is 
something rotten in experience. 

Now, to revert to our old problem — the problem of causation. 
We have seen that the relation is a peculiar one and is inconceiva- 
ble without reference to identity and difference — both at the 
same time. But identity and difference are contradictory and so 
cannot be predicated of the same thing. Bhaskara calls upon us 
to accept this position on the strength of experience, but we have 
seen that this experience may be unreliable and it is so when it 
is opposed to reason and infringes the fundamental laws of 
thought. And so long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed 
or coerced into the implicit acceptance of a contradictory proposi- 
tion, and so long as we cannot change the constitution of our 
minds, we cannot accept the explanation of BhSskara, which is 
only a dodge and a subterfuge to evade the logical difficulty. So 
identity and difference cannot both be true, but it is undeniable 
that they are found to be the essential characteristics of a causal 
relation. Without identity the causal relation cannot be 
distinguished from cases of mechanical or accidental sequence and 
without the aspect of difference the causal relation becomes an 
impossible phenomenon. The cause and the effect must be 
different and distinct; otherwise there will be either the cause or 
the effect but not both, which is, however, seen to be the very 
connotation of causal relation. Yes, this is the plain testimony 
of experience no doubt, but that does not invest it with a 
character of sanctity. An absurd position cannot be accepted 
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even on the testimony of the Vedas. What would be the 
legitimate procedure in characterising this relation? The 
followers of Sankara have not failed to rise to the height of their 
conviction and they declare that it is an absurdity — an illusory 
appearance like that of the silver on the shell and is the product 
of the same illusive Maya which produces the whole show of the 
world-process. The identity and the difference both are false and 
inexplicable by logic. The fact is there no doubt, and we 
must bow to the inevitable and cannot deny its existence; but 
with this difference from Bhaskara and his ilk that we cannot 
accept it to be absolute truth. 

We have seen that the position of Bhaskara, who postulates 
a real development and a real transformation in the nature of the 
Absolute, is fraught with self-contradiction and so cannot 
commend itself to any sane man, whose logical sense has not 
been drugged and dulled by the illogical vagaries of the so-called 
philosophers. But are we then to jump to the conclusion of the 
Nihilist that nothing exists and the whole world, subjective and 
objective, is but an empty show? No ; such is not the position 
of the Vedantic Monists and they have been far too sane and far 
too critical to accept this to be the case. The answer to this 
question has been sought and found in the analysis of any case of 
ordinary error and illusion. Take the notorious instance of 
shell-silver. The silver, declare the Vedantic Monists, is an 
empty appearance no doubt, but the show is not all. ' It will be 
a height of logical inaptitude to think that the appearance is the 
whole of it. If we probe the situation deeper, we cannot fail to 
see that the appearance arises over a basic reality — even the 
simulation of existence is possible if there is behind it a true 
reality. So the world is not an unmitigated illusion, but an 
illusion which is founded upon a true reality, viz., the Absolute 
Consciousness. Sahkara has very pertinently observed that all 
errors are a case of confusion of real and unreal — a pairing 
together of a truth and a falsehood. This is the fundamental 
difference from the MadhyamikaSj,^ at least a class of them whose 
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views we find to be expounded in the Madhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuna. Wc see in the world that there is continual 
change. But this change presupposes some identity which is to 
change. So identity (abheda) and difference (bheda) — continuity 
and change — are the fundamental keynotes of all experienced 
reality. But we have seen that both cannot be true at the same 
time, and if we are confronted with the alternative of accepting 
one and rejecting the other, we must reject the aspect of difference 
as unreal appearance, dancing upon the basic foundation of unity 
or non-difference ; because difference cannot arise except on the 
foundation of two units, which arc in their nature simple unities. 
If one of the two units be absent, the concept of difference 
becomes impossible, as each of the units constitutes its foundation 
and pivot ; and if the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist? 
But the case of unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by 
itself and without any reference to any other unity. Difference, 
however, is contingent upon unity and without unity its existence 
is inconceivable. And if one of them is to be discarded, we 
must give up the aspect of difference as false superimposition and 
accept the factor of unity as the basic reality; because unity is the 
presupposition of difference and even if difference be accepted to 
be the final truth, unity will have to be accepted, as difference 
without unity as its basic support is a chimera. So between 
identity and difference we must perforce accept identity as the 
reality, since identity cannot be rejected as it is the constitutive 
factor and is the raison d' etre even of difference. 

Thus the theory of simultaneous difference and non-differ- 
ence of Bhaskara has been very severely criticised by Vacaspati 
in the Bhamatl (under S. B. on Br. Su. II. 1. 14) by 
affirming the unreality of difference and the reality of non- 
difference, basing his arguments on the doctrine of the three 
different degrees and kinds of reality — the illusory existence 
(prStibhasika-satta), the phenomenal existence (vyavaharika- 
satta) and the Ultimate Reality (paramarthika-satta) — popularly 
known as the doctrine of three types of reality .(sattatraividhya- 
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vada) . Vacaspati challenges with unimpeachable logic the view 
of Bhaskara who supports the doctrine of the real evolution of 
the non-intelligent aspect of Brahman/ 

The point, however, is this : 

As the apparent cause (vivartopadana) also is identical with 
the effect, the use of the term ‘ prakrti ’ in the aphorism — 
“ Prakrtis ca ...” (I. 4, 23), has its own justification even from 
the standpoint of those that regard Brahman as the illusory 
cause only. 


The Madhyamika view 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhists holds almost a similar 
position. The ‘ 3unya ’ of the Madhyamikas is not an absolute 
void, emptiness, non-being, non-entity or non-existence as we 
are prompted to think of it at the very first sight. It liae been 
described in the Madbyamika-karikas of Nagarjuna as something 
which is neither real or existent, nor unreal or non-existent, nor 
both, nor neither.^ Professors Th. Stclierbatsky and Yamakami 
Sogen, following the traditional exposition prevalent in China 
and Japan, assert that it is the fifth kind of existence — “ the 
unique, undefinable (anirvacaniya) Essence of Being, the One- 
without-a-Second.’ ’ (Stclierbatsky) 

In the Bhavadvaita doctrine,® ascribed to the celebrated 
Monist teacher Avimuktatma-Bhagavan (0. 9th century A. D.) 

1 “ Bhaskariyas tu cidacidam^avibhaktaqi brahmadravyam acidaipf^ena vikriyate.’*— 

Sarvartbasiddhi, III. 27 

2 *• gunyam iti na vaktavyam a^unyam iti va bhavet I 

Ubhayaip nobbayaip ceti II 

— Madhyamika^astra, p. 94. 

Cf, Tattvafp sadasadubhayanubhyatmakacatuskotivinirmuktaip i^unyatn eva.** 

Sarvadar^anasaipgraha, A. S. S. Ed., p. 11. 

2 Referred to in the Gau^abrahmanandl (Laghucandrika) on Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., 
p, 885. Of course, Madhusudana or Brahmananda does not accept this view — “ ye tu pafica- 
maprakaradipak^alj, te tu mandabuddhivyutpadanartha iti.** 

—Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., p, 
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— the author of Istasiddhi/ the destruction or removal of 
nescience (avidya-nivrtti) at the time of Final Release (Moksa) 
is described to be of a similar type.*^ Like the Sunya of the 
Madhyamikas, it is beyond the limits of all categorical assertions 
and is of the fifth kind. While according to the interpretation 
of Professors Stcherbatsky and Yamakarai Sogen, the Madhya- 
mikas posit the Sunya (the principle of Relativity — some sort 
of unrestricted hyper-existence) as the Essence of this universe 
(if any essence could be attributed at all), the followers of the 
Bhavadvaita doctrine assert that the destruction of ignorance 
(which is also a fifth kind of predication like the SQnya) “ can 

^ The general idea is that the Bhavadvaita doctrine belongs to Mandana Mi^ra— the 
author of Brahraasiddhi. Bit the quot itions found in the Advaitabrabmasiddhi and Sid- 
dhantale^isaipgralia, prove the fact to be otherwise. Advaitabrabmasiddhi attributes the 
doctrine to the author of latasiddhi and others. Siddhantale^asamgraha, on the other hand, 
expressly states this doctrine to l)eIong to Anandibodhacarya. CitsukhI too, maintains 
that this view does not belong to Tstasiddhikara {vide below). 

* “ Uktaprakaracatu^tayottirnapincamaprakara iti ..Tstasiddhikaradayalj.** — Advaita- 

brahmasiddhi, Bib. Ind., pp. 201-2. ** Uktaprakaracatujtayottirna paiicamaprakarety 

Anandabodhacaryal.i.” — S. L, S., Benares Ed., p. 500. Appaya Diksita sajs that according 
to Mandana, avidya-nivftti is identical with Atmin— “ Keyam avidya nivrttilji? Atmaiveti 
Brahmasiddhikarah-** — S. L. S , pp. 497-8. The actual quotation from Mandana’s Brahma- 
siddhi is, however, found in CitsukliT, in which ajfiana-nivrtti is identified with Vidya or 
Brahma-jfiana— “ Vidyaiva vildvaya 4anta tadastamaya ucyate.’*— Cit, N. S. Ed., p. 381, 
Citgukhl, following Mapejana and J^tasiddhikara, identifies ajuana-nivrtti with Atman when 
its true nature is known to the enlightened person Tasraad utpannatmavijfianasya jnata 
atmaiva savilasajnanunivrbtir iti sthitam.” — J6vi. p. 383. According to Citsukhi’s interpre- 
tation, I^tasiddhikara does not hold the view that ajfiana-nivrtti is of the fifth type ; on the 
other hand, his view is that ajflana-uivrtti is equivalent to the object known or the knowledge 
of the object. Citsukhi gives the actual quotation from Is^asiddhi — *’ ‘Jfiato’rthas tajjfiaptir 
va jnanahanir itlstasiddhikarair abhidhanat.” — Ibid., p. 381. Madhusudana Sarasvati holds 
the same view as that of Citsukhi — “ CaramavFtyupalaksitasyatmano’juanahanirupatvat, 
— Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., p. 884. 

3 As we have already seen that celebrated teachers like Mapdana Mi^ra, Citsukhacarya, 
Madhusudana Sarasvati and a host of others unanimously reject this position. In their 
opinion, Atman (t.e., Brahman) with its true nature known, or Vidya (t.e., the Supreme 
Knowledge of Brahman) is identical with the removal of nescience (avidya-nivirtti). Though 
the author of Advaitabrabmasiddhi ascribes this peculiar doctrine to the author of latasiddhi, 
the quetation from Citsukhi proves the fact to be otherwise. In the absence of a few more 
significant data, we should like to leave the question open for the present. There is yet a 
third view, according to which it is indefinable (anirvacya) or false (mithya) like avidjfi 

f. 
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never be the character of the world. So a distinct category of 
existence which appears as the cause, has to be postulated. 
This is Brahman.' 

We feel, we should utter one word of caution here. So far 
as Nagarjuna is concerned, it is difficult to deduce any positivis- 
tic Absolutism from his Karikas. He, on the contrary, empha- 
tically repudiates even the remotest suggestion of an eternal 
entitative category and loses all patience with those who would 
hypostatise the ^unyatd as an ultimate existence. In fact all the 
predicates used with reference to iunyatd are of a purely negative 
character and can be used with equal facility of both Absolute 
Being and Absolute Non-Being. It is exceedingly hazardous, 
therefore, to postulate an Absolute of the nature of Brahman (which 
is undoubtedly Unrestricted Existence) on the statements of 
Nagarjuna, which are purely of a non-committal character. 

The difference between the Sunya of the Madhyamikas and 
the Brahman of the Advaitins, as interpreted by the two Russian 
and Japanese savants, lies in the fact that the ^unya is mere 
unrestricted existence — ‘the Essence of Being, while Brahman 
is Absolute Being-Consciousness-Bliss (Saccidananda). It is 
problematic whether this unrestricted existence is of the nature 
of Consciousness or Self-consciousness, so to say. 

The line of demarcation that has been drawn in the 
foregoing paragraph between the Sunyavada and the Monism of 


1 Brahman also is called ^unya in Yogasvarodaya Brahmana and Mahopauishad— 
“ dunyain tu saccidanandaip nih^abdabrahma^abditam.’* 

2 Prof. Stcherbatsky calls it so ; the full quotation is given above. Vide The Concep- 

tion of Buddhist Nirvana, Th. Stcherbatsky, Ph. D., pp. 47-48. “ The ideal state of absolute 

unrestrictedneas — ” — Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 202. “ — Uncon- 

ditional, independent and absolutely unrestricted — ” — Ibid., p. 209. It would not be out of 
place to point out here that one school of Madhyamikas, however, attributes the aspect of 
consciousness also to the Suuya— — Kevalatp sarpvjdaip svasthaip manyante madhyarnah 
punali..**— Sarvadar^anasaipgraha, A. S. S , p. 19, quoted from Vivt'kavilasa, VIII. 273. 
“ Kecit tn mad by amikalj svasthaip jflanam ahulj'— manyante bata madhyamah krtadhiyalj 
svasthaip paraip saipvidam.” — Saddar^anasamuccaya of Haribhadra with Gunaratna’s 
Tarkarahasyadipika, p. 47. The same quotation is found verbatim in the Prame^aratnako^a 
of Candraprabhasw, p. 73. 
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Safikara, is founded upon the exposition of Professors Stcher- 
batsky and Yamakarai Sogen. We have not given our indepen- 
dent judgment about the final philosophical position, which, we 
are tempted to believe, is rather pure negativism. Our reason 
for this difference of view lies in this that Nagarjuna has not 
himself left any statement which can be interpreted as an evidence 
of a positive ontological principle. And if we are to believe 
Candrakirti to have interpreted the position of Nagarjuna 
correctly, w’e also cannot refuse to arrive at the conclusion that 
Nagarjuna promulgated a philosophy of absolute negativism. 
Moreover, the interpretation that has been put upon the philoso- 
phy of Sunyavada in the orthodox schools of the Brahmanas 
bears out the position indicated here. SaAkaracarya, Udayana, 
Vacaspati, Srlharsa, Vidyaranya and a host of other Brahminical 
writers have all along believed and represented the philosophy of 
Sunyavada as a denial of all ultimate existence, both subjective 
and objective, conscious and unconscious alike. Sriharsa success- 
fully proved that the whole objective world was a mysterious 
appearance of which no logical explanation was possible, and 
this is known as ‘ Anirvacanlyamda ’ — the impossibility of 
logical explanation. The world-appearance, he argues, cannot 
be explained in terms either of aught or of naught. If the world 
were a pure non-entity, its appearance to a mind could not be 
explained, as a non-entity like a hare’s horn or a barren woman’s 
son was never seen to appear to a consciousness. Nor can it be 
regarded as a real entity, as it is seen to be sublated by subse- 
quent experience just like the shell-silver. The silver is a non- 
entity no doubt, but subject to this important qualification that 
though a non-entity in and by itself, it somehow appears, which 
distinguishes it from pure non-entity (allka) like a barren 
woman’s son. So a new term had to be coined to describe these 
facts, viz., mithyatva (or falsity) as opposed to pure 
nonentities, which are never amenable to direct perception. ^ 


I ** Yadasad bhasamanaip tan mitbyS. ... *' — Pancada^I, 11. 70, 
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Sriharsa is accused by a hypothetical or an actual opponent of 
preaching a philosophy of absolute negativism for his explaining 
away the whole world as an illogical appearance and he was 
ridiculed as an advocate of absolute nihilism like the Madhya- 
mikas. He explains the fundamental difference of Vedantic 
Absolutism from the Sunyavada in the following terms : 

The Buddhist nihilist, he observes, believes the whole order 
of existence including consciousness as an irrational appearance, 
but the Vedantist maintains that Consciousness as an ultimate 
fact cannot be denied without self-contradiction.^ 

Anandapurna observes that the Buddhist regards consciousness 
as always relative to an object and the two are inseparable and 
indistinguishable.^ In fact the Buddhist here takes up the 
position of the subjective idealist who holds that awareness and 
its object are identical and argues that when the object of aware- 
ness is an unreal fiction, the awareness, too, cannot but be unreal, 
as two identical things cannot have opposed characteristics. The 
Vedantist here joins issue and j)oints out that the relation of 
object and awareness is not one of real identity, but of illusory 
identity, or rather one that cannot be described in terms of 
identity or of difference alike. The relation is a false relation 
and so the identity also is false. It would be height of unreason 
to argue into the falsity of Consciousness on the basis of this false 
identity. Vidyarapya has made a very strong case in favour of the 
eternal existence of Consciousness as an ultimate fact. You can 
deny anything, says Vidyaranya, but not Consciousness, because 
a successful denial of Consciousness is itself possible if you are 
conscious of it. So Consciousness is ultimately undeniable.® 

1 Saugatabrahmavadinor ayaip viseso yad adimab sarvam evanirvacaniyaip varwati 

yjjSanavyatiriktaip punar idtim visvam Badasadbhyapi vilaksapaip brahma- 
vadinab sangirante ’’ — Snharsa, Khapdanakhapdakbadya, Chowkhamba S. S., p. 125. 

2 “ SaDivcdanarn ca saijivcdyavyatirckapa DopalabbyatOi ato Qa svataDtram asti — 
ityadiyauktikabuddhya vivicyamananam j&aQanam jneyanaip ca svarupaip navagamyate. 
Jneyena jfianasya nirupapat, jilanena ca jfieyasya nirupanat naikam api paramartham 
Anandapurpa, Vidyasagari, Chow. S. S., p. 12C. 

s Sarvabadhe na kincic ced yan Da kihcib tad eva tat | Bhasa evatra bhidyante 

nirbadhaip tavad asti hi 11 ” Pafl. II* 311* 

4 
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The Ultimate Eeality is held to be of the nature of Absolute 
Existence, Absolute Consciousness and Absolute Bliss or Joy. 
It may be urged that this Ultimate Keality may be mere exist- 
ence and not Consciousness. But this will lead to an absurdity. 
An existence which is not Consciousness has no evidence in its 
favour. Consciousness is independent of foreign evidence, be- 
cause it is self-revealing (svaprakasa). If the Ultimate Existence 
be dependent upon a Consciousness different from itself, it would 
be found to be on the level of the material world, which Vedanta 
proves to be an irrational and illogical appearance, with no logi- 
cal validity in it. So the Ultimate Keality cannot be unconscious. 
Now, it may be further argued, — ‘ let it be Consciousness alone, 
why do you insist that it must be an existence?’ No ; if Consci- 
ousness is not an existence, it will be non-existence and hence 
mere void (sunya) . So the Ultimate Keality must be Existence 
and Consciousness both at once. And the nature of Bliss is a 
matter of direct experience — after all it is the dearest of all, the 
only thing a man cares to preserve ; and all other things are prized 
or hated only as they are supposed to be serviceable or hostile to 
one’s own Self — which is Consciousness and existent Conscious- 
ness at that. We see that the exposition of the Ultimate Cate- 
gory as an unrestricted existence alone is not logically sound, as 
an Ultimate Existence is self-contradictory unless it is held to be 
identical with Consciousness. We find, however, in some Jaina 
works (referred to before) that a class of Madhyarnikas believed 
the Ultimate Reality to be a self-existent Consciousness and this 
position is undoubtedly sounder than that of the Russian and the 
Japanese savants. But this, too, would be an imperfect reality 
without the element of joy in it and Vedanta supplies the lacuna. 
It is a pity that the Absolute of Vedanta has been grossly mis- 
understood in some quarters and people have failed to note the 
philosophical importance of the aspect of ananda (Bliss or Joy). 
But for this the existence of the world would be intolerable. 
Nay, the Absolute would be the most miserable Being, imprisoned 
within Its own existence, which has, however, no charm for It. 
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A feelingless and unconscious existence would be preferable to 
this. So Vedanta declares that It is full in Itself — full of Joy, 
nay, Fullness of Joy — ^the plenum of Existence, Consciousness 
and Joy. Without Joy, It would fall short of Fullness and hence 
would not be the Absolute. 

Inspite of these differences, the Bauddha view, however, 
seems to approach very near the Advaita position. For even in 
this Bauddha view, this world of experience is said to be of a 
purely illusory nature (sarnvrta). Nagarjuna, the author of the 
Madhyamika-karikas, affirms that even Lord Buddha himself 
did recognise two different kinds of truth — 

(a) transcendent, absolute truth (paramartha satya), and 

(b) relative, conditional, conventional, empirical or prag- 
matic truth (samvrta satya). 

The Advaitins, too, urge the phenomenality of the world at 
every step in their arguments. Had the world been a trans- 
formation of a real cause, the })Osition of the MSdhyamikas 
would have been untenable. For then the product also would 
have been taken as real and not empirical. The drift of our dis- 
cussion only points out that the Vivarta theory is forced upon the 
Madhyamikas, if only Sunya is regarded as conscious and joyful 
also. For it is Consciousness alone that can be concealed by the 
veiling power of nescience.’ Perhaps with this object in view, 
one school of the Madhyamikas has described the Sunya as of 
the nature of Pure Consciousness as already referred to in the 
preceding pages. 

The view of the Grammarians — Sphota and Brahman 

The doctrine of illusory or apparent creation is found to be 
fully discussed in the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, the celebrated 


1 This point will be taken up for a detailed discussion in a subsequent work, in con- 
nexion with the seven antinomies (anupapattis) put forward by Ramftnuja against the veiling 
ignorance. 
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exponent of the Papinean school of Grammarians. These Gramma- 
rians generally advocate the theory of Sphota or super-subtle Word- 
Essence. The indeterminate and indivisible essence of Word 
is the Sphota. Sphota (i.e., sabda in its ultimate and unmani- 
fested essence) appears to be the cause of the material world 
(artha), from which it is non-different ; and out of it the entire 
world-process evolves.^ In the opinion of the Grammarians, 
Sphota appears to be the cause of the world. It is super-subtle 
like the Brahman of the Monists ; and so it cannot possibly 
transform itself into the form of this gross world. It is only 
taken to appear as the product. So the position of the Gram- 
marians appears to be similar to that of the Vedantic Monists, 
so far as the question of causation is concerned and the systems 
also seem to agree in their respective conceptions of Brahman 
and Sphota as spiritual in nature. Bhartrhari and his commen- 
tators emphasise the spiritual nature of Sphota, which is also 
described as Brahman, eternal and imperishable. The creation 
of the multiform world takes place by a process of differentiation 
in the indivisible essence of Sabda Brahman into a word and 
a sense — though the two are one in nature. The differentia- 
tion is rather illusory so far as the identity of Brahman is 
concerned.^ 

In introducing his philosophy of Sphota, Bhartrhari has 
described it as existent with the help of the expression — “without 
origin and annihilation,” and as omnipresent by the term 
“ brahma.’' ® But as we have already stated above, the theory 
of illusory or apparent causation (Vivartavada) is possible 
only if the veiling power of nescience is accepted. In the 

1 ** Anadinicihanaip brahma sabdatattvaixi yad aksaram I 

Vivartate’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatal? II 

— Vakyapadiya, I. 1. 

By using the expression ‘vivartate/ Bhartrhari explicitly .states that matter is the vivarta of 
the super-subtle Word-Essence, 

* '* nirvibhagah ^abdarthamayo bodhasvabhavah sabdah sphotalakjana eva 

vakyam.'* — Pupyaraja’s commentary on the Vakyapadiya, p. 71. 

3 ** Anadinidhanapadanivedita vastusatta nityatvaip brahmapadapratipftditaip ca 
vyapitvaip.”--Nyayamafijari, V.S.S,, p. 631. 
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Monistic system, Brahman, though non-related appears to be 
so by the operation of the veiling power of avidya, and thereby 
appears as the world. Again, in the opinion of the Monists, 
Consciousness alone can be covered up by nescience. If 
the Sphota, on the other hand, be unconscious, it cannot be 
regarded as concealed and cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
only appearing as matter in the manner already explained. 
Madhava has also regarded Sphota as conscious and spiritual 
in nature, and the universe as an illusory appearance super- 
imposed on it. If that be the real position of the Grammarians, 
there seems to be very little difference between Advaitavflda and 
Sabdabrahraavada. dayanta,too, sees no difference, if the Sphota, 
he observes, be looked upon as a conscious principle, as found 
in the Upanisads.' 

If the interpretation of the later commentators can l)e 
accepted as truly representing the original philosophy of 
Bhartrhari, then also we do not find any material difference 
between the two positions — Vedantic Monism and that of the 
Grammarians. The question is raised, — how can there be related 
to Pure Consciousness (which Sabda Brahman is by Itself) — a 
second principle, viz., ignorance? The answer is given — yes ; 
there can be no real relation, but one is assumed on the evidence 
of ego-consciousness and the like to function upon Consciousness. 
And in reality the cause of all effects is avidya or ignorance alone.^ 

Consistency of the doctrine of illusory causation from the 

Monistic standpoint 

The fundamental principle of homogeneity of the cause and 
the effect on which the Sankhya system rests, may be set forth 
as a stumbling block in the way of the Monists who advocate 

1 Acetanatvena 4abdasya Isvarasyeva sraBtrtvanupapatteh*’— Nyayamanjari, V.S.S., 
p. 636. Also — “ Atha vijflanam ftnandaip brahmety aganiavacanam anusarata vibhutvam 
iva cetanatvam api ^abdabrahmano varnyate, tarbi Ii^varasyaiva sabdabrahmeti Dama kptaip 
syat ” — Ihid., pp. 636-36. 

2 VaiyakaraQasiddhaDtamafijusS of Nage^a Bha{ta with the commentary Kunjika by 
Durbal&caiya* Chow. S.S., p. 898. 
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the doctrine of illusory or apparent causation, as in the way of 
those who hold the theory of the real transformation of Brahman 
(Brahmaparinamavada). In the topic of the Brahmasutras, dis- 
cussing the homogeneity of the cause and the effect,^ the 
Sankhyas urge that Brahman cannot be the cause of the world, 
since the two are of different nature — the cause being conscious, 
the effect can never be non-conscious. The argument is directed 
against those who assert that in the process of creation Brahman 
transforms Itself into the form of the world ; and hence it might 
seem that the Monists, too, cannot possibly hope to escape the 
charge by merely calling Brahman the apparent cause. Because 
in the Vinartanada also, as in the Parinrunavada, some similarity 
of nature is essential. We may cite, for example, a concrete 
case of appearance. It is seen that the shell invariably appears 
as silver, but never as charcoal (ingala), as there is some 
similarity between the shell and the silver, but none between the 
former and charcoal. So similarity of nature is the determining 
condition of all causality — real or illusory. 

But between (Consciousness and the material world there is 
absolutely no similarity. If we go deeper into the question, we 
must see that similarity is unpredicable of the Absolute 
Consciousness, which has neither qualities nor parts in It ; but 
similarity is based upon a large number of common qualities or 
of parts. Ho the world cannot be regarded as illusory super- 
imposition also (much less a real transformation) on indivisible 
Pure Consciousness, and this reduces creation or false appearance 
of the world to an impossibility. It might be urged that 
similarity is not the universal condition of false appearance 
(adhyasa) ; as the crystal vase is seen to appear as red though 
there is no similarity between a red and a white thing. But 
this is irrelevant. The super! mposition of the red colour is due 
to the presence of a scarlet flower and is conditional (sopadhika) 
upon it. But no such condition can be pointed out in the case of 


1 '*Na-vilak§a]?atva adhikara^a” — Br. Su. II 
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the appearance of the world on the substratum of Pure Conscious- 
ness. The superimposition of such concepts, as agency (kartrtva) 
and the like, may be explained by reference to the presence of 
egohood (ahahkara) as a condition, but so far as the whole world 
and the physical organism are concerned, tlieir superimposition 
is not contingent on such condition. The Vedantist replies 
that the contention of the Sankhyas is baseless. Similarity is 
not the universal condition of even unconditional (nirupadhika) 
super! mposition. The snake is perceived to have a fragrance 
like that of the Ketakl flower. Here the similarity of smell is 
a felt fact, but it cannot be explained on the basis of common 
qualities or of parts. So similarity may exist between the 
material world and the impartite and qualityless Conscious- 
ness. We, however, make no fetish of similarity. Similarity 
is one of the likely causes even of unconditional superimposition. 
The conch-shell is perceived to be yellow. The yellowness does not 
belong to the conch-shell itself, and yet it appears over it, though 
similarity cannot be trotted out as explanation. The cause of 
this false appearance is the presence of jaundice in the percipient. 
So we see that either similarity or the presence of a sufficient 
cause is necessary to make the emergence of false appearance 
possible, and here in the case of ilrahman and the world, tlui 
presence of avidija as the cause of such app('arance is not lack- 
ing ; — and this explains the apparent anomaly raised by the 
Sahkhyas. We may quote here Vacaspati also in support of the 
position which we have adopted from the Vivarana and the 
Tattvadipana.^ Vacaspati says : “ The whole world is a false 
appearance on the unchangeable Absolute Consciousness due to 
the working of beginningless false tendencies and impressions 
and is independent of similarity.”" So we see that the two 

1 Vivarana, V.S.S., pp. 9-10, and Vivaraioiaprameyasaipgraha, V.S.S., p. 13, and 
Tattvadipana, p. 81, MM. A. K. Shastrl’s Ed. 

2 “ Vivartaa tu prapafico’yaip brahmano’parinaminati 1 

Anadivasanodbhuto na sarupyarn apekgate ” II 

Bhamati under Br. 8u. 1.2.2L. N. S. Ed., p. 257. Also vide Sarvadarsanasarpgraha, 
A, S. 8., pp. 144-45. 
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important schools of SaAkara Vedanta — Vivarana and Bhamati — 
are unanimous in tliis respect and that they have exposed the 
fallacy of the Sankhyas as due to partial observation and un- 
warranted generalisation. 

Hence the proposition — ‘«Braliman is tlie prakrti (substantive 
cause) of the material world ’ — may be interpreted to show that 
Brahman is to be regarded as manifested in the form of the uni- 
verse, — that Brahman appears as the world, in the sense 
explained above. The expression ‘ prakrti ’ would have to be 
taken in the sense of the apparent or illusory cause (vivartopa- 
dana), and not as the really transforming or formative cause 
(parinamopadana). Brahman is thus the apparent cause; since 
It is hidden by Maya which, again, is generally recognised by 
the Monists as really changing into the manifested universe. 

The different schools of Advaita thinkers hold diverse 
opinions on this point. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the views of some of the leading schools in detail. 



CHAPTER III 


The Different Schools of Ved antic Monism on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

The view of the PadarthafalU-anirijiaya — Itcofold suhstantiL'C 
cause — Brahman and Maya 

The author of the Padarthatattvanir^aya believes that 
Brahman and Maya are both material causes of the universe, since 
the diverse characteristics of both Braliman and Milya both 
existence and insentieuce) can be predicated of the material 
world. The world is non-diffeient from Brahman, which alone 
xs the true Being appears to undergo transformation. The reality 
that is Brahman is seen to underlie this material world also. 
For, in all our worldly experiences, we call it existent (sat). 
Again, this universe is said to be non-different from Maya, which 
IS non-conscious and as such actually undergoes transformation 
in the shape of the world. Invariably do we represent this world 
jf experience as non-conscious (jada) ; and it is the insentience 
3f Maya that gives the stamp of non-consciousness to the universe, 
rhe conditions of material causality (upadanata), oiz., that it 
must be the cause and at the same time be the substratum of the 
product’ — is satisfied by Brahman also. The world as a product 
appears in and upon Brahman, and so Brahman is the material 
)r the substantive cause (upadana). Brahman, the substratum, 
hidden by the power of concealment belonging to Maya, appears 

1 The material cause is not the mere cause of product ; as this is common to the 
flBcient cause also. It must be the substratum of the effect also. So, only a thing wliieh 
roduces an effect of which it is the basis, is the material or substantive cause. Cf, “ Karyii- 
haratve sati karyajanihetutvam upadSnatvarii S. L. S.-TikS, Benares Ed., p. 72. 

5 
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as the universe, i.c., Brahman is the apparent cause (vivartopa- 
clana). Maya, on the other hand, is itself the really changing 
cause of which the world is the product of transformation. 

Why twofold iipaddua is adniillcd ? The psycholoyy of 

perception 

The main reasons to justify the acceptance of the view of 
twofold material cause are these : — 

In the Advaita system, only the Ultimate Consciousness 
(fiuddhacaitanya) is regarded as self-luminous (svaprakasa) and 
the Ultimate Reality is regarded as one and one only (ekam eva), 
and is thus opposed to all diialistic conceptions of Realistic systems 
of thought. But all determinate knowledge is essentially dualis- 
tic in character, and presupposes the existence and relation of 
two factors, riz., Consciousness and the material object. 
Leaving apart the question of the extra-subjective existence of 
the objective data, even the problem of perceptual knowledge 
presents a difliculty, oiz., how can two independent entities, 
existing apart from each other, be brought together at all. The 
knowledge of a thing means that the object known and the fact 
of knowledge have been brought into a systematic whole. The 
existence of material objects is proved by virtue of such know- 
ledge alone and not by any inherent prerogative of the objective 
datum. The material object being dead, inanimate, unthinking 
matter, cannot be supposed to illuminate itself and thus prove its 
existence, unless the light of knowledge be brought to bear upon 
it. For this, Vedantic writers of the Advaita school have postu- 
lated a tertium quid, riz., the inner organ or mind (antahkarana) 
which by its activity, technically called rrtti, brings the two poles 
together and makes knowledge possible. The individual or 
subject consciousness cannot be supposed to move out, because 
all motion is predicable only of material objects. So it is ' the 
mind that moves out to reach the object. In the case of auditory 
perception, however, the object itself reaches the subject. It 
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is immaterial whether the movement proceeds from the internal 
knower or the external object, but wbat is (‘ssential is that the 
relation must take place. 

Now a question may be raised, — well, (Consciousness being 
the only ultimate fact, how can tlaire be any objective existence 
at all ? The answer is — that the existence of the objective world 
cannot be denied as it is directly felt in experience, although the 
ultimate reality of such an existence is redargued both by logic 
and by Sacred Eevelation. So what we are concerned about 
in perception, is to find an explanation of the situation and 
cannot I'emain satisfied with a denial of its existence. The 
fact remains that though unreal the objective data somehow 
present themselves to Consciousness. The Monistic Vedanta 
holds that these objective data, though absolutely illusory, 
somehow exist on Pure Consciousness, and divide each into 
apparently water-tight compartments. So when even an em|>irie,al 
knowledge is supposed to tal;e place, what happens is this : 
The apparent fictitious divisions arc removed and the unity of 
Consciousness, underlying the different objective manif(!stations, 
is only revealed. So practically it can be said in the language 
of the poet that here — “ The Spirit greets the Spirit.” \Ye have, 
explained the philosophy of perception. Tt is, however, neces- 
sary that we should say sonuithing on the . technical devices 
adopted in Vedanta on perception, which, however, have no other 
value than convenience of treatment and psychological explana- 
tion. The objective datum is not mere dead inanimate matl(!r, 
but matter superimposed upon Consciousness. The pen is not 
mere pen, but Consciousness defined and determined by pen. 
Similarly the subject (jnatr) is not the mere mind, but Conscious- 
ness as determined by the mind. This is technically called tlie 
subject-consciousness (pramatrcaitanya). The object is similarly 
called the object-consciousness (praraeyacaitajiya); and the 
modification of the mind (vrtti) is called the instrumental 
consciousness (pramanacaitanya or vrtticaitanya). These; are 
purely technical devices, but are nevertheless necessary to 
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explain all empirical knowledge in which the polarisation of 
Consciousness into a subject, object and cognitive process is a 
necessary condition. Unlike the Realistic systems of thought, 
the three poles are characterised as consciousness with the 
limiting objects qualifying it. The delimitations and divi- 
sions, however, are non-existent in pure transcendental 
Consciousness, but are felt owing to the working of May a or 
avidya. 

Let us now follow the process of perception (and particularly 
ocular perception) to a little more detail. As we have already 
stated, non-conscious material objects are not directly (i.e., hy 
the right of an intrinsic prerogative) perceptible, since they are 
not self-luminous. Only when enlightened by something else 
which is self-luminous, these can be perceived by us. So wo 
are to search for an illuminating source which is self-luminous, 
Advaitins called this the cognising subject (jnatr) — the pramofr- 
caitanya (cognising consciousness determined by the internal 
organ). But this cognising subject, being situated within the 
body, cannot possibly illuminate the object directly, as it is 
situated outside. So an illuminating medium also is required. 
This is known as the ortti — the modification of the internal 
organ. ^ It has been called the illuminating medium, since it 
is non-conscious and as such non-luminous. Even the internal 
organ itself is not self-luminous, as it is also inanimate, and 
as such has no power to cognise other objects. But being the 
most proximate to the substratum consciousness (svadhisthana- 
caitanya) and extremely transparent (unlike other non-intelli- 
gent objects) , it is the most fitted receptacle to receive the 
reflection of the consciousness on it. By its close relation with 
the. consciousness which is reflected on it, it acquires the power 
of illuminating other less transparent objects. The opaque 

1 When the sense-organ (say the eye) is fixed on the external object, the internal 
organ undergoes a change and issues out through the organ (which serves the purpose of the 
door), goes to the object and takes its shape. This modification of the internal organ is 
known as vf tti (particular mental state or mode). 
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objects, too, though themselves unable to catch the reflection of 
the all-pervading Consciousness, can easily acquire the power (in 
a form, more or less illuminated) of reflection, when they come 
in contact with the transparent medium of reflection (vrtti) — 
the modification of the transparent internal organ. Just as the 
walls, being opaque, cannot themselves reflect the face ; but 
when splashed all over with water, they acquire some degree of 
transparency and serve as reflectors. Thus the internal organ 
serves merely as a mirror or a reflector, and its modification 
moves out of the body like an elongated ray of light or a stream 
of water, and takes the shape of the external object. 

To take a more particular case, during the process of ocular 
perception, the eye is fixed on an external object. Tlie internal 
organ modified in the form of the vrtli, shoots out like a ray of 
light (reflected by a mirror) and goes towards the object. Then 
the ertti assumes the shape of the object ; and the object is 
said to be illuminated by the orlti, which is itself enlightened 
by the consciousness reflected on it. ^fhe non-conscious object is 
thus perceived by its indirect connexion with the consciousness 
reflected on the artfi, but not by its connexion with the 
vrtti only ; because, as we have already pointed out, the crlli 
itself being non-conscious, cannot possibly illuminate another 
non-conscious object ; or, in other words, the veil of ignorance, 
covering up the form of the non-conscious object, being lifted 
up by its connexion with the illuminating medium (vrtti), the 
consciousness, particularised by the object, is reflected on it; ^ 
and the non-conscious object, while reflecting the consciousness, 
determined by it, gets itself illuminated. Kor, consciousness, 
being self-illuminous, illumines anything that comes in contact 
with it, provided that it has the fitness to receive and reflect 
the light of consciousness. So the expression — ‘ the object is 
perceived only means that the substratum consciousness, 

^ Up till now, it had reinained unreflected on account ol the opaque covering ol 
ignorance over the object Vrtti gives the object transparency, and thus the object reflects 
the consciousness underlying it. 
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deteniiincd by llie object, manifests itself by its unification 
with that determined by the modification of the internal organ. 
1’he identity iietween the conscioiisness particularised by the 
object and that belonging to the pmmam, or in other words, the 
appearance of the substratum consciousness as the external 
object is thus the defining feature of perception. As Dr. Das 
t-iupta puts it : “ Phenomenal creations are there in this world 
moving about as shadowy forms on an unchanging basis of one 
c?/ or reality, but this basis, this light of reality can only 
manifest these forms when the veil of nescience covering them 
is temporarily lifted by their coming in touch with a mental 
mould or mind-modification.” ' 

It should be noted in this connexion that Monistic Vedanta 
does not hold a brief for the theory of rrtli and this is evident 
from the fact that there have been authors who do not subscribe 
to this theory. After all, it is only a makeshift — a device — a 
mere hypothesis to explain the ultiitiatc pre-supposition of all 
empirical knowledge, prc-cmiiumtly of piuception, / /.?., the; pre- 
su])position of the identity of the subject and the object, /.c., 
consciousness and the object. So A edfuita does not debar any 
other suitable hypothesis which can satisfactorily explain this 
fact of identification of the object and consciousness. It may 
not be out of place to mention here that this ertti theory of 
perceptioji is advocated in the Sfiukliya Philosophy also, and it 
is quite likely that A'cdanta may have borrowed the theory from 
Sankhya. The theory may appear to bo crude and cumbrous, 
but has got to be adhered to so long as a better hypothesis does 
not present itself. 

Now, to come to our point, we find that when with the help of 
tlie illuminating mental mould, the individual ignorance, conceal- 
ing the particular object from our view, is temporarily dispersed 
and the idcnliltcation of the object and consciousness takes 
place, — the particular unknown object is said to be perceived for 


1 Das Gupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, pp. t48-.51. 
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the first time. What is true of the individual ease, can also he 
regarded a posteriori to be universally true also by the process of 
correct generalisation based upon the careful observation of parti- 
cular facts. Hence the Advaitins admit that wIk'U Brahman 
{i.c. Self-luminous Pure Consciousness) comes to be looked upon 
as identified with the objective world by the power of the cosmic 
Maya, It appears as the world. Thus Brahman and Maya, 
operating in unison, are said to be the joint material causes of 
the world. 


The phenoincnalitjj of the ohjerUre trorld implied in the 
s({t)}e.et-(d>feet relation in pereeplian 

The phenonienality of the objective universe can also be 
brought out if we examine the relation b('tween consciousness 
and the presented data. The relation between the object and 
knowledge, wo shall see, cannot be logically exj)lained, but has 
got to be accepted as an ultimate fact. The relation of sense- 
organs (internal or external), too, cannot shed any light on this 
issue, because knowledge of God and the super-sensuous percep- 
tions of the Yogins are believed to come into ])lay without the 
functioning of the senses. In the matter of the perception of 
external objects, the mind alone is absolutely iTupoteiit ; so the 
super-normal perceptions, referred to above, cannot be explained 
through the agency of the mind. All attempts, tlicrefore, of the 
Naiyayikas to reduce this relation to simpler {)bysical relations 
are proved to be futile. In view of this difficulty th(' later 
Naiyayikas regard this relation as a unique r(‘Iation subsisting 
between the subject and the object. It is called the subject- 
object relation (visayata). But this formulation only assumes 
the very problem as a fact and docs not make it any way simpler. 
The crux of the problem is — what precisely is the nature of the 
object itself? It cannot be something on which a special etfect 
is produced by consciousness operating on it. What will be the 
nature of this effect? The Mimarnsists hold that it is some- 
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thing which makes the thing known by producing on it the 
effect called ‘ knownness ’ (jnatata). This explanation is only a 
show and is a case of hopeless tautology. There is nothing to 
determine what will be known and what not. Besides, this 
hypothesis makes the actual existence of the object a necessary 
condition of knowledge. The result will be that no knowledge 
of past things or expectation of future possibilities will be 
possible. 

Some, again, have sought to explain the object of knowledge 
as something which becomes the centre of practical behaviour 
consequent upon the knowledge of the object. But this seeks to 
shift the difficulty a step farther and leaves the problem as it is. 
There is nothing to determine the relation between the behaviour 
and the object concerned. Moreover, we are absolutely left in 
the dark about the meaning of ‘behaviour ’ itself. For aught we 
know, it cannot be regarded as a physical behaviour, because no 
such behaviour is possible with regard to objects of knowledge 
which are non-physical in character, such as the self or thought, 
etc. Nor can the behaviour be regarded as something psychical ; 
in other words, as the object of desire, volition and the like. 
The object of desire or volition is as much mysterious as the 
object of knowledge itself. So all attempts to reduce the know- 
ledge relation to some other ultimate relations — psychical or 
physical — are doomed by their very nature to inevitable futility. 

Let us examine the position of the Prabhakaras. Salika- 
natha says that it is a simple thing — the object is what presents 
itself in a particular cognition. But the problem is — is there 
any ultimate determinant of what will be presented and what 
not ? Leaving aside this ultimate problem, even the formulation 
on the face of it is vague. We do not know what wo are to 
understand by this presentation to or in consciousness. Docs it 
mean that the object is bodily taken into consciousness and 
integrated with it ? This is absurd. Does it mean that it 
becomes an object of consciousness ? If so, it is no explanation ; 
that is the problem we are trying to understand. Nor does the 
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subject-object relation become any more intelligible. There is 
no criterion by which we can regard consciousness as subject 
and anything other than consciousness as object, and why the 
relation should not bo reversed. The situation does not become 
any more clear, if the object is regarded as a cause or condition 
of cognition. In that case the sense organs, light and other 
possible conditions which make knowledge possible will have to 
be regarded as the object of knowledge — a plainly absurd issue. 
It may be urged, — well, not any and every condition of know- 
ledge is the object, but only that condition which is perceived 
or cognised. But it is this fact of being cognised that is the 
problem which is sought to be explained. So such explanations 
are only statements of the problem itself and are designed, 
we are afraid, to evade the issue. But philosophers are 
desperate persons and there has been no end to their specula- 
tions, however absurd these may be. So there is a theory that 
holds that the object is that whicli becomes a determinant adjec- 
tive of a cognition without any other relation, and the subject is 
that which is the substantial factor of knowledge. In the cogni- 
tion of a table, the table is the adjectival factor and the cogni- 
tion or the cogniser is the substantive, and no other relation 
beyond this exists. But this, too, is a hoax. Apart from the 
question as to what will determine the necc.'ssity of one thing 
being the adjective and another the substantive, and the question 
as to v/hy the relation should not be quite otherwise, — the very 
formulation itself is defective. There may be cases of know- 
ledge where the adjectival part is not believed to be the object. 
Take for instance, the judgment — ‘ the knowledge of the table is 
inherent in me.’ Here the fact of inherence is the adjective of 
the knowledge ; but it is not perceived when the knowledge of the 
table takes place. It is, no doubt, comprehended in the sub- 
sequent judgment about the knowledge, but not in the primal 
perceptual cognition of the table itself, though the fact of in- 
herence is a determinant adjective of the perceptual knowledge. 
If it is held that not any and every adjectival determinant can be 
6 
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the object of knowledge, but only that which is felt, it leaves the 
problem where it was. In other words, it does not explain any- 
thing. 

The failure to explain the subject-object relation need not ab- 
solutely disappoint us. The foregoing survey of the historical 
theories makes the conclusion irresistible that all knowledge and 
the subject-object relation involved in it are facts which are not 
amenable to any logical explanation. It might, however, be 
urged that the theories under review might be failures, but this 
is no argument that no other successful theory will become 
possible. This is, however, a pious hope on the part of the 
Realist and is bound to end in disappointment. The failure of 
the theories is not due to any intellectual defect, but to the very 
nature of the object itself. And so all theories are bound to be 
failures. We can dispose of this issue by a very simple dilemma. 
Let the relation be anything ; but it must be one which can be re- 
duced either to a case of identity or one of non-identity and no 
third term is possible. Knowledge and the object cannot be 
held to be identical ; because it will be tantamount to the denial 
of knowledge, which means the presence of two distinct and 
different things — one knower and another known. Nor can it be 
one of non-identity either ; because not only the object in 
question but the whole world of things are non-identical with it. 
So there is nothing to determine what will be perceived and 
what not. If the two factors of knowledge, viz., awareness and 
object remain absolutely distinct and different, we do not know 
how there can arise a case of knowledge at all. But this know- 
ledge arises and cannot be denied. So the Vedantist declares it 
to be a manifestation of the infinitely resourceful Maya, and not 
a real fact. Because reality cannot be self-contradictory, which 
the subject-object relation transpires to be. 

The only difference between the Realist and the Idealist is 
ultimately a question of intellectual attitude. Experience 
(pratiti) is regarded by both the schools as an ultimate fact, with 
this difference that the Idealist insists that this experience must 
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be a valid experience uncoiitradicted by logical canons or any 
other subsequent experience, whereas the Realist tries to avoid 
this issue when his fundamental position is jeopardised. The 
Idealist is a Rationalist out and out and is prepared to accept 
any situation that Reason may make inevitable, and in this no 
preconceived notion or theory stands in his way. The snbject- 
object relation is a felt fact given in experience no doubt, but 
the Vedantist refuses to accept it as true, because it is fraught 
with self-contradiction. The criterion of Reality, according to 
the Vedantist, is that it must not contradict itself. And so only 
uncontradicted experience is the warrant of Truth and not any 
other. 

The nature of avidya and its relation to Consciousness 

We think the account of the epistemology of perception will 
remain incomplete unless something is said on the nature of 
avidya. This avidya, the Vedantist is never tired of emphasi- 
sing, is a positive entity. In other words, it is not a mere 
negation of knowledge. Negation of knowledge is a judgment 
and not a simple experience and as such presupposes the pre- 
vious knowledge of terms. Now, negation of knowledge cannot 
be a negation of all knowledge, as it is itself a case of knowledge. 
So it must be something which is not negation. Its existence 
cannot be denied, as it is directly felt in experience — ‘ I do not 

know.’ We reserve a detailed treatment of this important topic 
for the future, and it will sullice, we hope, only to indicate its 
broad characteristics. As we have said before, negation of know- 
ledge is not an absolute negation, as it is also a case of knowledge 
in itself. Nor can it be a negation of specific knowledge, as no 
reference to specific objects is meant or given. It is a case of 
simple affirmation of ignorance — ‘ I do not know,’ — not that 
‘ I do not know a particular thing.’ 

However may that be, a difficulty has been raised by 
Ramanuja that this experience of ignorance cannot be reconciled 
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with the fundamental position of the Advaitins that it is liable 
to destruction by knowledge, though its positive character may 
be taken for granted. Ignorance is not an eternal fixture, and 
the possibility of its destruction makes final Emancipation a 
possible event. In that case it will have no raison d’etre if its 
existence is antagonistic to Consciousness. The Advaitin here, 
Kamanuja argues, is guilty of self-contradiction, when he says 
that ignorance is opposed to Consciousness, and still works in Ita 
The Advaitin in reply points out that Ramanuja here is labouring 
under a confusion of Consciousness (saksicaitanya) and knowledge 
(vrttijfiana). Though in essence knowledge is also Conscious- 
ness, yet it materially differs from It in that it is produced 
by an accredit'd instrument of knowledge, — whereas Pure 
Consciousness is an eternal Existence. It is on the evidence of 
experience that w(! hav(' to conclude' that knowledge is opposed 
to and destructive of ignorance, and not unmodalised Conscious- 
ness. On the contrary, the latter is its very proof and founda- 
tion. We could have no knowledge of tlu; existence of ignorance 
unless we were conscious of it. Suresvara very poignantly 
remarks that this is a case of unpardunabk^ petulance, when one 
contends that ignorance should not exist in Consciousness. Not 
only ignorance, but the whole empirical world is seen to be 
superimposed upon It. ^ 

So we see that a difference must be made between Con- 
sciousness and knowledge, and it is the latter that is opposed to 
ignorance. To argue that the two should be regarded as identi- 
cal in function, because of their essential identity, constitutes a 
case of inference, invalidated by approved knowledge (kalatyaya- 
padista hetu) — just like the inference of coldness in fire. ‘ 

■ Isow, after having indulged in this digression, which we 
thought to be absolutely necessary for a full comprehension of the 

1 **Aksama Miavatah keyani sad liakatvaprakal pane | 

Kiip na pas^yasi aarp^firaip tatraivajnanakalpitam || ’’ — Br. Var. 

L 4. 127S. 

* *‘Anu 99 as tejo’vayavi kftakaivut gbatavat.* 
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problem, we may be permitted to revert to the old problem of 
causation as viewed by the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya. 

The substratum consciousness by itself cannot remove 
the individual nescience, for it manifests ignorance also. 
But when reflected through the modification of the internal 

organ, the veil of ignorance is easily lifted. As we have 
already pointed out that there can exist no relation (such as 

contact or inherence) between the object (phenomenal creations) 
and the subject consciousness ; for the subject and the object 
have one identical reality. The subject, however possesses 
independent reality ; and consequently the object is to be 
regarded as falsely superimposed on the subject.^ Tn other words, 
the subject appears as the object, or the Ultimate Reality 

{i.e. Consciousness) is the apparent cause of the universe. 

Maya, on the other hand, is the really changing cause ; 
since the insentient objects of the world are but the direct 

modifications of the non-intelligent formative cause — Maya. 

Thus according to the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya 
a twofold material cause of the world (Bi-ahinan — the apparent 
cause — vivartopadana and Maya — the formative cause — parina- 
mopadana) is finally established.^ 


The Vimrai}a view — Isvara {and not Brahman) — (Itc iipaddna 

The author of the Vivarapa opines that Personal God 
(Tsvara) and not the Absolute (Brahman) is the substantive 
cause.® This position of the Vivarana is not fundamentally 
different from that of the Padarthatattvanirnaya (given above), 
inasmuch as l^vara is not represented to undergo any consti- 
tutional change in the process. If we analyse the entity — 

^ CitsukhI, N.S.S., pp. 44-47. 

2 “ Atrahul.i padartliatattvanirpayakarilh— -brahma niaya cety ubliayani iipridanam 

tatra brahma vivartamanataya upadanam, avidya parinaniamanafaya.— S.L.S., Bon. Ed., 
p. 72. 

3 “ VivarananusS-ripas tii maya^abalam Issvarariipani eva brahma upadanam.” — 

8.L.B., p. 59. 
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Isvara (which is regarded as Bimbacaitanija — original Conscious- 
ness, and not the fratihimha — reflection, as the author of the 
Samksepasariraka thinks), we find Him to be Pure Conscious- 
ness associated with Maya. Only the limiting adjunct Maya 
changes into the form of the world, while Pure Consciousness 
undergoes no transformation whatsoever, but only appears to have 
changed into the world. While Padarthatattvanirnayakara 
follows the analytical process, Vivaranakara adopts the syntheti- 
cal one. 

Dr. Das Gupta’s intcrpreialion of the Virarana vietr 

Dr. Das Gupta, however, is of opinion that “ Prakasatman 
Akhan(lananda and Madhava hold that Brahman in association 
with Maya, i.e., the Maya-reflected form of Brahman as Isvara 
should be regarded as the cause of the world-appearance. The 
world-appcarance is an evolution or parinama of the Mayil as 
located in Isvara, whereas Isvara (God) is the vivarta causal 
matter.^ ” 

We arc afraid that this position is not in consonance with 
the original position of the Alvarana. In the Vivarana the origi- 
nal Consciousness (Bimbacaitanya) as opposed to the reflected one 
(pratibimbacaitanya) is said to be the cause. And this ultimate 
Consciousness, as the original counterpart of reflection, is Isvara, 
i.e., Consciousness as associated with Maya as an adjunct. 
According to the Sarnksepasariraka, the original Consciousness 
is the Pure Absolute, and its reflection in the Maya is held to be 
the Personal God or Isvara. It is the Pure Absolute that 
is held to be the substantive cause and not Isvara, who is 
rather a productive of Maya.^ 

•The position, therefore comes to this ; 


1 Dasgupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, pp. 408-1). 

* “ AjfiaDOpahituip bimbacaitanyam I^varah; antahkaranatatsamskaravacchiura- 
jn&Dapratibimbilam caitaiiyaip jlva iti Vivarauakaralj.” — Siddbantabindu, 101). 

“ Ajhanapratibimbitaip caitanyam Isvaralj; buddbipratibimbitam caitanyaqi jivalji ; 
ajfianopahitarp bimbacaitanyaip siiddbam iti Saipk^epabarirakakarab.”— 76/c/, 310. 
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According to the Vivarana — 

(a) Isvara, i.e., Brahman in association with Milya (maya- 
sabalam) and not its reflection, is the Causa Materialis ; ^ 

{h) Maya is always located in pure self-luminous Con- 
sciousness, and never in Isvara, who is rather a concrete whole 
having Pure Consciousness and Maya as His constituent 
factors f 

(c) the entire entity Isvara is not the apparent cause ; the 
associated Maya is the formative cause, while Consciousness 
alone appears as the world. 

According to the Samksepasflrlraka — 

Pure Absolute, which is the final objective and goal of 
philosophical enquiry, is the original and is regarded as the 
cause of the world -appearance. Of course, at first sight, this 
position seems to contradict the position of the Vivarana. But 
a compromise may be somehow effected, inasmuch as the 
causality attributed to Isvara is capable of being extended to 
the Pure Consciousness forming His background, the associated 
Mayii serving only as an indicator (upalaksana).'* 

Safriliseyasanraka view — 'pure Brahman — the upadana 

The view of the Satnksepa^rlraka thus deserves our attention 
next. In it Brahman Itself has been described as the substan- 
tive cause, and Maya is regarded as a cause by courtesy only 
because it serves as the medium.* The service of Maya is 

1 “ Mayasabalatn I^vararupam eva brahma iipadanain S.L.S. 

“ Mayopadhinii’upitabimbaUavisistain sarvajHatvadigupayaktaip ca yad I4vararupam 
brabrnacaitanyam”— 'S.L.S.-TIka, p. 50. 

2 “ Napi 3va4rayacitprakasena virudliyate’jftilnatn ” — Vivarana, Viz.S.S., p. 4,^. 
“ Svayarnpraka.4a9yavidyaarayatvam upapannam ity iiktara ” — Ibid., p. 4G. 

3 “ Isvaragatarn api karanabvam tadanugatain akba^ldacaitanyaip ^akhacandramaaam 
iva tatasthatayopalaksayituni saknoti iti tasya jfieyabrahrnalaksanatvoktir iti S.L.8., 
p. 63. 

^ “ Saipksepa^anrakakrtaB tu brabraaiva upadanarn, kutasthasya karanatvanupa- 

pattel?; maya dvarakaranairx S. L. S., pp. 75-6. “ Atra Sa^pksepa^a^Irakanusarina^^ 
kecid ahnl;! — ^uddham evopadanam ” — Ibid-, p. 68, 
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postulated, as Pure Consciousness in and by Itself is not suscep- 
tible of any change, which is made possible by Maya serving as 
an auxiliary. 

The insentience of the world : How does it come in ? 

Here the question naturally arises, if Brahman alone is the 
material cause, wherefrom then does the insentience (jaejata) of 
the world come in ? The effect derives its characteristics from 
the material cause alone and not from any other conditions. 
But the difficulty is only apparent, as it is not at all an unusual 
occurrence that the effect may derive some of its characteristics 
from even what is only a helping condition. This is seen to 
be the fact in the case of a pot produced from clay. The clay 
is made smooth and glossy by a particular process of kneading 
and these adventitious attributes are seen to be produced in the 
pot made of such seasoned clay, though the original attributes 
of the clay cannot be believed to be the cause. So the world 
may derive its character of insentience from Maya, though 
it is merely a helping condition.* 

Vacaspati's view 

Yacaspati, the author of the Bhamatl, also feels very 
strongly against calling Maya the material cause of the world. 
According to him. Brahman is the apparent cause of the world. 
Maya, on the other hand, is regarded as the instrumental cause 
(sahakari) only, but never as the material cause proper.^ 

Vacaspati postulates two different types of Maya or Avidya.** 
The first is called the original or causal Maya (karanarupa), and 
the second is the totality of the memory-impressions of previous 

1 “ Akaranam api dvaraip karye’nugaccbati **— S. L. S,, p. 7G. The commentator 

jxplains— ** akarapam api ” as “ anupadanam api *’ — S. L. S..Tika, p. 76. 

* “ Vacaspatimifiras to jivasritamayavi^ayikrfcatp brahma svata eva jadya^rayapra- 
paficakarepa vivartamanatayopadanam iti maya sahakarimatram ” — S. L. S., p. 77. 

• “ Axxirvacyavidyadvitayasacivasya prabhavato...” — Bhtoati, introductory verse 1. 
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illusions (vasana) possessed of the power of creating the appear- 
ance of the multifarious entities.* These individual vasanas 
exist as potentialities in the causal Avidya, and by an inherent 
energy are actualised in the perceived illusions. The causal 
Maya is an identity existing from the beginningless time in the 
individual self. It has got a double function. In the first place, 
it functions as the repository of the vasanas ; and in the second 
place, it screens the Keality from our view. 


Vacaspali explains the insentience of the world 

The question of insentience of the world may be raised 
here also. Vacaspati thinks that the insentience of the world is 
not derived from the material cause, but is an attribute natural 
with the effect. So there is absolutely no need to bring in Maya 
as the material cause of the world to justify the insentience found 
in the product.^ 

Prof. Radhakrishnan, however, observes in this connexion : — 
“ The insentience (jadata) of the world must be due to something 
else than Brahman pure and simple, and it is perhaps better to 
say that the world with its finite-infinite nature is to be traced 
to Brahman-maya.” ® 


A critical examination of Vacaspati's position 

Prof. Radhakrishnan seems to think that Vacaspati has 
failed to explain the origination of the material world from Pure 

1 “ Svakarane’nirvacyayam avidyayani llnah suksmena ^aktirupena karmaviksepaka- 
vidyavasanabliih sahavatisthanta eva...” — /bid, under I. 3. 30, N. S. Ed., p. 333, Also — 
“ Karanabbutaya layalaksai^ayavidyaya praksargopacitena ca viksepasarpskare^a...” — Ibid, 
under II. 2.2, N. S. S., p. 491. 

2 “ Jagaty anugatara jadyam na karanagunah, kintii jagata eva svabhavikam ; atas 
tatsiddhaye mayaya upadanatvam karyanugatadvarakara^atvaip va na kalpanlyam ** — 
S. L, S. -Tika, pp. 76-77. 

3 Ind. Phil., Vol. II, pp. 662-63. In making this statement. Prof. Radhakrishnan 
seems to prefer the solution given by the author of Padarthatattvanir^aya to that of 
Vacaspati. 

7 
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Absolute CoDsciousness (Brahman), and for this he believes 
that the service of a cosmic Maya, existing in Brahman, must 
necessarily be requisitioned. We, on the other hand, are 
inclined to think that Vacaspati’s explanation of the insentient 
world as an appearance over Brahman through the instrumental- 
ity of the twofold Maya is neither inadequate, nor logically 
inconsistent. It may, however, be and has actually been at- 
tacked on other grounds which we are stating below. 

Many an eminent writer of Vedtota has lent his support to 
this view of Vacaspati. Thus Acyutakrsnanandatlrtha, in his 
commentary of the Siddhantalesasarngraha, while introducing 
the view of Vacaspati, explicitly states that the insentience of 
the world is not to be traced to its ultimate cause, but is a 
natural attribute of the product. 

This view of Vacaspati derives its final support from Bada- 
rayana himself. Because, the objection raised by the Sankhyas 
(in the ‘ Na-vilaksapatva adhikarana ’) that the effect must be 
of the same nature as the causa materialis — sounds consistent 
from this point of view only. According to the Bhamatl, tl)c 
cause (i. e., Brahman) is intelligent but the effect (i. e., the 
world) is non-intelligent. The objection raised by the SaAkhyas 
can, therefore, be urged against this position of the Bhamatl 
with the greatest force. 

The answer given by the Bhamatl is also very cogent ; for 
the Bhamati states that every attribute of the product cannot 
possibly be traced to its material cause. In that case the differ- 
ence between the cause and the effect would be indiscernible. 
The insentience of the world, for example, is not to be de- 
duced from the material cause (Brahman), but is natural with 
the effect itself (the world). The Sutrakara, too, supports 
this answer in the aphorism — ‘ But it is seen,’ ^ — where 

he declares that the objection of the Saiikhyas is without 
any force ; since the homogeneity of the cause and the effect is 


» “ Df^yate tu Br. Sfl., H. 1.6. 
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not an essential condition of causality.' It is often seen that 
animate objects such as scorpions, etc., are produced from inani- 
mate matter such as cowdung, etc. Thus a non-intelligent 
material cause (Mays) need not be dragged in to explain the 
insentience of the world. On the other hand, those that assume 
a non-intelligent cause merely on the ground of explaining the 
insentience of the world, would not be able to make their posi- 
tion consistent with that of the Sutrakara. The objections 
raised by the Sankhyas and the refutation of the same by the 
Sutrakara would be utterly meaningless from their viewpoint. 
For the reply given by the Sutrakara to the Sahkhya objection 
distinctly points out that the homogeneity of the cause and the 
effect is not necessary at all. So it is the Bhamatl only that 
has been able to grasp the true spirit of the Brahmasutras, — 
while others, who insist on a non-intelligent cause (Maya) to 
account for the insentience in the effect, would find it extremely 
difificult to reconcile their positions with the doctrine set forth 
by Badarayana in connexion with this topic. 

It is for this reason that Vacaspati contends that the indi- 
vidual self (jiva) is the locus of Maya. He finds no reason to 
associate Maya with Brahman and to trace the causality to 
Brahman-Maya, as almost other schools of Vedantic Monism 
and Qualified Monism have endeavoured. 

Other charges against Vacaspati 

According to Vacaspati, ignorance rests on the individual 
self, because all our actual experiences of ignorance are of the 
form — ‘ I am ignorant ’ (ahara ajnah). On an analysis of the 
judgment it is found that it is consciousness as determined by 
the ego-sense that is the locative of ignorance. There can be 
no steadfast rule that the locus and the object of covering should 

^ This principle is adopted on all hands by all subschools of the Advaita system and by 
Bamanuja as well--in fact by all who have tried to refute the objection raised in this connex- 
ion by the Sankhyas. 
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be self-identical. Ignorance situated in jiva, therefore, can 
easily cover Brahman as its object, though the latter is distinct 
and different from the former (of course, from the empirical stand- 
point, where alone the question of covering by ignorance can rise 
at all). The authors of the Vivarana and the Sarnksepa^arlraka, 
however, controvert this view saying that Brahman must be 
the locus and object of Maya, since there is no incompatibility 
in the object and the substratum of a covering being identical 
and coincident. This is seen to be the fact in the case of 
external darkness. Darkness covers the very place in which it 
exists, and avidya or ignorance is nothing but internal darkness 
and should have the same incidence. But Vacaspati contends 
that just as in ordinary illusions, the individual ignorance located 
in jiva covers up the consciousness particularised by the shell 
which is situated outside, so in the case of the original ultimate 
Avidya, too, the object and the locus should be different. 

The entire dispute turns on the interpretation of the com- 
mon experience of ignoracc expressed in the proposition — ‘ I am 
ignorant.’ Vacaspati, we have pointed out, holds that the subject 
of ignorance is not unqualified Consciousness, but consciousness 
as determined and delimited by the ego-sense (ahantavisistam 
caitanyam). Ignorance is seen to be predicated of this limited 
consciousness or self. It will be wrong to hold, Vacaspati con- 
tends, that ignorance is predicated of Consciousness pure and 
simple. Because this interpretation runs counter to the unmis- 
takable evidence of experience. Prakasatman, however, does 
not accept the analysis of the illusory experience as offered hy 
Vacaspati. He holds that the predicate in the judgment — ‘I am 
ignorant ’ — is not ignorance only, but also the ego-sense. The 
two adjectives ‘ignorance’ and ‘ego-sense’ are simultaneously 
predicated of Pure Consciousness as the subject and the judg- 
ment follows as a matter of course (‘Ekatra dvayam iti ritya jaya- 
manatn visis^ajnanam’). Madhava, however, tries to reconcile the 
view of Vacaspati with that of the Vivarapa. He thinks that the 
difference between the two views is not fundamental. Though 
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the individualised consciousness as jiva is regarded as the sub- 
stratum of ignorance, still the real locus is Pure Consciousness 
which forms the background of the jivahood. Acyutakrsnananda 
also lends support to this view. He says that Consciousness is 
the locus of ignorance and the individuality of the jiva only 
serves to determine the incidence of ignorance and certainly does 
not enter as a factor into the locus of ignorance.^ So there is 
ultimately no difference between the two schools in the matter 
of Consciousness alone being the locus of ignorance. There is, 
however, a very material difference, vAz., that Yacaspati does 
not subscribe to the existence of one cosmic ignorance or Maya 
existing outside the individuated selves as an adjunct of the 
Absolute, — which is the position of the Vivarana. The result 
is that Personal God becomes a matter of individual illusion and 
thus has no independent existence outside the individual minds. 
He becomes as much a product of individual ignorance as the 
phenomenal world — an apparent anomaly in which we have a 
man-made God instead of a God-made man, — the protests of 
Kalpataru notwithstanding. 

Now, it has been urged against Vacaspati’s conception of 
avidya as residing only in the individual selves, the fallacy of 
logical ‘ see-saw ’ (anyonyasraya) or mutual dependence. Vilcas- 
pati thinks avidya is responsible for the defects of ignorance and 
as these cannot be conceived to exist in the Absolute, avidya is 
incompatible with It. Its existence in the individual is, however, 
indisputable ; so the individual self is regarded as its locus. But 
here also a difficulty arises. There is no denying the fact that 
Brahman is the only Reality and the existence of the multiform 
world and the multiplicity of jivas or individuals is a false appear- 
ance due to the influence of avidya. So avidya must have a 
prior existence in order that the existence of jivas may be 
possible. Avidya is the cause of individuation and to make this 
avidya dependent upon individuated selves is to put the cart 

1 ** Cinmatra^ritam ajfianarp jlvapak^apatifcvat jiva^ritam iicyate ** — Vivarapaprameya- 
saipgraha. 
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before the horse. Individual selves are dependent upon avidya ; 
and to make this avidya, again, dependent upon the individuals 
for its very existence and functioning, is clearly a case of arguing 
in a vicious circle. 

Followers of Vacaspati contend in reply that there is a case 
of reciprocal dependence in the very connotation of jiva. But 
this reciprocity does not involve any logical absurdity. Only 
those cases of reciprocity are vicious which make the independent 
origination or cognition of the things in reciprocal relation an 
impossibility. In other words, where a particular thing A can 
come into existence in dependence upon another thing B, and 
this B, again, is supposed to owe its existence to A, or the cogni- 
tion of A is made possible by B and the cognition of B by that of 
A , — it gives rise to a logical fallacy. The implication is that 
this fallacy arises where the relation in question is one of 
causality. But in the present case, the relation of avidya and the 
individual is not one of causality, but one of co-existence. And 
such co-existence of two factors, though mutually determined is 
not logically absurd, as it is attested in uncontradicted experience. 
To take a concrete example, there is such mutual dependence 
between a thing being a substance and being a substratum of 
attributes. Now, the possession of attributes determines a thing 
to be a thing and vice versa. Or, as in a triangle, the attributes 
of triangularity and threesidedness are found to be co-existent and 
mutually determined without any question of priority or posterity. 
But this is not open to logical objection, as the relation, though 
one of mutual implication, is not one of causality. The existence 
of one is not brought about by the existence of another as a condi- 
tion precedent. The two factors are co-existent as a matter of 
logical necessity. Had this relation been one between an ante- 
cedent and a consequent, it would have been a case of logical see- 
saw. The existence of the individual implies the existence of 
avidya, and this implication is logical and not causal. The two 
factors are really aspects of the same thing, involved by an 
equal logical necessity in the very meaning of it. Avidya and 
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individuality are thus two co-existent facts logically involved in a 
self-identical situation, and no question of priority or posterity, 
therefore, arises. 

Another objection is advanced against the position of Vacas- 
pati regarding the causality of Brahman. Now, Brahman is 
regarded as the substantive cause of the world-appearance by all 
schools of Sankara Vedanta, and this is held to be possible by 
the existence of a quasi-real principle, viz., Mayil in and upon 
Brahman. In fact, as we have made it clear, the world is but 
the effect of Maya, and is regarded as the effect of Brahman 
because Maya and Brahman are co-associated. According to 
Vacaspati, Maya or avidya exists in jlva, and so the world as the 
effect of this avidya should be regarded as the effect of jlva- 
cum-maya. 

But this M'ill be in direct opposition to the accepted position 
of Vedanta. Vacaspati in reply contends that the location of 
Maya is immaterial. It is the substratum of the world-appear- 
ance that should be regarded as the material cause. Maya, 
though located in jlva, operates upon the substratum or Brahman 
and focuses the world-appearance upon It. Vacaspati thus suc- 
ceeds in bringing his position into line with the accepted doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman ; but that has been possible only by 
virtue of a forced interpretation of the concept of material 
causality (upadanata). A material cause is defined as not only the 
substratum of the effect, but one that is possessed of productive 
efficiency. In Vacaspati’s view, the productive efficiency cannot 
be predicated of Brahman. So one important factor is lacking. 
In this view, moreover, we are left no means or criterion by which 
to distinguish between what should bo a material cause proper and 
a mere locus. For example, the ground surface, on which a 
table rests, is a mere locus and not the cause. But in Vacas- 
pati’s interpretation, the locus should be regarded as the material 
cause which is absurd.^ 

^ Compare and contrast the position of Vijfianabhiksn who advocates the doctrine of 
locative causation {vide, Chap. V). 
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And the fatal objection is that Vacaspati reduces Vedtota 
Philosophy to pure Subjectivism, and Solipsism is but one step 
farther from it. The objective world may have an ontological 
foundation in Brahman which rather serves as the silver screen of 
the cinema show, but it has no extra-subjective status. For con- 
sistency’s sake, Vacaspati cannot believe in the existence of the 
world when the individual ceases to perceive it , — “Cessante 
causa cessat effectus ” — the cause having ceased to act, the effect 
ceases also. Belief in the existence of other thinking subjects 
does not improve matters. This would at most make the world 
inter-subjective, and so far as the objectivity of the world and 
its independent laws of existence and function are concerned, it 
is only a blank. The Idealism of Vacaspati is perilously near 
to the Subjective Idealism of the Vijhanavadins and of Berkeley 
and is thus exposed to all the consequences of their philosophy. 
It should, however, be noted in fairness to Vacaspati that his 
metaphysics is entirely different from the metaphysics of the 
Buddhists and of Berkeley in more than one fundamental respect. 
To be brief, Vacaspati is a Monist ; the individual selves are a 
creation of eternal avidya, and they have no independent existence 
and are ultimately merged in the Absolute ; whereas the Subjecti- 
vistic schools maintain the existence of a plurality of selves. 
Another momentous difference from the Buddhistic Idealism 
lies in the nature of the objective world. Though according to 
Vacaspati the world is but a manifestation of avidya inherent 
in the individual, this manifestation is made possible only be- 
cause the Absolute serves as its background. In the Buddhist 
account, the world is but an unfounded illusion. Vacasnati, 
therefore, insists that though a creation of the individual’s 
ignorance, the world-appearance should be affiliated to the 
Absolute Consciousness as its cause, as it cannot emerge without 
such a substratum.^ The individual and his ignorance rather 

1 Cf, “ Niradliistbanavibhranter abhavad atmano’stita I 
Sunyasyapi saBaksitvad anjatba noktir asya te II 

— Pancada6T, VI. 76, 
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serve as an occasion and as a condition only ; but the world-appear- 
ance becomes possible only because it is supported on the 
Absolute. It would have been a purely subjective creation, if 
the world could come into existence without the assistance of the 
substratum. The causality of Brahman, therefore stands un- 
shaken, as without it the individual avidya or vasanas are 
absolutely impotent to bring the world into existence.^ 

Before bringing this review of Vacaspati’s philosophy to a 
conclusion, we feel it imperative in view of the paramount 
position it occupies in the history of Vedilnta that we should 
go deeper into the meaning of material causation. Of course, 
Is'vara, i.e., Brahman, endowed with a cosmic Energy in the 
shape of Maya, is regarded as the material cause of the world in 
other schools of Monistic Vedanta, pre-eminently the Vivarana 
school. And this conception of Brahman as creating the world 
from Its own Self serving at the same time as its background, 
makes the causality of Brahman more intelligible to our under- 
standing than the conception of Brahman acting only as its 
substratum, as Vacaspati maintains. But though this interpre- 
tation holds good of personalised Brahman, it is absolutely in- 
applicable with regard to the Impersonal Absolute. The Vivarana 
cannot deny the causality of the Impersonal Absolute. But this 
causality can be possible only in the sense of Its merely being the 
substratum of the world-appearance. If it is maintained, as is 
really done by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhantalesasarngraha, 
that Impersonal Absolute, divested of all relation with the cosmic 
Energy, is not yet an accomplished fact, but would emerge only 
after tbe exhaustion of the world-process with the emancipation 
of all the individual jivas, — the view would be open to the 
charge of another extremism. Vacaspati may be ridiculed for 
making Personal God contingent upon the individual ; but the 
other view makes the situation worse in making the Impersonal 
Absolute a future contingency. In other words, Brahman, 


^ Bhftiiiatii under Jagadvacitva adhikara^a— Br» Su, I, 4. 16-18, 
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according to this view, would be an imperfect, rather a less perfect, 
Being than the Impersonal Asolute, whom alone we can conceive 
as the most perfect existence. Had the Personal God been a 
perfect existence we would have no warrant to postulate the 
existence of another Ultimate Impersonal Absolute. 

Kalpatani's support to VacaspatVs position 

Amalananda, the author of the Kalpataru, in his endeavour 
to save Vacaspati from the charge of Subjective Idealism, seeks to 
dispose of the theory of the conjunct causality of the jiva-cum- 
maya ; * and in doing so he evidently takes his stand on the theory 
of many souls (Anekajivavada) and not on the theory of one single 
soul (Ekajivavada). 

In order to do full justice to the view mentioned above, we 
must first possess some acquaintance with the outline of the 
doctrine of one soul. According to this theory, the individual 
soul has three states of existence : 

(a) The real jiva (paramarthika) — which is Pure Conscious- 
ness, destitute of all adjuncts, 

(h) The empirical jiva (vyavaharika) — which is consciousness 
limited by the adjunct avidya— only one in number. 

(c) The illusory jiva (pratibhasika). These are mere 
semblances of individuals — reflections or limitations of the em- 
pirical jivas in or by the internal organ. All the creatures of this 
world are, therefore, pratibhasika jivas. 

The empirical jiva of this view can be equated with 
Isvara of the Vivarana. As according to the latter work. Perso- 
nal God is the substantive cause, so here the empirical jiva (i.e., 

1 “ Yaj ja'Tatkartrtvam avagataip taaya ca Brahmano’nyatrasambhavad ity artha^. 

Jagatkartrivam aoyatra Brahmano neti ghu^yati I 
Vacaspatav npSlambham analocyocire pare II 
— * Jivaj jajfie jagat sarvam sakarapara iti bruvan I 
Ki^ipan samanvayam jive na leje Vakpatih katham ? ’ II iti ** 

Adhiiti^anaip bi Brahma na jlva^. Adh^^hane ca samanvaya ity anavadyam.** — 
Kalpataru, N. S. Ed„ pp. 403-11. 
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its substratum consciousness) appears to undergo the change, 
while the limiting adjunct Maya is the real material cause. 

So we see that if the theory of one soul is resorted to, the 
attempt made by the author of the Kalpataru to save Vacaspati 
from the charge of Subjectivism, becomes futile. Even if the 
theory of many souls is adhered to, the charge of pure Subjecti- 
vism may somehow be subjected to the criticism put forward by 
the author of the Kalpataru. But ultimately the causality of 
Brahman is reduced only to a question of Its being the substra- 
tum or background of the world-appearance. And hence our 
criticism of Vacaspati stands unshaken, for all practical purposes. 

The view of the Siddhantamuklavall : Brahman — no 
wpadana at all : Maya — the only material cause 

The author of the Siddhantamuktavali resents the very idea 
of attributing any kind of causal relation to Brahman, and 
affirms that Maya alone is the material cause. Brahman is 
really no substantive cause at all. When Brahman is screened 
by Maya, it becomes extremely difficult to differentiate the one 
from the other ; and so Brahman is popularly recognised as the 
substantive cause. ‘ The material causality attributed to 
Brahman is, therefore, only secondary, as It is the locus of Maya 
which is the real material cause of the world. This view, how- 
ever, is closely analogous to the position of Vacaspati, as both 
are agreed on the question of Brahman serving as the substratum 
of the world-appearance. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the relation of MayA, which is an adjunct of Brahman 
in the Siddhantamuktavali, ’ whereas Brahman is only the object 
according to Vacaspati. Another difference lies in the nature 
of Maya, which is an adjunct of individuals in Vacaspati ’s view, 
whereas in the Siddhantamuktavali it is an adjunct of Brahman, 

^ ** Siddhantamuktavalikftas tu...maya4aktir eva upadanam^na Brahma.. .jagadupadana* 
mayadhi§thanatvena upacarad upadanam.’* S. L. 8., p. 78. 
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and so cosmic in character. But the most fundamental difference 
seems to be that Brahman is here regarded as the substratum of 
the world-appearance only through the medium of Maya, where- 
as in Vacaspati’s view It is directly the substratum, the Maya 
having no locus standi in Brahman, being only an adjunct of the 
individual self. The consequence becomes a serious difference 
ini outlook — Brahman is the real cause, being the immediate 
substratum according to Vacaspati. But the causality of Brah- 
man, according to the Siddhantamuktavall is only metaphorical 
and secondary, as it places the entire emphasis on the causality 
of Maya. 

The author of the Muktavall seems to take his stand on the 
Vartika of Suresivara,* whose view the author of the Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi puts very clearly in the following manner : 

‘ It is true that Brahman is not the cause ; but It has been 
called the cause by mere courtesy ; because It is the substratum 
of Ma}a, which is really the material cause of the world.^ 

These thinkers seem to feel that causality is a category that 
can be applied to relative order only and cannot be attributed 
to Brahman the Absolute. 

^ “ Asya dvaitendrajalasya yad upadanakaranam I — 

Ajf&aDaip, tad upa^ritya Brahma kilranam isyate li 

— Br. Var.,L 4. 871. 

2 “ Jagatkara^adhisthanatvena karanatvopacarat ; tad uktarn — 

Brahmajfianaj jagajjanma Brahmapo’karanatvatah I 
Adhis^hanatvamatreinia karanarp Brahma gfyate il ** 

— Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Bib. Ind., p. 177. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Doctrine of Emancipation attendant on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

The question of individual release : The attainment of the 
state of lhara — Appaya Diksita's view 

It would not be altogether irrelevant, we think, to refer to 
the interesting theory of Appaya Diksita (which we have already 
hinted at while reviewing Vacaspati’s position), which he has 
been at great pains to establish in the concluding pages of the 
Siddhantalesasamgraha. Appaya Diksita maintains that Is'vara 
or qualified Brahman is virtually the only ultimate Reality exist- 
ing up till now and the Transcendental Absolute (Nirgupa Brah- 
man) is yet an abstraction. So the problem of causality has 
absolutely no reference to this Transcendental Entity and can be 
explained only by reference to this Personal God. The Imper- 
sonal Absolute, though not an object of pious hope is, however, 
to all intents and purposes, simply non-existent. Appaya 
Diksita, however, holds out an assurance that the Transcenden- 
tal Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion of the world-process 
with the redemption of all personal selves.^ So long, however, 
a single soul is in bondage, the Rulership of the Personal 
God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous to 
the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, 
who in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ’ maintains the thesis 
that God is not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection 

^ “ Fratibimbo bimbasthanlya I4vara5^, ubhayanusyutaip duddhacaitanyam iti 

pak^e tu muktasya yavat sarvamukti 8aryajQatva8arvakart|:tva8arve4yaratvasatyakainatT&- 
digapaparame^yarabhftyapattir i§fyate— S. L. S., pp. 514>15. 
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of the world-process. Alexander, however, does not believe 
in the present Rulership of Personal God like Appaya Diksita. 
However may that be, Appaya Diksita maintains consistently 
with his theory that the emancipated individual soul finds its 
unity with the Personal God and not with the Impersonal 
Absolute, which is yet a potential existence. We shall not go 
into a detailed examination of the aphorisms and other texts on 
which he bases his precious theory. It may only suffice to 
say that those aphorisms and texts are capable of an altogether 
different interpretation with equal if not greater consistency, as 
lias been actually done by Acyutakrsiiananda, the commentator 
of Appaya Diksita himself. It should be noted in this connection 
that Appaya Diksita seems to follow the position of the Vivarana 
in believing that Personal God is only the prototypal Conscious- 
ness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there exists an infinite plurality 
of souls. We have, however, very honest doubts whether the 
position adopted by Appaya Diksita can be really fathered upon 
the author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to resist the im- 
pression that Appaya Diksita in this matter has been very pro- 
foundly influenced by the Saivadvaita Philosophy of which also 
he was a celebrated exponent.^ 

Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appaya Diksita leads to certain 
logical difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious 
distinction in the nature of Salvation attained by the different 
individuals in course of time. The Emancipation of the last 
individual will consist in establshing complete identity with the 
Transcendental Absolute, and salvation of his predecessors will 
be only an enjoyment of the sovereign rights and prerogatives of 
the Personal God, identified as they will be with the Personal 
Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection follows as a 
corollary from this position. The individuals will be emancipated 

1 Our conjecture is confirmed by a reference to the Sivadvaitanirnaya, sections 
3.2351 to 3.2355, — quoted in * The Bhamati Catussutrl ’ (T. P. H. Oriental Series)— 

Introduction, p. xlyi. 
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in succession and not all at once, and so the period of 
their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Isvarahood, 
and the penultimate individual will have the shortest enjoyment 
of this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emanci- 
pated soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead, is accepted, 
it will be open to damaging objections. It is the special prero- 
gative of Is vara that He can assume any number of incarnated 
forms to satisfy the demands of His worshippers. The emanci- 
pated soul having no independent status apart from that of 
I^vara, will then be subject to this contingency which is, how- 
ever, expressly prohibited in the Upanisads, The emancipated 
soul has no association with a body, and as such is free from 
both pleasure and pain. It may, however, be maintained that 
such incarnations are only illusory creations and as such do not 
become a source of worry. Even if it is so amended it will go 
against the verdict of logic and scriptural texts alike. The 
Upanisad denies the subject-object relation in the state of Pure 
Consciousness attained by an emancipated soul.^ 

The entire issue can be clinched by the following dilemma : 

Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity with 
his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first alternative 
is impossible ; because the emancipated individual has lost all 
touch with his previous existence along with the disappearance of 
his individualising upadJiis, The individualisation was the result 
of those limitations (upadhis) and the historic continuity of 
personal identity is possible so long as the conditions responsible 
for personalisation persist. The emancipated self has lost all 
relation with his past history along with the loss of his person- 
ality. The second alternative that the emancipated self does not 
recognise his identity with his previous condition of bondage 
virtually amounts to an admission of failure. This would mean 
that the emancipated soul will remain ignorant of his past 


f I 


1 “ Yatrs tvasya Barvaiu atmaivabhSt tat kena kaip paiyet. 


Br. Up. IV. 6. 16. 
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history and so will not share the Omniscience of Godhood. In 
other words, the emancipated soul will be identified with God 
only so far as His essential nature as Pure Unqualified Conscious- 
ness is concerned. In that case, the emancipated condition will 
be in no way different from the individual’s identity with Pure 
Consciousness, which is the position of those who maintain that 
in emancipation the individual becomes one with the Transcen- 
dental Absolute, which is above the condition of Isvarahood. 

About the contention of Appaya Diksita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of SaAkara himself, it will 
be sufficient, we hope, only to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Final Salva- 
tion, attained by the saving Knowledge of the identity of 
Brahman and the individual. Gradations there are only in those 
relative forms of salvation which are open to the worshippers 
of Personal Godhood (Saguna-Brahmopasana). But such distinc- 
tions are absolutely absurd with regard to the individual who 
has received the Supreme Illumination. The contentions of 
Appaya Diksita, therefore, lack consistency and logic alike. It 
may tickle the philosophic imagination as an ingenious curiosity, 
but it cannot give the metaphysical satisfaction which all our 
aspirations demand. Perhaps the Saiva influence is responsible 
for this aberration on the part of so profound a Philosoplier as 
Appaya Diksita was. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. We are going to take this point for a fuller 
discussion. 

Badarayaiia’ s views about the nature of Final Release 

. Let us examine Badarayana’s views about the nature of 
Final Emancipation. He quotes two opinions of Jaimini ^ 

1 “ Brahme^a Jaiminir upanyasadibhyal^i** — Br. Sfl., IV. 4.6, which may be tran- 
slated as — 

** By (a nature) like that of Brahman (the soul manifests itself) ; (thus) Jaimini (opines) ; 
on account of reference and the rest/* 
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and of Audulomi/ the former holding that the jlva becomes in- 
vested with the highest attributes belonging to Isvara, and the 
latter, on the contrary, maintaining that it is a state of Pure 
Consciousness unqualified by any attributes which are purely 
fictitious. Each of the two Masters (Acaryas), however, regards 
the views of the other to be absolutely incompatible with his 
own. If the jlva takes the form of Brahman (endowed with the 
exalted qualities), it cannot bo Pure Consciousness at the same 
time ; and if it becomes Pure Consciousness, it cannot possess 
any qualities. Badarayana ^ comes forward with the olive 
branch in his hand and effects an easy compromise between the 
two extreme views of Jaimini and Audulomi. He regards that 
the exalted qualities are not purely fictitious, but are superim- 
posed on the Absolute by the individuated selves as a matter of 
religious necessity. Audulomi declines to accept this position, 
since according to him Pure Consciousness can never be the 
substratum of ignorance, — the two (Consciousness and ignorance) 
being by their very nature opposed to each other. Now, to come 
to the point, we may very naturally ask how Badarayana recon- 
ciles these two conflicting views. Badarayana assures us that 
Pure Consciousness can be accepted as the substratum of igno- 
rance, inasmuch as it is the consciousness as reflected in vrtti 
only that is opposed to ignorance, but not so the Pure Con- 
sciousness^ as we have already shown. 

Difference between Appaya Dllcsita and Rcimdnuja regarding 
the question of individual release 

Thus we find that both Appaya Diksita and Ramanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of indivi- 
dual release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted 

1 “ CititanmabreijLa tadatinakatvad ity Audulomih *’ — Br. Sii. IV. 4. 6 . — ** By the sole 
nature of intelligence (the soul manifests itself), as that is its Self ; thus Aucjulomi (opines).' 

2 “ Evam apy upanyasat purvnbhavad avirodhaip Badarayana^ ’* — Br. Su. IV. 4. 7 — 
“ Thus alsOf on account of the existence of the former (qualities), (admitted) owing to 
reference and so on, there is absence of contradiction, (as) Badarayana (thinks).** 

9 
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qualities (including even the power to create and dissolve the 
universe) accrue to him in this state, since the individual 
soul then attains the state of Brahman endowed with all the 
exalted qualities {vide the view of Jaimini), — the latter differs 
from him in stating that the released soul exists inseparably 
connected withl^vara (as a part of His Body) and possesses all His 
qualities excepting the special prerogative of creating and destroy- 
ing the universe. Thus while Ramanuja takes the aphorism — 

“ With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the Lord) being the topic (where world- 
business is referred to), and the souls not being near (to such 
business),” ’ — to refer to the state of Ultimate] Release,— -Appay a 
Diksita, in conformity with Sankara’s position, insists that the 
limitations spoken of have reference to the state of relative 
liberation (i.e., attainment of Isvarahood together with the 
internal organ) invariably attained by the worshippers of the 
qualified Brahman, as Sankara himself has explicitly stated.^ 
The question of Final Release, according to Sankara, is discussed 
in the aphorisms — Br. Su. IV. 4. 1-7 ; and he further thinks 
that the topic of the prohibition of the world- business (Br. Sii. 
IV. 4. 17) has no connection with it, since the latter topic deals 
with the question of a lower order of release (saguna-mukti) 
only. 


Which of these two views retains the sjnrit of Jaimini ? 

As regards the question, whether the released soul, accord- 
ing to J aimini , will possess all the qualities of Brahman (attribut- 
ed to It on account of Its association with Maya), Appaya 


1 “ Jagadvyaparavarjaiii prakara^ad asannihitatvac ca” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 17. 

2 “ Ye sagunaBrahmopadei^at sahaiva uiaoasa Isvarasajuiyam vnijanti, ki*P tesarp 

niravagraham ai4varyaip bhavati, ahosvit savagraham iti sain.4ayah evana prapte pathati 

—jagadvyaparavarjam iti ’’—San Bh. under Br. Su, IV. d. 17. 
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Diksita thinks that there is no positive proof that Jaimini seeks 
to exclude a few special prerogatives (such as those of Creator- 
ship, etc.,) from accruing to the released soul. That this* is 
the opinion of Badarayana admits of no doubt. Kamanuja, 
however, seeks to father the doctrine of limitations in salvation 
upon Jaimini also. For this he takes the particular Sutra 
(IV. 4.17) out of its context and reads it with the Sutra dealing 
with Jaimini’s view. But this is an altogether unwarranted 
procedure, as it is obvious that the Sutra (IV. 4.17) opens a 
different discourse, and he will be a bold man who will read in 
it a backward reference. If this had been the intention of 
Badarayana himself, he could have easily read the Sutra in 
question in the context of Jaimini’s view.' 

To conclude, we find that the Sutrakara is fully in favour 
with the Advaita position that Brahman, as the substratum 
of Maya, is the substantive cause of the world ; and that the 
identity of the individual self with the Impersonal Absolute is 
the state of Ultimate Release, though the Isvarahood may be 
ascribed to it by the rest of the jivas in bondage. But we should 
advert to the necessity of caution in this connection. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rather in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest Spiritual Illumination. 
The theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion 
of a religious issue with a purely philosophical one. Personal 
Godhead has its necessity no doubt, and its justification in what 

^ Here Thibaut questions in his ‘ Introduction to the Translation of i^ahkara’s commen- 
tary’ (S. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. xix) on the Brahmasutras that if Bfidarayana cites Jaimini 
and Au^ulomi as his authority on this topic, why does Sankara represent him as criticising 
their views elsewhere (i.e., in the Sutras — I. 4. 21, IV. 3. 12 etc.)? The reply of the Advai- 
tins to the above query would be that even if a portion of one doctrine be supported in ono 
context, other portions of the same doctrine may be repudiated by the same author elsewhere 
in a different context. There can be no binding rule that because Badarayapa has given a 
partial support to Jaimini’s view in one of his Sutras (i.e.. IV. 1. 5), he should have to stick 
to this support of Jaimini regarding other topics also. It is for this reason that we find 
Jaimini’s views refuted in several of Badarayana’s Sutras (viz.^ Ill 2. 40; III. 4, 2; III. 

4. 18 ; etc.). To be precise, even in the present context, Badarayana docs not subscribe (o 

the position of Jaimini or Au^nlomi, but holds that they contain only half truths. 
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has been called by Kant “Practical Reason,” though in “Pure 
Reason” it has no raison d'Stre. Sankara’s logical mind has 
never allowed him to confound these two issues, which the 
muddled logic of Theists has failed to keep apart. 


Different types and stages of Emancipation in Sankara’s 
school of Vedanta 

The conception of Emancipation can be broadly classified 
under two heads, — regard being had to the question of ways 
and means : 

(o) In the first place, the relative forms of emancipation 
which are attained by means of devotion to Personal Godhead. 

(h) Secondly, the form of Emancipation achieved by trans- 
empirical Knowledge. 

The first kind is again capable of being subdivided into three 
different types of salvation, the variations arising from the nature 
of the object of worship : 

(a) In the fiirst place, there are worshippers of Hiranya- 
garbha, the Demiurge, occupying a lower status than the 
Supreme Creator Isvara. The powers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in the hierarchy of created 
beings, he is regarded as the first-born and the most exalted 
person. Now those who successfully follow the path of his 
worship, as prescribed in the Upaiiisads, are translated into the 
abode of Hiranyagarbha by a graduated eourse of journey through 
a hierarchy of blessed worlds as detailed in the Upanisads. Now, 
the question arises whether these blessed souls who reach the 
highest heaven are liable to a reversion to the cycle of trans- 
migration. The answ'er to this question is not found on the 
surface. There is of course a definite statement of Badarayana, 
based on the text of the Upanisads that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest Absolute after the cessation 
of the particular cycle of creation along with Hiraijyagarbha 
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when his term of office expires.* But Anandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the case of those spirits who worship 
the Highest Personal God, technically called the Causal Brahman 
(Karapa Brahman), in and through His manifestation as the 
Hiranyagarbha, technically known as the Effected Absolute 
(Karya Brahman). 

(6) Those who worship only Hiranyagarbha without any 
reference to bis Causal Background in Isvara are, however, liable 
to revert to the world-order after the cessation of the existing 
cycle of creation.^ This state of blessed existence cannot be 
strictly speaking called ‘ salvation ’ in any sense. It is practi- 
cally on a par with the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshippers of the particular rulers of these 
minor regions. The reason for this difference of fate lies in the 
fact that Ultimate Salvation can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knowledge of the identity of the self with the Absolute. 
Now, the worshipper of Isvara under the form of Hiranyagarbha 
has reached a state of spiritual progress which makes the dawn 
of the saving Knowledge a matter of natural sequence, — while 
his less blessed companions revert to the world-order for their 
spiritual deficiency, and failure to realise the unity of Hiranya- 
garbha with Isvara. 

(c) There is another category of blessed souls who worship 
the Highest Personal God directly and without reference to His 
lower forms of manifestation. Now, these persons, according to 
Sankara, find union (though not oneness) with Isvara, and as a 
consequence equally share with Him in all His glories and 
blessedness, except the special prerogative of the world-business 
(i.e., creation and the like), which exclusively belongs to Isvara.® 
Now, though it is the highest station in an individual’s life, 

1 “ Karyatyaye tadadhyak^e^a sahata^ param abhidhanat *’ — “ On the passing away 
of the effected (world of Brahman) (the souls go) together with the ruler of that (world) to 
what is higher than that; on account of scriptural declaration.’*— Br. 8u., IV. 3. 10. 

3 “ Imam iti vise^apat anavrttir asmin kalpe. Kalpantare tvavrttir iti sucyate ** — 
Anandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh.-Tika, IV; 15. 6. A.S.8., pp. 236-37. 

3 “ Jagadvyaparavarjaip prakarai^ad asannihitatvac ca ** — IV^ 4. 17. 
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consistent with the manifestation of his individuality, it is not 
the supremest form of Salvation, which is possible only in the 
merger of the individual into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only to those who have received 
the highest Spiritual Light and realised their unqualified unity 
with the Absolute. But the worshippers of Personal Godhead 
have got this privilege that they will reach beatitude in Pinal 
Release as a matter of course.’ They have not to pass through 
the different heavens (which serve as different stations on the 
way to the world of Hiranyagarbba) like the worshippers of 
Hiranyagarbha, and also they are not limited within the juris- 
diction of Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any way dependent 
upon the fate of Hiranyagarbha for their release. So the 
worshippers of Isvara reach a level of existence much higher and 
much more perfect than those of Hiranyagarbha. But still it 
is a lower state of perfection in comparison with the Final 
Release which means absolute identity with Unqualified Brahman 
in whom MSya the principle of limitation has no existence 
at all. 

We have fully discussed the theory of Salvation propounded 
by Appaya Diksita, and we have found that according to him the 
highest form of practical salvation is the attainment of unqualified 
identity with Personal Godhead. And the Supremest State of Sal- 
vation implied in the identity with Impersonal Absolute is not 
within the access of individuals so long as the world-order is not 
exhausted. This Final Release can be reached only with the 
Emancipation of the last individual self. We have already sub- 
jected this theory to a critical examination and found it to be 
riddled with inconsistencies. But the most damaging drawback 
of this theory is that it makes the attainment of the Highest 
Salvation a mere matter of chance over which neither Is'vara nor, 
for that matter, the individual self identified with Him, has any 

1 “ Samyaigdarianavidhvastatarnaaam to nityasiddhanirvaijaparayananaip siddhaivana- 
Vfttilj. Tada^rayeijaiva hi aaguna^aranaDam apy anavrttisiddhir ibi S-iA. Bh, under 
the Sutra—** Anavfttitr iabdad anavfttil^ 4abdAb '*^Br. Sd. IV. 4. 22. 
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ontrol. The last soul is the luckiest of all ; because, he reaches 
the Highest Salvation instantaneously, and he owes his good 
fortune to mere accident.. 

This attainment of unqualified Isvarahood, Appaya D^sita 
thinks, is accessible only to those who have received the highest 
Spiritual Illumination. About the saguna worshippers of I^vara, 
he is in thorough agreement with SaAkara that their salvation 
consists in the attainment of the glories and powers of God minus 
His Cosmic Activities.* 

Thus it is evident that the aphorism — 

“ And on account of the indications of equality of enjoyment 
only,” *- 

refer to a lower form of relative salvation only and not to the 
Supremest Form of Emancipation ; because, the individual soul, 
in the state of Ultimate Release, does not retain its character as 
a knowing subject. The knowledge of self (ahambuddhi) dis- 
appears, since the limiting condition (i.e., the internal organ 
which is a product of the avidya belonging to each individual 
self) is also destroyed. 

But according to Ramanuja and other sectarian commenta- 
tors, these Sutras unmistakably point to the state of Final Eman- 
cipation ; and they affirm that the individual soul, as a part of 
Brahman, retains its self-sense even in the released condition. 

The basis of this fundamental difference lies in the accept- 
ance and non-acceptance of the reality of the individual selves. 
The Advaitins regard the individual souls as unreal, as the 
limiting condition (i.e., antabkarana — the internal organ) is false, 
being but a product of individual nescience. The followers of 
Ramanuja, on the other hand, posit the jTvas as real — retaining 
their self-consciousness. 

1 “...tesain Parame6varena bhocfasamje’pi..,8akalajagat9rsti8aipharadi8vatantryalak9a- 
naip Da niravagraham aisvaryam, muktanarp tu nihsandhibandham Isvambhavam prapta* 
naip tat sarvam iti mahato videsasya sadbbavat ” — S. S., pp. 614-17. 

3 “Bhogamatraaamyalingac ca” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 91, 
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The doctrine of causation in the 3ruti 

The Sutrakara, while aphorising — 

“(Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. {i.e., the 
subsistence, and dissolution), of this (world proceed),^ — 
and — 

“ (Brahman is) the material cause also, on account of (this view) 
not being in conflict with the promissory statements and the 
illustrative instances, ** — 

lays much stress on the Upanisad passages — 

“ That from whence these beings are born, that by which, 
when born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, — 
try to know that. That is Brahman... From Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
at their death,® — 

and, — 

“ As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the modification {i.e., the effect — the thing made of 
clay) being a name merely, which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely,’’ ^ — 

which clearly indicate the nature and characteristics of the Uni- 
versal Cause — Brahman. 

The first passage declares the cause to be the Almighty 
Being whose essential nature is eternal Bliss. Other passages 
also may be adduced which declare this cause to be One whose 

1 “ Janmadyasya yatab L 1, 9. 

* “ Prakrti^ ca pratijfiadrstantanuparodhat Br. Su. I. 4. 23. 

3 ** Yato va imani bhutani jayante, yena jataui jTvanti anandaip Brabmeti vyajanat, 

anandaddhyeva khalv imani bhutani jayante, anandena jatani jivanti, anandaip prayanty 
abhisaipvidanti -Tai. Up. III. 1-6. 

< “ Yatha somyaikena mrtpi^cjena sarvaip mrnmayaip vijnataip syad vacararnbhanaip 
vikaro namadheyain mrttiketyeva satyam...8a ade^o bhavatiti ” — Ch. Up. VI. I. 4-6. This 
passage calls clay, iron, etc., to be true. But this does not clash with the Advaita position 
of the doctrine of Illusory Causation. The reality of clay, iron, etc., by way of illustration, 
only implies the reality of the material cause and the falsity of the effects. 
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essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence and freedom. That 
Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer from It 
being shown that It is the cause of the world. The Upanisads 
have declared It to be so {i.e., of the nature of Consciousness) for 
hundreds of times. And to confirm this conclusion, the Sutra- 
kara, too, continues as follows : — 

“ (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from Its being 
the source of Scripture.” ^ 

The origin of a body of Scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. 
It is generally seen that the person, from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to a particular branch of knowledge 
only originates (e.g., Grammar from Pacini), possesses a more 
extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive though it 
be. What idea, then, shall we have to form of the Supreme 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of the Great Being, Which in 
sport, as it were, easily as a man breathes, has produced the 
vast mass of the sacred texts, known as the Vedas, the mine of 
all knowledge.® Thus from the Upanisads, Brahman, the 
Universal Cause, is known to be the plenum of Joy-Bxistence- 
Consciousness (Sac-cid-ananda). 

The second passage (Chandogya Upanisad) — “ as clay they 
are true’ ’ — asserts the cause only to be true, while the phrase 
” having its origin in speech” declares the unreality of all effects. 
The plain meaning of the passage is that if the true nature of a 
lump of clay is known, there are known thereby all things made 
of clay, such as jars, dishes, pots, etc., all of which agree in 
having clay for theirt rue nature. These modifications or effects 
are names only, exist through or originate from speech only, 
while in reality there exists no such thing as a modification. In 
so far as these are individual effects distinguished by names they 
are untrue. In so far as these are clay they are true. This 

^ •• Sastrayonitviit ** — Br. Su. I. 1. 8. 

* 8a<i. Bh. iinder Br. Su. I. 1.8. N.S, Ed., pp. 95-99, 

10 
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parallel instance is given with reference to Brahman ; applying th( 
expression “ having its origin in speech ” to the case illustrate< 
by the instance quoted, we understand that the entire body o 
effects has no real existence apart from Brahman, the Universa 
Cause, the only Ultimate Reality/ Hence from the Upanisads 
Brahman is known to be the apparent or illusory cause of th' 
world-appearance. 

Let us now go back to an earlier period to see whether thi 
Vedic Saiphitas give us any light on the topic. This interestinj 
topic is discussed in the celebrated ‘ Nasadtya ’ hymn of th 
Rgvcda (X. 129), also quoted in the Taittirlya Brahman 
(II.8.9). “ We find in this hymn a representation of the mos 

advanced theory of creation. First of all there was no existen 
or non-existent. The existent in its manifested aspect was no 
then. We cannot on that account call it the non-existent, fo 
it is positive being from which the whole existence arrives. Th 
first line., brings out the inadequency of our categories. Th 
absolute reality which is at the back of the whole world canno 
be characterised by us as either existent or non-existent. W 
cannot express what it is except that it is. Such is the prima 
unconditioned groundwork of all being,” ^ 

In this hymn the origin of creation is sought after in th 
form of a riddle and its answer : — 

“Whence (i.e., from what efficient cause) (it) has bee: 
produced, whence (i.e., from what material cause) is this man: 
fold creation ? ” ® 

The answer is that there was ‘ Darkness ’ in th 
beginning — 

■ “In the beginning (of creation) Darkness was then 

1 SaA Bb. under Br. Su. II. 1. 14. N. S. Ed., pp. 454-57. 

* Kadhakrishnan^ Ind. Phil., Vol I, p. 101, First edition. 

3 •• Kuta ajata kuta iyaip vis^tit”-— RV. X. 139 6, 
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(the whole world) was hidden by Darkness — indistinguishable 
(i.e., unmanifested as it was in the form of a germ).” ‘ 

Darkness (Tamas) is to be explained here as the internal 
darkness of ignorance (i.e., Maya or Avidya), endowed with the 
power of concealment. Thus the Nasadlya hymn, while hinting 
at the solution of the riddle put forward by itself, only justifies 
the position of Suresvara’s Vartika and that of the Siddhanta- 
muktavall, which hold that the causality ascribed to Brahman is 
only secondary (aupacarika), while that of Maya is primary. In 
the above Samhita text we get the following passage : — 

“ All that was on all sides (the entire created world) was 
covered with (the Darkness) which was unreal (i.e., neither 
existent nor non-existent — false) ; (from it) that (world) evolved 
through the power of thinking (about the creation) (on the part 
of the Supreme Being),” ^ — 

which clearly states that Brahman was the one Ultimate Beality 
covered by the darkness of ignorance which is unreal (tuccha), 
and from which the world-order evolved through the power of 
thinking (or desire) on the part of the intelligent Beality. 
Hence Maya is primarily the material cause of the world and 
Brahman is secondarily so, as It is the substratum of Maya. 

But there is yet another passage in the same hymn, which 
seems to controvert the position stated above : — 

“ The objective world (together with its material cause 
Maya) is of a lower order, and the (Conscious) Guiding Principle 
(i.e., the Absolute) is of a higher order.” ® 

1 “ Tama Sslt tamasS* g^lham agre’praketam** — Ibid,, X. 129.3. Cf, Manasaqpihita^ 

Asid idam tamobhutam aprajfiatafn alaksa^am I 
Apratarkyam anirde^yaip prasuptam iva sarvatab II ’ — 1.5. 

2 Tucchyenabhv apihitaip yad asit 

Tapasas tan mahinajayataikam*’— RV. X. 126. 3. 

The Tait. Br. reads — ** Tamasas tan mabina ** — which means that Brahman was the 

only fundamental unity covered by Tamas which was unreal (tuccha), and from it the world 
evolved. 

* “ Svadha avastat prayatib parastat’* — RV. X. 129. 6, 
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This passage declares that both Maya (Svadha) and Brah-^ 
man (Prayati) are the material causes of the world. Of the 
two, Maya is to be regarded as the lower {i.e., secondary) cause ; 
Brahman is the higher (i.e., primary) cause. Almost all the 
Advaita sub-schools ^ are not very particular about ascribing 
the primary causality to Brahman, as they are only eager to 
establish It as the plenum of Joy, Existence and Consciousness, 
which are Its essential features (svarupalaksana). 

In winding up this discussion, we think it necessary to 
observe that the question of primacy or subordination is only 
a matter of emphasis. The undeniable fact remains that even 
in the Vedic speculations the necessity of co-operation between 
two factors, viz., Spirit and Energy, is regarded as indispens- 
able for all creation. It is noteworthy that the element of 
Energy which is characterised as Non-Being or Darkness 
(Tamas) is expressly stated to be an unsubstantial adjunct 
(tuccha). We shall not perhaps be making a too bold assump- 
tion if we are inclined to hold that this characterisation of the 
non-spiritual factor in creation as an unsubstantial fiction is 
perhaps the precursor of the celebrated Doctrine of Maya as 
developed in SaAkara’s Philosophy of Vedantic Monism. 

^ Excepting the Bbamatl school which denies Maya to be the real material cause, 
Vacaspati emphasizes the point of making Brahman Itself the primary substantive cause, 
as he contends that Pure Consciousness can never be the object of knowledge and that the 
Absolute cannot be intuitively known by means of hbda only (Advaitasiddhi— jadatvani- 
rnkti). He asserts that the dastras teach us about the lower Brahman, associated with 
Maya or wttt. So according to him, Brahman concealed by Maya, is the material cause of 
the world, as also the cause of jlva's bondage. When Maya is dispersed by vftti, which 
takes the place of the former, Brahman, determined by vitii (Brahmakara vrtti), becomes 
the cause of release. 



CHAPTBK V 


The Conception of the Causality of Brahman in the Sister 

Schools of Vedanta 

Advaitins and Vijmnahhiksu 

The position of the Advaitins, as interpreted in the Vartika 
of Suresvara and in the Siddhantamuktavall, appears to be 
analogous to the position of Vijnanabhiksu, who also regards 
Brahman to be the substantive cause, as It is the locative of the 
product. This position of the Monists differs fundamentally, 
however, from that of Vijnanabhiksu, inasmuch as Bhiksu never 
questions the reality of the effect anywhere. But the author of 
the Vartika or of the Muktavall, in calling Brahman the sub- 
stantive cause (as It is the substratum of Maya), only asserts the 
phenomenal character of the product. We should like to point 
out in this connection that if Bhiksu would only admit the 
phenomenality of the world and the function of concealment 
belonging to Prakrti, his view would become closely analogous 
to, if not identical with, the view of the Monists. This 
point we are going to take up for a detailed discussion later on. 


Advaita and ViH§tadvaita 

This view of the Monists seems to approach very near the 
view of Ramanuja also, with the exception that like Ramanuja 
the Monists never regard Brahman as subject to transformation 
either by Itself or through Its association with Maya, and they 
never deny Maya its veiling power. Now the question is to be 
considered whether Maya is to be admitted as co-eternal with 
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God in the capacity of His body or is to be regarded as in- 
definable (anirvacanlya) or false (mithya) possessing the function 
of concealment. Kamanuja depends on the former view, while 
Sankara adopts the latter. Eamanuja thinks that Maya cannot 
conceal Brahman which is self-luminous Pure Consciousness, 
while Sankara is emphatic on this possibility. We had occasion 
to touch this question in connexion with our discussion of the 
epistemology of perception. 

Thus, unlike Kamanuja, the majority of the Advaitins 
(excepting the authors of the Vartika and the Siddantamuktavall) 
holds that Brahman is primarily the apparent or illusory cause 
(vivartopadana). 

The position is this : 

In both the Advaita and the Vi^istadvaita systems Brahman 
is regarded as the identity of the efficient and the material 
cause (abhinnanimittopadana). But while Kamanuja holds 
that Brahman is the substantive cause, because Its body 
(Prakrti) is the primary material cause — Sankara thinks 
that Brahman Itself is independently the illusory or apparent 
cause. 


The position of Bhaskara 

Bhaskara, on the contrary, after establishing Brahman as 
the identity of the efficient and the material cause, affirms that 
Brahman is Itself the really changing material cause. Prakrti 
denotes the energy (4akti) of Brahman. Bhaskara is of opinion ^ 
that Brahman in creation spreads out Its creative power (maya- 
^akti), and this radiation of energy is looked upon as the trans- 
formation of Brahman, though Its integrity ever remains un- 
affiected. According to Bhaskara, Brahman is possessed of a 

1 Bhaskara declares himself to be a follower of Upavarsa : — Eah punar atra ^abdo’i 
bhipreta^? Var?iatmako lokaprasiddher Upavarsacftryagamac ca” — Bhas. Bh., Ben. Ed., 
p. 62. “ Prathamapade pratyak^adiprSmanyanirupanaip codanaprama^yasiddhyartham yat 
tad udake vii^ir^aip ayad, Upavar^&caryasya dastrasamprad&yapravartakasyanuvaicitryaq;! 
k^tam evaip vijfianavaicitryam ” — Ibid., p. 124. 
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twofold energy, viz., (i) the spiritual energy (bhoktrsakti), which 
is transformed into individual souls as cognising subjects ; (ii) the 
material energy (bhogyasakti) , which is transformed into cognis- 
able objects as Space and the like.* 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, holds that Prakrti is inde- 
pendently transformed and Brahman, too (as an organic whole 
consisting of the souls and matter in inseparable association), is 
regarded to have undergone the change, as the changing Prakrti 
is the body of the changeless Brahman. Since the body cannot 
be separated from the spirit, the two are regarded as one identity 
and so the change is predicated of the whole and as such of 
Brahman. 

Kumarila, in his Slokavartika,^ seems to repudiate the view 
of Upavarsa about the transformation of Pure Eternal Con- 
sciousness into the impermanent material world, on the ground 
of its breach of the law of homogeneity between cause and 
effect. Bhaskara, however, takes his stand on the authority of 
the Sruti and holds Brahman to be both eternal and at the same 
time the changing material cause.® Kumarila’s views, too, 
cannot be said to be final on the point ; since he contradicts 
himself saying that change and permanence are not conflicting, 
if the underlying unity is not destroyed.^ Though the Self 
undergoes occasional changes partially, the central unity 

^ ** Apracyutasvarupasya ^aktivik^epalak^a^al;! | 

Pari^iamo yathfi tantunabhasya patatantuvat |l ” Ibid., p. 98. 

“.Tadananyatvain ity atra casmftbhir uktaip 6aktivik?epalaksanalji parinama iti; Wvamsya 
dve 4aktl bhavato— bhogya^aktir eka bhoktrsakti4 capara ; bhogya^akte^ ca aakafiadirupe^a- 
cetanapari^amapatter bhoktrsakti^ sa cetana jivarupenavati§^bate 76id., p. 105. 

* “ Purusasya ca Suddhasya naSuddhft vikrtir bhavet **~Slokavartika, Benares Ed., 
p. 662, Bambandhaksepaparibara, verse 82. 

3 “ Brutes tu Sabdamulatvat ” — Br. Su* H. 1.27, Bhas. Bh. 

4 “ Nftnityasabdavacyatvam atmano vinivaryate I 

Vikriyftmatravacitve na by ucchedo’sya tftvatft II 
Syatfira atyantanaSe’sya krtanaSa’krtSgamau I 
Na tvavastbantarapraptau loke balayuvadivat II ** 

—Si. Var. Atmavada, 61s. 22-31, pp. 694-96. 
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ever remains undisturbed ; and hence there is no fear of its total 
extinction (uccheda). 

In the same way, too, Bhaskara justifies his own position. 
On the authority of the Revealed Text and the aphorism ‘ 
where Brahman is expressly stated as undergoing change 
(parinama), he holds that Brahman is at once changing and 
eternal. And the examples of clay and the like, which are really 
changing substances, are in his favour. Dr. Ghate observes : “The 
illustrations of clay and its product are distinctly in favour of 
the paripamavada (and makes it difficult to deduce the vivarta- 
vada).*’"* 

The reply of the Advaitins to the above also deserves our 
attention. The Monists contend that the term ‘ clay ’ in the 
illustration (cited in the Chandogya Upanisad passage) stands 
for the cause in general, but not for the formative cause alone. 
The reason for such a contention is this : The Sruti text, in 
stating — ‘ the clay alone is real ’ — emphasises the reality of the 
material cause only ; and this is possible only from the view-point 
of illusory causation, since in the doctrine of formative causation 
both the cause and the effect are regarded as equally real. Hence 
Sahkara bases his doctrine of apparent causation on the authorita- 
tive statements of the Sruti ; and his doctrine alone is really in 
accordance with the central doctrine of the Upani9ads, as Thibaut 
has very clearly shown.® 

Bhaskara and Sankara 

The main difference between Bhaskara and ^ahkara is this : 
Brahman Itself is the substantive cause * in both the systems. 
While Bhaskara regards It as the cause that really undergoes 
change, Sahkara posits It as a cause that does not really trans- 
form, but only appears to change. 

1 “itmakytet pariijamat ” — Br. 85. 1. 4.26. 

3 Ghate, The Vedanta, p. 81. 

S S. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. exxvi. 

4 The term * upadftna * is common to both 'parii^amop&dana * and Wivartopadai^a.* 
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The position of Nimhdrka 

Nimbarka, who likewise advocates the theory of the 
transformation of Brahman, has practically adopted the 
same view as that of Bhaskara. The followers of the Nimbarka 
school admit that mere arguments can never convince an} body 
of this apparently self-contradictory conclusion that Brahman 
undergoes a real change and at the same time Its permanent 
character remains unimpaired. It is entirely on the Sruti texts 
and the aphorism of Badarayana (already referred to above) that 
they base their conclusions.* The transformation of Brahman 
does not imply the change of Its nature, but merely the radiation 
of Its power.® Kesava Kasmirin, in his Vedantakaustubhaprabha, 
clearly distinguishes between two different kinds of transforma- 
tion ; 

(a) Transformation consisting of a real change of nature 
(svarnpaparinSma) , and 

(b) transformation implying a change brought about by the 
radiation of energy (^aktiviksepalaksanaparii^ama). The first 
kind of transformation is accepted by the Sankhyas as their con- 
clusion, since they advocate the self-evolution of an independent 
Prakrti, not controlled by Brahman. The second kind of trans- 
formation is admitted by the followers of the ‘ Aupani§ada ’ 
(Vedanta) Philosophy.* According to them, Brahman (i. e., Sri 
Purusottama) transforms His own Self in the shape of this world 

1 ** Na tavat tarkabalenasmakaip Brahmapari^amabhyupagama^ ; api tu * svayam 

fttmflDam aknruta ’ * atmakftet pari^iamat * ityadisrutinyayftbhyaip iti ** — -Devacarya, 

SiddbantajabDavT, Ben. Ed., p. 115. 

2 “...Brahma ava^aktiviksepe^a jagadakararp svatmanaip paripamayya avyakrtena 

svarupena 4aktimata krtimata parinataip eva bhavati ** — Nimbarka, Vedantaparljatasaura- 
bha, Blind. Ed., p. 856. “...sarvajflal^ sarva^aktir apracyuta8varupat;i paramatma Bvat- 
makasvadlii^thitanijaaaktivi^epepa jagadakararp ’svatmanaip paripamayati “—SrlnWasacarya, 
VedantakauBtubba, same ed., p. 857. “...vaBtutas tu f^aktiviksepasya paringmai^abdena 
vivak^itasya Brahmas varupaparipamaDabhyupagaman na. nityadrutivirodhagaudho'pi ’* — 
Siddbantajahnavl, p. 116. “ Parinamab ^aktivik^epa eva ’* — Ibid., p. 117. 

3 By tbe term * Aupani^adis,' evidently Ee^ava Kasmirin refers to his own school, 
since this doctrine is not unanimously accepted by all schools of Vedanta. 

11 
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by the radiation of Hia own natural power which is co-eternal 
with Him, and is ever present in Him. But in course of the 
radiation of His energy, Hia real nature remains unimpaired 
(apracyutasvarupa, nirvikara). The Sruti text is the only autho- 
rity on this point.* 

This radiation of Divine Energy is elsewhere described as 
agitation (ksobha) in the nature of the Supreme Being. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has very clearly defined it : “ The Sakti of 

Brahman is the material cause of the world, and the changes of 
Sakti do not touch the integrity of Brahman.”^ Devacarya 
has explained it further clearly — transformation is but the 
manifestation of its subtle natural powers and the products con- 
tained in them in their subtler forms ; or in other words, we 
call Brahman the material cause in the sense that It enables 
Its natural powers or energies (s'aktis, viz., cit and acit in 
their subtle forms) to be manifested in their gross forms.® 
Brahman, again, is the efficient cause, inasmuch as It is 
instrumental in bringing about the union of the conscious in- 
dividual selves (possessing the attribute of contracted know- 
ledge) with the fruits of their actions and the means of enjoy- 
ing these fruits of actions (body, etc.). Thus the creation of 
the universe is nothing more than the manifestation in gross 
forms of what previously existed in subtle forms, and that is 
eventually a sort of transformation.* Brahman, therefore, is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.®" 

1 Ke6ava Ka^mlrin, Vedantakaustubhaprabha, Brind. Ed., pp. 358-59, 

2 Radhakrishn^n, lad. Phil., Vol. II, p. 759. 

3 “ Tatropadanatvain nama paraparaksetraksetrajfiadipadarthabhutasvabhaviklnaip 
suksmavasthapannanarp saktinaip tatladgatasadrupakaryanaip athulataja praka^akatvam”— 
Si. Ja., p. 121. 

* ^ “ Nirnifctatvaip ca svasvanadikarmasaipskaravaAibhutafcyantasankunitabhogasmara- 

laanarhajfiaaadharmanara cetananaip karmaphalabhogarhajfianaprakaiiena tattaikarma- 
phalatattadbhogasadhanalh eaha yojayitrtvam p. 121. 

5 “ Prakrtir upadanakaranain cakaran nimittakaranain ca Paramatmaiva.” — Nim. Bb., 
p. 314. “...nimittatvam upadanatvam ca Brahmapa amnanad Brabmaivobhayarupam” — Ibid., 
p. 355. “ Brabmaiva nimittam iipadanarp ca”-— /bid., p. 356 ; also, vide, pages ,‘M5-46 and 348- 
60.* “ Tat siddbaip jagadabhinnanimittopadanatyaip Brabmapo laksapam” — Si, Ja., p. 117, 
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Bhaskara and Nimharka 

Both Bhaskara and Nimharka agree on this fundamental 
point that Brahman is the identity of the ef&cient and the sub- 
stantive cause ; but they differ in some other important details : 

(i) Like the Monists, Bhaskara holds that though the indi- 
vidual self is by nature (svabhavika) extensive (vyapaka) in size 
(since by nature it is non-different from Brahman), it has the 
atomic size due to its limitations (upadhis, i.e., body, etc.).* 
Nimbarka, on the other hand, follows Ramanuja in assuming the 
reality of its atomic size only.^ 

(ii) According to Bhaskara, the non-difference alone is 
natural, but the difference is due to the limiting adjuncts. In 
this respect, Bhaskara’s view seems to be at first sight analogous 
to the view of the Advaitins. But while the Advaitins hold that 
the non-difference alone is real and the difference is false 
(because the limitations are false), — Bhaskara maintains that 
both the difference and the non-difference are equally real 
(because, according to him, the limiting adjuncts are not unreal). 
But though real, the limitations are not natural ; and conse- 
quently the difference, due to limitations, is liable to dispersion 
at the time of salvation.® Nimbarka, on the contrary, asserts 
that both the difference and the non-difference are natural and 
equally real.^ 

^ “Tad idam aupadhikam aniitvaip jivasyato dra9tavyam...iyaya8tvaip tu nijam rupam” 

— Bhas. Bh., pp. 135-37. 

2 ** Jfianasvarupaip ca Barer adhinam ^arirasaipyogaviyogayogyain I 

Aipurp hi jivara pratidehabbinnam jAatj-tvavantam yad anantam ahuh” 

—Quoted in Si. Ja., pp. 56-57. 

2 “ Jivaparayos ca avabhaviko’bhedah, aupadhikas tu bhedal^i, sa tannivrttaii nivar- 
tate” — Bbas. Bh., p. 243. “ Upadhikrtabhedas tu Bo’bhedabhavanayapamyate, agnisampar- 

ke^eva kanakagatainalaaya” — Ibid., p. 221. 

^ “...varlyaatvaip svabhavikabhedabhedainatasyaiva laghavat” — Si. Ja., p. 4i. Also 
vide the corn, on — * atha kimprakarakam tad Hralima...aiipa(3hikabheda^rayatp va, jagadaty- 
antabhinnaui v®, tadatyantabhinnarn va, cetanacetana^arlrakatvena tadvi^isjain va, svabba- 
vikabhedS,bhedadhikaranarii va”— pp. 29-30. In these pages (29-43), Devacarya criti- 
cises the views of Sankara (May.avadin), Bhaskara, Rainanuja and Madhva. The differ- 
ence is not incompatible with non- difference. Brahman is the controller and the world is the 
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(m) Again, while Bhaskara considers the co-ordination of 
knowledge and action as the essential means of liberation, Nim- 
barka disagrees saying that the knowledge of Brahman alone 
can lead us to salvation.* 

Nimharka and Ramanuja 

Eamanuja holds that the relation between Brahman and the 
world is the same as the relation between the soul and the body. 
Nimharka differs and characterises the relation as that existing 
between the governor and the governed. In regarding the world 
as an attribute of Brahman, Ramanuja accepts more the prin- 
ciple of identity than that of difference, though according to 
him this identity is not absolute but is qualified (visista). But 
Nimharka claims an independent viewpoint. To him the identity 
and the difference are equally real. If there be no difference 
between the attributes (both conscious and non-conscious) and 
their possessor — as also among the attributes themselves, there is 
every possible chance of intermixture of the three. Brahman, 
the governing — guiding — principle, is, therefore, independently 
existent (svatantrasattva), while the world has no such indepen- 
dent existence (tattantrasattva). Herein lies the secret of simul- 
taneous difference and non-difference.* 

VijUdnabhiksu' s position 

VijnSnabhiksu, the celebrated author of the Vijnanamrta- 
bhasya of the Brahmasutras and the SSAkhyapravacanabhasya 

controlled. So they are different in their respective nature and attributes — “ Brahmaflias 
cetanacetanayoS ca svarupena bhedahf itaretaratyantavilaksanatvat . evam eva tasya tayo4 ca 
sarvfttmatvasarvaniyantptvasarvavyapakatvaavatantraBattvasarvadharatvadiyogena Brahmat- 
makatvatanniyAmyatvatadvyapyatvatattantrasattvaparadheyatvadiyogena cabbedah*’ — Si. Ja . , 
p. 44.' 

1 **Brahinaihana8ya ca nirati^ayananiaphalakatvani4cayat** — Ibid,, p. 18. Also vide 
Bhas. Bh., p. 2. 

s **...api ca cetanacetanaBrahmadvaitabbyupagame'pi Brahmaj^aiS cetanacetanabhyaip 
bhedab. tayoi$ ca parasparabhedah svabhBviko’bhyupagantavya^...anyatba svabbavasau- 
kar> aprasaktilji ; evam bhedaiii apy anglkrtya punar vi^IrtaAgikaratmakagauravad vari- 
yastvaip svabhavikabhedabhedainataByaiva lagbavat "—Si. Ja.* pp. 4844. 
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of the Sahkhyasutras^ strikes out a wonderfully original path in 
commenting on the Brahmasutras. He calls Brahman — the 
locative cause (adharakarapa) ; and in the capacity of a locus 
Brahman is the substantive cause of the world. Accordingly he 
points out that practically there can exist no such system as 
would reasonably admit Brahman to be the efficient cause 
alone. 


Brahman — the locative cause of the universe 

Bhiksu observes that like the changing material cause even 
the locative cause also should be regarded as the cause of the 
effect. Now, what are the characteristics and functions of this 
locative cause ? The answer is that the locus of the changing 
material is a locative cause, inasmuch as the changing material 
cause exists, before the process of differentiation commences, 
in an undifferentiated condition in the locus, and also because 
it is supported and grounded in it. The material cause can work 
only because it has its support in the locus. So Brahman being 
the locus of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) is the locative cause of 
the world-process, because It is the ground and support of Prakrti 
all throughout, no matter whether It undergoes differentiation or 
exists in Its undifferentiated state.’ Now, non-distinction or 
non-separation of Prakrti from Brahman is a relation sui generis ® 
like the relation which exists between a thing and its character 
of being a locus, etc. Such relations are practically speaking 
one-termed. To take a concrete case, ‘ a red rose * is a proposi- 
tion in which the relation between the attribute and the substan- 
tive is one of inherence. But the rose as a thing-in-itself and in 


^ ** Kim punar adhi^thaDakarapatvam ? ucyate— tad evadbi^tkanakarapam yatravi- 
bhaktaip yenopa^tabdham ca sad upadanakaraQaip karyak&reif^a paripamate, yatba sargadau 
jalavibbaktab partbivasuk^maip^aa taomatrakbyab jaIenaivopa§{ambhat pfthivyakarepa 
paripaznatita ity ato jalaip mahaprthivyd adhisthanakarapam **— Vij. Bh., Ben. Ed., p. 32. 

* •* Saiubandhantarepa vi^irtapratltijananayogyatvam — Nyayako^a. Svarupasam- 
bandha (or the relation sui generis) baa been very properly defined as-* the relation which 
must be held to exist in a case where deteririnate knowledge or judgment (viiSi^tajfi&aa) 
could not be effected by any other relation (saniavaya or saipyoga). 
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its character as a substantive is not a self-identical concept, 
though the difference is not numerical. In such cases where 
numerical difference is lacking and still the concept of a relation 
arises, the relation is regarded as one of numerical identity. 
The rose in itself is not anything different from its being a sub- 
stantive so far as the question of numerical identity is concerned. 
But still the difference is discernible and so the relation is 
posited. The relation of Brahman and Prakrti ultimately will 
transpire to be of this nature. It is of the nature of extreme 
non-differentiation due to an absolutely inseparable association 
of the two, and is responsible for the perception of unity between 
two distinct things (say, for example, milk and water). So 
though the effect can be affiliated to tbe locus as its cause, still 
the locus cannot be regarded as the changing material cause of 
the same. The material cause, properly speaking, is that in 
which the effect inheres. In other words, the inherent cause is 
the transforming material, and the locative cause is looked upon 
as a cause only by virtue of the peculiar relation existing between 
the locus and the inherent material. The thing is this : When 
the non-differentiation of the product is due to the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) between the cause and the effect, we find 
a case of the formative cause (parinamopadana). A piece of 
cloth is perceived to be non-different from the mass of threads 
that make it up. Here the relation between the threads and the 
cloth is one of inherence. Hence the mass of threads is to be 
regarded as the changing material cause or formative cause of 
the piece of cloth. But when the non-differentiation is due to 
the mere non-separation of the real material cause from the 
apparent cause at hand, we get a case of the locative cause only. 
Thus . according to Bhiksu, water is said to be the cause of the 
earth in this sense. Properly speaking, we cannot logically call 
water the real material cause of the earth in the same sense as 
clay is said to be the material cause of the jar. The question 
arises — then how can it be called an upaddna at all ? Bhiksu’s 
answer is rather curious. Fine particles of the super-subtle 
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element (tanmatra) constituting the earth existed in an un- 
divided form in water at the time of the creation of the earth. 
These fine particles of PrthivUanmdtra gradually transformed 
themselves into this gross element — earth. The relation that 
existed between these fine particles of subtle earth and water was 
not one of inherence, but one of non-separation merely Hence 
we can easily justify the purport of the Upanisad passage — ‘ Out 
of water originated the earth.’ Of course, water cannot be the 
immediate cause of the earth; since the Sruti states that the 
subtler elements are the causes of the grosser elements ; and the 
argument that the heterogeneity of nature is detrimental to causal 
relation, adds a greater force to this Sruti passage. In this way 
it is assumed that the elements sky, etc., are the causes of the 
elements air, etc., in the capacity of being locatives only. 
Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the Vai^esikas are not justified in 
making a futile dispute with the SaAkhyas when unanimity 
between the two systems can be thus very easily achieved regard- 
ing the doctrine of cosmogony. He points out that such a kind 
of causality is forced upon the Vaisesikas also ; but it is a case of 
perversity on their part to regard this locative cause as the 
efficient cause only. He would, therefore, admit a fourth kind 
of cause which is quite distinct from the inherent (samavayi), 
non-inherent (asamavayi) and the efficient (nimitta) causes. It 
is the Adhara-kdrana or the locative cause. Thus Bhiksu rejects 
the views of the direct transformation or the appearance of 
Brahman as the world. He concludes that at the time of crea- 
tion, Prakrti, which was located in Brahman in an undivided 
form, transformed itself into this world ; and thus Brahman 
comes to be regarded as the locative cause of the world. 


Sankara, Bhdskara and Bhiksu 

Bhiksu’s position is fundamentally different from that of 
Bhaskara who advocates the theory of the transformation of 
Brahman, — and also from that of SaAkara who regards Brahman 
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to be the substantive cause inasmuch as It is the substratum of 
the world. While SaAkara holds that the world is phenomenal, 
Bhfiskara and Bhik§u would make it real. 

But however much Bhiksu may try to bridge over the gulf 
between the SaAkhyas and the Vaisesikas, as mentioned above, he 
may only succeed in so far as the unity in words is concerned. 
The real difference in their respective positions ultimately 
remains the same. 

An original line of interpretation of the Brahmasutras — an 
attempt at compromise between Vedanta and Sankhtja- Yoga 

Let us now examine the view of Bhiksu in some detail. 
His main aim is to represent the Sahkhya system as non- 
conflicting with the Vedanta. Here arises a formidable difficulty. 
For the Sutrakara denounces in unmistakable terms the 
SaAkhya-Yoga system in the aphorisms — 

“If it be objected that (from the doctrine expounded 
hitherto) there would result the fault of there being no room for 
(certain) Smrtis, we do not admit that objection, because (from 
the rejection of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrtis,* “ — 

and, — 

“Thereby the Yoga (Smrti) is refuted,’’* — 
respectively. 

Bhiksu champions the cause of SaAkhya-Yoga in the 
following way : 

The Smrti of Kapila (Saftkhya Philosophy) is authoritative, 
since it must have its scope. The denial of a Personal God in 
the Kftpila SaAkhya system is nothing but a prima facie proposi- 
tion, borrowed from the doctrine of the wicked atheistic 

^ Sa]ft7anayakadado9aprasaii^a iti cen naDja8ir!|*tyanavak&^adosaprasaAgftt Br. 
Sfi. IT. 1. 1. 

* ** Etena Yoga^ pratjukta^ ’’—fbid,, IT. 1. 8. 
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Mimanasakas as a temporary concession to their views. That 
this is not the ultimate position of the Sahkhyas will be quite 
evident from the fact that the view of these Mimainsakas also 
has subsequently been refuted by the followers of Kapila.’ 

So the denial of a Personal God or Is'vara is not the final 
conclusion of the Sankhya system. To be a little more precise, 
it is absolutely foreign to the SaAkhya system. But the 
Sailkhyas have chosen to temporarily adopt it in order to avoid 
for the time being an unnecessary fracas with the vicious, aggres- 
sive Mimaipsakas, who are the real atheists.^ Even the Sankhya 
aphorisms appearing to preach atheism glaringly and in un- 
mistakable terms, do but quote the sophistic chain of arguments 
invented by the godless thinkers referred to above. It is really 
an extravagant claim (praudhivada) — a chain of reasoning 
adopted for a temporary compromise with the atheists. ” 

In making this bold statement, Bhiksu contends that the 
real Sankhya theory has neither been represented nor repudiated 
in the Brahmasutras. As he himself very clearly says : 

So this division of the Sankhya system into theistic and 
atheistic schools has for its basis the final and concessionary 
views of the SSAkhyas ; or let the atheistic school be regarded as 
unauthoritative.^ 

Even he does not hesitate to call in question the authority 
of the BrahmasQtras in those places where Pradhana (Primordial 
Matter) is denied the ultimate reality.® 

1 “ Nanv evaip Kapilasmrteli kim aprama^yara eva...na savakafiatvat, pa^cannirftkar- 

tavyakumTmaipsakanam I^varapratisedhasyabhyupagamavadena Kapilasmrtyupapatteh 

Vij. Bh.. p. 268. 

5 “ He also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravaprant claim (praudhivida) to 
show that the system does not stand in need of a theistic hypothesis.” — Radhakriahnan Ind. 
Phil., Vol. II, p. 319. 

3 ” I^varaprati^edhakutarkft api parakiyft eva, * tu§yatu durjana ’ iti nyayena prau^hya 
safikhyair anudyante Vij. Bh., p. 2G6. 

^ ” Etena paramilrthavadabhyupagaraavadSbhyarp seiSvaranirl^varavibhagaprasiddhil^ 
sfiAkbyinfiip vyakhyata, atha va Kapilaikade^asya apraraanyam astu *’ — Vij. Bh., p. 267, 

® •* Brahmasutre pradhanadinirakaranam apasiddfjantatvad upekfapTyam 

268 . 
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The same is his attitude towards the refutation of the Yoga 
system in the Vedantasutras ; the self-evolution of Prakrti and 
the denial of material causality to I^vara and other allied 
hypotheses of the Yoga system, which go against the conclusions 
of the Vedanta system, are represented by Bhiksu as prima facie 
views held in concession to the supposed antagonists.* 

So according to Vijnanabhiksu, the SutrakSra has only 
demolished some misrepresented or spurious SaPkhya-Yoga 
theories. But the real Sankhya-Yoga system has been left 
untarnished. 

Now may arise the question that if the pseudo-Sankhya-Yoga 
views only are refuted in the Brahmasutras, how are we to 
account for the objection raised by the Sankhyas in the next 
topic (i.e., Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be 
the cause of the world, since the homogeneity of nature between 
the cause and the effect is essential. The answer given by 
Bhiksu is necessarily the same. This objection is not raised by 
the real Sahkhya school; but it was originally raised by the 
Kumlmariisakaa and temporarily adopted by the SaAkhyas as a 
prima facie view.^ 

Thus we find that Vijnanabhiksu makes desperate attempts 
to reconcile Sankhya views with those of Vedanta. He has tried 
mainly to show that the Sankhyas also admit Brahman to be the 
identity of the efficient and the substantive cause of the world. 
The hypothesis sounds paradoxical, inasmuch as it is contrary to 
all received and accepted opinions about the Sahkhya system, 
and is in direct conflict with the current Sankhya view, according 
to which Prakrti alone is the independent material cause of the 
world. The current system of SaAkhya Philosophy does not 
•even tolerate the existence of God, not to speak of calling Him 
the cause. But Bhiksu has forcibly thrust in a God in the 

1 “ Atrftpy abbytipagaraavadena yogftpramipyaprasafigalji parihartavyab **—/6id.,p. 272. 

I ** Id^Dlip sankbyayogayor abhyupagamavadasya mulabhutam kumlmaEpsakanam ISvare 
tadupad&Datay&qp ca badhakaip vedaDtesu kutarkajatam ap&karoti padasaiD&ptiip yavat ** — 
Vij. Bb., p. 273. 
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SaAkhya system and calls Him the identity of the efficient and 
the substantive cause, since He is the locative of the world really 
born out of Pradhana. 

Now, we may raise the question that if Brahman be 
regarded as the identity of the efficient and the substantive cause 
on account of Its being in reality the locative cause only, 
what would be the necessity of raising the objection (in the 
Na-vilaksa^atvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be the cause as 
It is of a different nature from the effect ? Bhiksu’s ready reply 
to this is that the Purvapaksa represented jp this section is not 
at all consistent with the real Sankhya view. Similarity of nature 
between the locative and the effect is not regarded as essential by 
any school whatsoever. Elsewhere Bhiksu cleverly shifts his 
ground saying that the expression ‘ prakrli ’ (in the aphorism — 
“ Prakrti^ ca... ”) stands for the power of God, and Brahman It- 
self is not the material cause of the world. From this standpoint 
also the topic (adhikarana) becomes inconsistent.* Vijnanabhiksu 
seems to contradict himself while commenting on the aphorism — 

“Either the consequence of the entire (Brahman undergoing 
change) has to be accepted, or else a violation of the texts declar- 
ing Brahman to be without parts.” ^ — 

where he accepts the possibility of the transformation of 
Brahman.” ® 

Bhiksu' s interpretation of the adhikaranas which serve as 
the support of the theory of ahhinnanimittopaddna 

It is a well-known fact that all the schools that profess to 
represent Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, base their arguments on the adhikaratfas 

^ ** Sak^&d Brahma^o jagatprakjrtitvam api nasya sutrasyarthal? : asmin pade ^akter eva 

prftkrtatvat Vij. Bh., p. 259. Also — “ Svabhavakhya prakrtir antaranga^akti^i’* — Ibid,, 
p. 258. 

2 “ Krtsnaprasaktir niravayavatva^abdakopo va *’ — Br. Sil. IT. 1. 26. 

3 ** Nana Brahma cet parii^amate tada tat kim aip4abhedanavacchinnam utaip4avacchin- 

natp pari^amate Bh., p. 293. Also — **...yatba deva...pari;^amante tathaiva Brahma 

ity arthal^" — Ibid,, p. 292. 
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(Tadananyatva — II . 1 . 14-20, Krtsnaprasakti -11.1.26-29). Our 
curiosity to examine how Bhiksu explains these two topics 
would be, therefore, very natural. 

First of all, let us take up the ‘ Tadananyatva* section. 
Bhiksu holds that jiva retains its individuality as the enjoying 
self (bhoktr) even at the lime of emancipation and universal 
dissolution, since the Sruti states that even at the time of the 
transmigration of soul after death, knowledge and karman follow 
him together.^ This is altogether a new line of interpretation 
— a complete departure from the traditional line of interpretation 
of the section. This interpretation is as original as it is curious. 
From the above, it would be evident to all intelligent students of 
Indian Philosophy, that the peculiar Sankhya view, followed in 
Bhik§u’s commentry, is not at all supported by the Sutrakara 
himself. Bhiksu, on the other hand, contends that the so-called 
pseudo-Safikhya-Yoga system, as represented in the Brahma- 
sutras, is not the original Sankhya- Yoga view, as adumbrated by 
him elsewhere. 

In the ‘ Kjrtsnaprasakti ’ section, as we have already pointed 
out above, Bhiksu seems to admit some kind of transformation 
on the part of Brahman, contrary to his accepted views. 

Madhva's position 

Madhva regards Brahman as the efficient cause only, and so 
his position differs fundamentally from all those commentators 
who posit It as the identity of the efficient and the material cause. 
So it would be needless to add that he differs from Bhiksu also. 
But he agrees with Bhiksu only on one point, viz., that this 
section (Tadananyatvadhikarapa) does not discuss the passage of 
the Chandogya Upanisad — ^ ‘ The thing being a name only 

1 •* Tasya bhoktulj sopakarai^asya prakrtaBrahmananyatvaip kSraBie Brahma^i nadlnaip 
samudra iva avibh&ga]^...na tu bhoktur atyantaip Brahma tmatvaip paralayadav abhavo 
kaba etad avagamyate? Irambha^a^abdadibhyab ; arambha9a4ratia tavat—* tam vidyft- 
karma^i aamanv&rabhete purvaprajha ca iti.* — Vij. Bh., p. 279. 

* “ Vacarambha^am Ch. Up. VI. 1.4. 
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which has its origin in speech...’ But for that reason his inter- 
pretation does not agree in detail with that of Bhik?u either. He 
explains that the expression * tadananyatvam' does not really 
mean the non-difference of the effect from the cause, but that 
Brahman was without a second at the time of creation. He 
takes the phrase "ananya’ in the sense of asahdya (i.c., without 
a second helping hand, without any other assistant). Brahman 
took the hc'lp of no foreign material in evolving this universe. ^ 
“According to him the question is whether Brahman wants the 
help olKaranas or instruments like ordinary agents in this world. 
The reply is that Isvara creates the world without the help of any 
other instrument (ananyatvarn) as is seen from Rgveda X. 81.2, 
in whieh all instruments, etc., are denied. And if there had been 
any such instruments they might have been known or demon- 
strated in the Vedas, but as a matter of fact they are not.’’ ^ 
The authoritative Sruti passage on this point is — 

“ What was the station? What was the material? How 
was (it done) ? ’’ — (i.e., Isvara did not take the help of site, 
matter or implements in creating this universe).'* 

So Madhva differs from the rest of the commentators '* (in- 
cluding Vijnanabhiksu also) and sides with the PaSupatas in 
holding Brahman to be the efficient cause only. Accordingly he 
invents a new method of interpretation of the aphorisms— “Pra- 
kfti^ca.” and “Atmakrteb In the entire quarter (pada. 


I “ SvatantrabahuBadhana sri^tir loko naivaip Brahmana^; svarupasi^marthyad 

evatasya 

Paratantro hy apek 9 eta svatantrab kim apek 9 ate I 

Sadhananaip sftdbsnatvaip yata^ kiip tasya sadbanail^ ” II 

—Madhva Bha^ya under Br. Su. II. 1. 14. 

3 Ghate, The Vedanta, p. 81. 

3 “ Kiip avid asid adbi^tbanam ftrambhainaip katamat svit kathaelt RV. X. 81, 2. 

4 Even Baladeva, the cemmentator of the Brahmasutras belonging to the Gaudiya school, 
does not follow Madhva in interpreting this section. The Gaudiya school is known as an 
offshoot of the Mftdhva school. But about this particular point, even the branch seeks to 
differ from the original root. Govindabha^ya gives tbe traditional explanation that the 
effect (world) is non-different from tbe substantive cause (Brahman). 
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i.e., fourth quarter of the first chapter), containing these two 
aphorisms, Madhva only finds an opportunity to demonstrate 
that all w^ords like ‘ avyakta,' ‘ prakrti,' * Sunya,' ‘ abhdva,’ etc., 
without exception, ultimately refer to Visnu. In fact these 
words have been carefully derived in such a way as to denote 
Lord Visnu and Visnu alone. Of course, to the impartial 
students of Indian Philosophy, these derivations would appear 
as specimens of philological curiosity only.* 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section also, he explains the 
aphorisms to refer to the doctrine of transformation. The 
objection raised in the aphorism (II. 1. 26-27, according to 
Madhva) would be valid if jiva is regarded as the creator. So 
he explains the aphorisms in the following way : 

If jiva is the maker, either he should exert his whole power 
in every little thing ; but this is not seen ; or he should exert a 
part of his strength (which is more reasonable); but that again 
would contradict the statement of the Sruti that jiva is without 
parts. So jiva cannot be an independent creator. But Ii^vara 
can be so. His Creatorship is unquestionable, being established 
in the Sruti.** 

Thus Madhva is unwilling to call Brahman the identity of 
the efficient and the material cause. Though he favours the 
doctrine of transformation, he regards Prakrti as the formative 
cause. Brahman is merely the efiicient cause; but It guides 
Prakrti in all her transformations.® 


1 Sunya — ^aip unam kurute asau ^unyati ’* — He who makes the pleasure (of others) 
inferior (to his own). Prakrti— “ pr aka r9ena karotfti prakrti^ He who performs well. 
Abhava — “ naiva bhavayituip yogab ato'bh&vaip vadaoty enam ** — He is not capable of being 
meditated upon, and hence is called Abhava. 

Madhva Bh., under Br. Sfl. II. 1. 27-28. 

3 Prakrtav anapravii^ya taip paripamya tatparinamanlyamakatveoa tatra sthitva 
fitmano bahudhakaraQat 

Avikaro'pi parama^ prak|:tim tu vikari^im I 
Anapravi4ya Qovindab prakfti^ cabhidhlyate 0 

— Madhva Bh., under Br. Sd., I. 4. 27. 
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The position of the Gaudlya school 

The Gau(3liya school, which professes its allegiance to the 
Madhva school, seeks to differ from the latter about the doctrine 
of causation. Baladeva, the Gaudlya commentator, declines 
to accept Brahman as the efficient cause only, on the following 
grounds : 

The Sruti establishes the proposition — ‘ If the one is known, 
all are known.’ This proposition can be regarded as true, if 
we interpret the expression ‘ one ’ as the substantive cause, 
and the word ‘ all ' as the variety of effects produced therefrom ; 
since the knowledge of the substantive cause alone involves a 
knowledge of the products also. But a knowledge of the products 
is not possible, if only the efficient cause is known. The jar 
remains as unknowm as ever, even if the potter be intimately 
known. Brahman, thererefore, has to be accepted as the substan- 
tive cause of this world also. In the aphorism — ‘ Prakrtis 
ca...’ (I. 4. 23), the word ‘ prakrti ’ means the substantive 
cause (upadana) ; and by the expletive * ca ’ (and) it is regarded 
as the efficient cause also. So the Gaudiya school also regards 
Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the substantive 
cause.^ 


Brahman — the formative cause — Gaudlya view 

Brahman is both the efficient and the substantive cause ; 
and It is the changing cause also. According to the explicit 
statement of the Sruti, Brahman is endowed with three different 
kinds of Powers or Energies — the Energy as revealed by the 
Lord’s own nature (Visnu^akti), the energy as manifested 

1 “ — avicintya^aktjkat svajaipkartr&dirupad up^danarupac ca ’* — Gov. Bh. I. 1. 2, 

“ Brahtnaiva jagata^ prakrtir upadanam *’ ' •—upadana vijflanat karyavijfianavi9ayaa 

tatraiva 4ruta^; sa ca nimittamatratabhyupagame na sambbavet ; oa hi kulale vijfiate gha^o 
vijuayate ; 'tadanuparodbad vi^vasyopadanaqi ca^abd&n niiuittaip oa Brabmaiveti J&td., 
under I. 4. 28. 
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through the individual selves (Ksetrajna^akti) and the material 
energy as displayed in the workings of AvidyS, (Mayasakti). 
Visnu^akti is technically known as the most exalted form of 
Energy (Para {?akti). Ksetrajnasakti is a rather lower form of 
energy (apara sakti). Mayasakti is the principle of activity, 
and is technically called karmaiakti. The Visnupurana eluci- 
dates the point further. Through the medium of His Primal 
Energy (Para Sakti), the Lord becomes the efficient cause; and 
through the instrumentality of the two other forms of energy, 
He comes to be recognised as the formative cause also. Thus 
as the efficient cause. He is changeless, but as the formative 
cause He undergoes real transformation. To be a little more 
precise, this change really affects the energies, since there is the 
well known dictum — ‘ any injunction or prohibition regarding 
the possessor of an attribute applies directly to the attribute, and 
indirectly to the possessor of the attribute.’ 

The prescription of change applied to the Lord (in the 
capacity of the possessor of the energies in question) does only 
affect the energies directly ; or in other words, the Lord is said 
to undergo transformation in revealing His peculiar manifold 
powers, i.e., in the act of radiating His threefold energies. This 
transformation is, therefore, something materially different 
from that which is ordinarily understood by the usual conno- 
tation of the term.' 

We should, however, note one point in this connexion. 
Baladeva, while rejecting the view of Madhva regarding the 
doctrine of causation, approaches very near the Nimbarka point 
of view, in postulating the transformation of Brahman as the 
radiation of its energies. Thus he seeks to avoid the charge that 
Brahman, in undergoing change, would become impermanent. 


1 **Para8ya ^oktir vividhaiva ..iti brutes tri4ukti Brahma ..tasya niinittatvaoi npadanat- 
vaip ca abhidhiyabe ; tatradyaip parakhya4aktimadrupena, dvitiyaip tu tadaQya4aktidvayad?§ 
raiva...evai)i ca Dimittaip kutaatham up&danaqi ta parii^^Amiti suksmaprakrtikaip kart^r sthula- 
prak]ptikaip karma ity ekasya tadabhayatvaip siddham'* — Gov. Bh. uader Br. SSd. 1.4. 2Q 
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The position of Vallahha 

Vallabha, the celebrated commentator of the Suddhadvaita 
school, also upholds that Brahman is to be regarded as the iden- 
tity of the efficient and the substantative cause. In his opinion, 
Pure Brahman is the substantive cause which transforms Itself 
in the form of the universe, without the medium of a body (as 
Ramanuja asserts) or energy (as Bliaskara, Nimbarka and Bala- 
deva hold). He successfully meets the objection of the Sahkhyas — 
Pradhana (and not Brahman) must be the material cause of the 
world, inasmuch as the product (world) is similar (i.e., insentient) 
to it in nature ; whereas Brahman is only the efficient cause. 
He points out that the knowledge of the inherent material cause 
alone makes all products known also. It is stated in the Sruti 
that Brahman, being known, nothing else remains unknown.* 
So Brahman must be the inherent material cause of the universe. 
Like a lump of gold. It undergoes transformation, leaving Its 
integrity untouched. It is changeless, and at the same time 
changing. This may appear to be contradictory to all logical 
arguments ; but this is the peculiarity of the nature of Brahman. 
This peculiarity is absent in any other object of the universe. 
The only authority on this point is Sruti, as Vallabha shows in 
his commentary on the aphorism — 

‘ But (this is not so), on account of scriptural passages, and 
on account of (Brahman) resting on Scripture (only).” * This 
view of Vallabha is known as the doctrine of the transformation 
of Pure Brahman (SuddhabrahmapariijSmavada), 

1 ‘‘...Bamavayikara^ajfiftne hi karyajfi&nam tagmftd Brahmaiva samaTayikira^am, 

na prakftib " — Val. Bh., under Br. 8u. I. 4. 23. '* Tadatmftnaip svayam akutruta iti svaaya- 
iTa karmakarifbhavat ; sukrtavacanac ca alaukikatvam ..pari 9 amate kftryftkarepa iti; 
ayikf'tam eva pari^amate Buyar 9 ain....vak 9 yati ca * drutes tu ^abdamulatyat ’ iti'* — Zhid., 
under Br. Su. 1.4. 26. 

* “ Sruted tu 4abdamulaty&t ** — Br, 8u. H. 1. 27. 


13 
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Two main divisions of the commentators o/| the Brahmasutras 
accepting Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause 

Thus it is evident that excepting Madliva and the Pasupata 
Saivas, the rest of the principal commentators on the Brahma- 
sutras are unanimous in regarding Brahman as both the efficient 
and the substantive cause. But this identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, as interpreted by Vijhanabhiksu, is something 
fundamentally different from that as admitted by Safikara, Bhas- 
kara, RSmanuja, Srikantha,* Nirabilrka and Vallabha. The 
latter are unanimous in their opinion that Badarayana positive- 
ly refutes the theory that God is merely the efficient cause of the 
world in the section (adhikarana), beginning with the aphorism — 

‘ The Lord (cannot be the operative cause of the world only) 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doctrine).” 

In this particular section the Sutrakara applies himself to 
the refutation of the doctrine according to which the Lord is the 
cause of the world only in so far as He is the general Ruler. In 
the previous sections of the work, the Sutrakara himself has 
proved that the Lord is the identity of the efficient and the sub- 
stantive cause. Hence, if the present section were meant to 
impugn the doctrine of Lord’s Rulersbip in general, the earlier 
and later parts of the work would be mutually contradictory, ‘and 
Badarayapa would be guilty of the fault of self-contradiction. 
It should be assumed, therefore, that the purport of the section 
is to refute the doctrine of those who maintain that God is not 
the material cause, but merely the Ruler — the operative cause 
of the world. 

^ Srika^tha does not follow Pasupata Saivisni (which maintains that the Lord is the 
operative cause only), refuted in the Brahmasutras (II. 2. 37-41). He closely follows Kama- 
nuja with simple adaptations wherever necessary, and has merely substituted Siva in place 
of ^ftmftnuja’s Vi§nu. 

* Patyur asamnnjasyat ** and the following three sutras, constituting the adhikarapa, 
n. 2. 37-41. 
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Bbiksu, on the other hand, comments on the above section 
in the following way : 

God should not be regarded as an object of mere inference.’ 
His existence may be proved by inference based on Sruti only. 
This proposition has already been established in the aphorism — 

‘(The omniscience of Brahman) follows from Its being 'the 
source of Scripture.’ * 

Hence it is clear that the Sruti alone is the independent 
means of proof about the existence of God, and inference based 
on Sruti is also regarded as a secondary means bf probf. 

If, however, any doubt arises as to why this section was 
incorporated at all in the body of the work of Badarayana,* the 
answer is that it is included only to make the position clearer. 

The particular sections of the Drahmasutras dealing with 
the doctrine of causation 

It would be clear from the foregoing discussions that the 
fii^e adhikaranas, viz., 

(а) Janmady adhikarana (Br. Su. I. 1. 2), 

(б) Prakrty adhikarana {Ibid., 1. 4. 23-27), 

(c) Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana {Ibid., 11. 1.4-11), 

(d) Tadananyatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.14-20), 

(e) Krtsnaprasakty adhikarana {Ibid., II. 2. 26-29), 

are the mainstay of the doctrine that Brahman is the identity of 
the efficient and the substantive cause of the world (jagadabhin- 
nanimittopadana) . 

We are now in a position to enquire into the question as to 
which of the schools of Vedanta gives us the most faithful re- 
presentation of the view of Badarayapa regarding the nature of 


^ “ Na patyur Wvarasyanumfinaip sambhavati ’* — Vij. Bh., p. 318. 

* ** SSstrayonitvat Br. Su. I. 1.3. 

“ fiftitram yonir mfllapramaniaiii yasminn iti ^astrayoni atra dastrad iti vaktavye 

^astrayoaitvad ity uktaip 6ftstraviruddhanumanadlnftip graha^fiya*'— Vij. Bh., p. 69. 
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causality attributed to Brahman. In doing so we shall be re- 
quired to take into account the consistency of the five sections 
(adhikara^as) mentioned above, with regard to the different 
schools of Vedanta already referred to. And it may be observed 
without any attempt to anticipate the result of our findings that 
the interpretation of Brahman’s causality, as offered by Safikara, 
gives the greatest satisfaction to the demands of logic, and this 
has been sufficiently made clear, we hope, in the section where 
SaAkara’s interpretation of causality has been discussed by us. 
The unreality of causality is a conclusion which irresistibly 
follows from both the texts of the Upani^iads and logical consis- 
tency. 



KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
OF THE PURUM KUKIS OF MANIPUR * 


BY 

Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

The Purums form a branch of the Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
peoples of Assam. Sir George Grierson has placed them in the 
Old Kuki group. According to the last Census operations they 
number only 305 persons, who live in four small villages, namely 
Purum Khulen, Purum Ohumbang, Purum Changinglong and 
Purum Tampak. These villages are situated near Palel on the 
eastern boundary of Manipur State in Assam. The Purums 
practise a migratory form of hill cultivation locally known as 
jhum. Now-a-days they have also taken to wet cultivation 
in the plains. Rice is their staple food and zu (fermented 
rice) the most important drink. The latter is also endowed 
with ceremonial significance. The tribe has imbibed various 
elements of culture from the dwellers of the valley of 
Manipur. 

This article is mostly based on information supplied by 
Ghauba of Purum Tampak. He was about fifty years old and 
practised as mdipa of the village. A new immigrant to Purum 
Tampak, he was formerly an inhabitant of another Purum village 
where he served the village community in various official capacities 
rising up to the position of the hhulldkpa.^ I found him fairly 

^ Bead before the Anthropology Section of the 2l8t Session of the Indian Science 
Congress, held in Bombay in J anuary* 1934. 

3 Headman of the village. 
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truthful and communicative. Moreover, his information has been 
tested and verified in most cases unless otherwise stated. But, 
inspite of all these facts, it would have been much better if we 
could have collected our information on this important topic 
from each of the other three Purum villages. That would have 
brought out the local differences and thereby decreased the 
chances of error. But the interest of the subject is so great that 
I am unable to resist the temptation of placing it before the 
scholars till I can pay a second visit to the tribe. However, 
with all the limitations of a single source I shall make an 
attempt to give a preliminary survey of some of their interesting 
social institutions. 

According to the last Census operations the Purums number 
only 305 persons, both male and female. Inspite of this very 
small number they still possess the consciousness of a tribe to 
the fullest extent. It is an endogamous body and marriage with 
the other branches of the Old Kuki group even, e.g., Aimol, 
Lamgang, Anal, Chiru, etc., is prohibited. Their marriage 
rules show that this prohibition is as old as the tribe itself and 
is not of recent growth. Neither is it merely theoretical. In 
practical life every Purum, male or female, conducts his or her 
marital relations according to this rule. But, now-a-days society 
has become lax, perhaps owing to the disintergation of tribal 
authority, and Purum boys and girls may theoretically marry in 
other tribes of the Old Kuki group or even of other groups 
without any fear of excommunication. Such pairs are now 
allowed to live within the village and partake of the ordinary 
life of the other Purum villagers. The children of such mixed 
marriages are allowed to espouse the hands of pure Purum 
boys and girls and are in course of time absorbed without 
any trace. But inspite of this theoretical possibility we did not 
meet with any actual instance of mixed marriage. 

The Purums are very nearly related to the Chauthes of 
Chauthe near Bishenpore on the western bank of the Logtak 
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lake. In fact, they are two branches of the same tribe and still 
practise intermarriage according to my informants. The tradi- 
tional tale of origin and migrations of the Purums which each 
village officer recites on the occasion of the worship of Sabuhong 
(Poumikouba in Manipuri) refers to this intimate relation of the 
Purums and Chauthes. In this tale it is stated that in course 
of their wanderings in and outside the State of Manipur, the 
Purums settled for some time near Bishenpore but later on they 
moved again. At that time a section of the tribe decided 
to remain on the spot and came to be known as Chauthe 
while the main body left the place in search of a new home. 
The Chauthes are divided into five exogamoiis clans according to 
Shakespeare, all of which except one ;the Iring) are found among 
the Purums. Moreover, the general principle on which selection 
of bridegroom and bride depends is practically the same 
in both the tribes. Thus it seems that the Purum story of 
migration is not a mere myth but contains some amount of truth. 

The Purums are primarily divided into six exogamous 
clans — the males and females of each of which may not marry 
into the same clan. The six clans are — 

(1) Makan. 

(2) Marrim. 

(3) Parpa. 

(4) Khyeng. 

(5) Thao. 

(6) Julhung. 

A Makan boy may marry a girl from any of the remaining 
clans except Thao but a Makan girl can only marry a Thao boy 
and may not marry a boy from any of the remaining clans. A 
Marrim boy may only marry a Thao girl while a Marrim girl 
may espouse the hands of either a Parpa or Makan boy. The 
following Table shows the possible marital relations among the 
Purum clans. 
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Table of Marital Relations among Purum Clans 


Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys 


Marrim 

Makan = 

Thao 


Parpa 



Makan = 

1 

Khyeng 



I 

J ulhung 



Marrim = 

Thao 

Marrim = | 

Parpa 

Makan 

Parpa = 

f Marrim 

Khyeng 

Parpa = | 

Makan 

[ Tbao 

Khyeng 

Thao 

Khyeng = | 

Makan 

Parpa 

Thao = 

/ Makan 


Marrim 


Parpa 

Thao = 

1 Khyeng 




Julhung 

JuIbuDg ^ 

Thao 

Julhung - 

Makan 


A perusal of the above table brings out several interest- 
ing features of Purum social organisation. In the first place 
we see that in the matter of marriages each Purum family 
acknowledges the existence of only three groups, viz., (1) the 
group to which it itself belongs, (2) the group in which its sons 
marry and (3) the group in which its daughters marry, or in 
other words a man’s own clan, his mother’s clan and his sister’s 
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husband’s clan (or perhaps his mother’s mother’s clan some- 
times). In marital relations the other clans are of no use to 
it. Mrs. Seligman in an article in the J. R. A. I. (Vol. LVIII) 
has shown that this type of tri-clan arrangement is due to 
asymmetry in descent. She writes : “ Descent may be said 

to be asymmetrical when one form works in a submerged 
manner while the dominant form only is responsible for clan 
organisation (or any other form of grouping). In this form of 

descent the dominant form is recognised by both sexes but 

the submerged form is recognized by one sex only. Thus, with 
dominantly matrilineal descent men and women both recognize 
matrilineal descent, but men also recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women do not. Again, with dominantly patrilineal de- 
scent both men and women recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women also recognize matrilineal descent and 
men do not ” (J. R. A. I., Vol. LVIII, p. 536). It has further 
been contended that the recognized mode of tracing descent 
reacts upon the prevalent idea of incest which again formulates 
marriage prohibitions. The Purum clans are dominantly patri- 
lineal and so both the males and the feihales avoid marrying into 
the clan of the father but the girls at the same time avoid their 
mother’s clan while the boys do not. In fact in some of the 
clans, e.g., Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung, the boys have no 
alternative but to marry in the clan of their mothers. The 
girls, on the other hand, always avoid the clans of both the 
parents. Thus the males observe unilateral (patrilineal) while 
the females observe bilateral descent — one being submerged. 
The necessary effect of reckoning such a type of descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman worked out from Ambryin and Pentecost data, 
is also observed among the Puriims. In the first instance they 
too practise one kind of cross-cousin marriage instead of two, 
viz., that of a man marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter 
and not his father’s sister’s daughter while for a woman 
marriage is allowed with the father’s sister’s son but not with 
the mother’s brother’s son. Secondly, among the Pur urns also a 
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brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother. 
Though this fact has not been independently collected it is 
sufficiently clear from the nature of marriage rules and the 
prevailing social organisation. 

In addition to the five clans referred to before which are per- 
haps the original and traditional ones, we find three more similar 
groups, viz., Pilling, Ingte and Teyu. They are spoken of as 
branches of Marrim, Khyeng and Thao respectively, from which 
they have originated. A fourth one is also referred to, namely, 
Aihung, but the necessary details are not available. Perhaps 
the group has already become extinct. These groups also observe 
similar rules of marriage as are found among traditional clans. 


The following table 

shows the marital relations of 

the three 

groups mentioned above : — 



Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys 


f Pilling 

Ingte = 

Makan 


1 Thao 



Ingte = 

1 

Parpa 




[Teyu 



( 

'Khyeng 



Pilling = -j 

1 

LThao 

Pilling = 

Parpa 

( 

rParpa 


ringte 

Teyu ,= .j 

> 

[.Makan 

Teyu .= 

(.Khyeng 

.Why these groups originated. 

it is difficult to say. 

The fact 


that, both Pilling and Ingte are branches of two such clans each 
of which can take girls from one and only one clan is rather 
suggestive. From these two cases it appears that branches were 
formed in order to widen the field of choice for males of these 
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two clans or, may be, these branches were the result of irregular 
unions of the males of Marrim and Khyeng clans wlio were 
forced by the limited scope of their choice. But this explanation 
does not hold good in the case of Teyu. 

My informant Chauba while explaining why Ingte and 
Marrim cannot intermarry, incidentally exposed the submerged 
matrilineal tendency of the tribe in course of his reasoning. 
Thus he says, “ Ingte lads and Marrim lads marry Thao girls. So 
they are born of mothers of the same clan and liave the same blood. 
So Ingte and Marrim lads and girls are like brothers and sisters. 
Therefore they cannot marry one another.” Cliauba here un- 
consciously puts stress on the maternal side, relegating tlie father 
to the background and utilises the maternal connection as a 
ground for prohibiting marriage. I think here we find direct 
trace of the submerged matrilineal tendency in descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman infers from other sources. 

Further analysis of the marriage rules shows that marriage 
of daughters move in a cyclic order among Purum clans. Thus 
a Purum girl always marries into the clan of one of her female 
ascendants through the female line. The particular ascendant 
into whose clan a girl is to marry ordinarily depends on the 
number of clans comprised in the tribe. This is due to asym- 
metrical descent and consequent tri-clan arrangement. Thus in 
a tribe with three clans only, having the necessary type of social 
organisation, a girl is always married into the clan of her 
mother’s mother. The Kachins of Burma illustrate this 
principle in a beautiful manner.* The Purums, who have six 
clans instead of three, presents a more complicated form of this 
trait. Among them, a girl is in many cases married into her 
mother’s mother’s clan but not always so. She may have to 
espouse the hands of a man who belongs to the clan of a more 
remote female ascendant. The following diagrams illustrate 
the principle. 


I I afu indebted to Mr. J. K. Bose, M.A., of the Calcutta University for this reference. 
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Diagram A shows a marriage-cycle in a tribe with three 
clans A, B and C. The direction 
of the arrows point to the clan of 
the bridegroom, e.g., “ A ” girls 
marry “ B ” boys, “ B ” girls 
marry “ C ” boys, “ C ” girls 
marry “ A ” boys and so on. 




Diagram B. 


* Diagram B shows one of the Purum marriage-cycles in 
which a girl marries into the clan of her mother’s mother. 
The direction of the arrows points to the clans of the bridegrooms, 
e.g., Makan girls marry Thao boys, Thao girls marry Julhung 
boys, Julhung girls marry Makan boys and so on. 
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Diagram C. 

Diagram C shows another Purum marriage-cycle in which 
some of the girls marry into the mother’s mother’s mother’s 
clan while others marry into the clans of more remote female 
ascendants in the female line. The direction of the arrows 
points to the clans of the bridegrooms. 



Diagram D. 

Diagram D shows a Purum marriage-cycle with four clans 
as suggested by us. MKJ here refers to the original generalised 
clan out of which the three present clans, viz., Marrim, Khyeng 
and Julhung were formed. (See page 10.) 

2 



Some of the six traditional clans of the Purums show similar 
characters. Thus, both Marrim and Khyeng have to marry in 
the same clans, i.e., both Marrim and Khyeng boys marry Thao 
girls while their girls marry in Makan and Parpa clans. The 
Julhung clan also partially participates in this trait. The 
Julhung boys marry Thao girls while Julhung girls marry only 
Makan boys, the Parpa being avoided by them. Thus, as far 
as marital necessities are concerned Marrim and Khyeng have 
no ground for independent existence. The case of Julhung, 
though slightly different from the previous two, should not 
be separated from them as the nature of the difference does not 
preclude its unity with Marrim and Khyeng clans. If regulation 
of marriage be the only or at least the most important function 
of clan organisation then Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung lose 
all the grounds for their independent and separate existence. 
In other words, we may think of a time when they were not 
divided. Taking this to be a working hypothesis it now 
remains to be seen how this originally one group divided into 
three and why ? One plausible ground that may be suggested, 
under the circumstances, is the existence in the past of some 
functional privileges associated with certain family groups, 
which brought about the separation in the ranks of an otherwise 
united group. It has been stated that the post of Khullakpa 
(headman of the village) at Purumkhulen, the oldest and in fact 
the parent village of the Purums, was ere long a monopoly of 
the Marrim clan. Among the Chirus, who also have a similar 
social organisation, this trait is more prominently developed. 
Not only the posts of Khullakpa and Luplakpa (deputy headman) 
but also that of the Thempu (priest of the village) are attached 
to particular clans. The Purum evidence is not so complete 
yet Marrim’ s monopoly may possibly be regarded as a clue to 
the origin of division in the rank of the originally united 
group out of which the present Marrim^ Khyeng and Julhung 
clans were formed. But this is nothing more than a 
suggestion as our data on the point are very meagre. JFurthar 
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investigation on this line in the field may throw some light on 
our hypothesis. 

Though dual organisation is found in some other branches 
of the Old Kuki group, e.g.i Aimols, Anals and Lamgangs, 
we do not meet with it among the Purums. But certain peculiar 
customs and terms of relationship probably point towards the 
existence of such an institution in the past. As for example, the 
word maksd indicates the husbands of the daughters of a 
family of all generations possible. Similarly the wives of 
the mdksds are known as ningans. These two group appella- 
tions, applied without any distinction of generation, perhaps 
indicate the complementary groups of a dual division. Both the 
mdksds and the ningans of a family are required to play impor- 
tant parts in the more important social and religious ceremonies 
of the family. As for example, at the time of marriage the 
mdksds and ningans go to the house of the bride’s father to 
bring the bride to her husband’s father’s house. No other per-'' 
son from the side of the bridegroom may accompany them on 
this occasion. Moreover, they have to carry shinsu (meat-curry) 
and zu (fermented liquor) supplied by the bridegroom’s father 
to the house of the bride’s father on this occasion. Now, these 
two articles are tabooed to all persons belonging to the clan of 
the bridegroom as well as to all the female members (it seems 
they are daughters of the clan and not the wives) of 
the clan of the bride including the bride herself. Un- 
fortunately it has not been definitely enquired whether all the 
wives of the family of the bride may partake of it though it is 
clearly stated that the mother of the bride is served with 
these next to the father. If so, it gives us a society with two 
exbgamous moities wherein the wives of each moiety have to 
observe certain customs along with their husbands while the 
daughters instead of observing the customs of their moiety 
of origin pursue the customs of the complementary moiety 
wherein they will soon be married. We cannot explain the 
restrictions relating to the abovementioned shinsu and zu 
except with the help of some such hypothesis. 
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The part played by the Yn&hsas in the disposal of the dead 
body is very significant in this connection. To mention only a 
few of these activities, the mSksSs wash the corpse, carry it to 
the burial ground, and put it into the family burial vault. From 
the data at our disposal it appears that in the disposal of a dead 
body among the Purums the nearest patrilineal agnatic relatives 
of the deceased have nothing to do except witnessing the different 
acts as mere spectators. Among the Tlingit and the Iroquois 
tribes of North America a similar custom exists. These two 
tribes are organised on dual basis, each having two exogamous 
moieties with matrilineal descent. Among them reciprocal 
burial by the moieties is the custom, i.e,, the members of one 
moiety dispose the dead bodies of the other moiety of the tribe. 
The group of maksas among the Purums is perhaps reminiscent 
of the opposite moiety in a dual division, as among the Tlingit 
and the Iroquois tribes. Another possible explanation lies in 
the previous existence of matrilineal descent and matrilocal 
residence among this tribe. In a matrilineal and matrilocal 
community it is the duty of the sister, primarily, to look after 
the disposal of the earthly remains of her brother, who has gone 
over to live in a separate family, with his wife (c/. the Khasi 
custom according to which the members of a man’s kur — matri- 
lineal clan — take precedence over his children in applying fire 
to his funeral pyre) . She may be naturally expected to render 
this duty through her husband. When in course of time matri* 
liny and matrilocal residence disappeared through the impact 
of patriliny and patrilocal residence this old funeral custom per- 
sisted as a relic of the past. 

Another interesting feature of Purum social organisation 
is found in the mutual use of specific terms of address by 
'members of different clans and sexes. Some of these are 
given below : — 

A Makan boy addresses a Marriin girl as kandunu 
,, ,) ,, Thao ,, ,, kdtunu 

,, Manrim girl ,, Makan boy as kupd 

„ Thao „ Makan „ kdpu 
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These terms seem to have been borrowed from the terms of 
relationship now in use among the tribe. People who are not 
related to each other in any way always use these terms in 
their conversation. The four terms in general use now are 
Mnaunu, kup^, katumi, and kapu as indicated in the table 
given above. Each of these terms indicate a number of rela- 
tives when used as a term of relationship. Though it is possible 
to find out the primary meaning of each one of them from the 
data at our disposal I shall not attempt that here, but shall confine 
myself to an explanation of their significance as clan-terms of 
address. Two of these terms, viz., katunn and kdndimu are used 
by the males in respect of females of other clans while the re- 
maining two, viz., feapw and kupd are used by the females in 
addressing males of clans other than those of their own. Thus 
a man uses the term kdiunu in respect of those girls only whom 
he cannot marry owing to clan restrictions of marriage while he 
uses the term kdndunu in respect of those girls only who are 
his potential mates. Similarly the girls use the term kdpu 
in addressing such persons whom they cannot marry and the term 
kupd in respect of such persons whom they can marry. Thus 
for each individual in Purum society the members of the other 
sex are divided into two broad divisions — those who can be 
married and those who cannot be married. Is this recognition 
of two groups reminiscent of former dual organisation ? It is 
not possible at this stage of our knowledge to answer this 
question. Another possible explanation may be offered. These 
clan-terms of address might have originated in an attempt to 
simplify the complicated laws governing inter-clan unions and 
providing the people with an easy means of avoiding the 
tabooed and selecting the suitable persons for purposes of 
love-life. 

Over and above the four terms of address referred to above 
there are others which are used between persons of the same 
sex. The age factor is also recognised which |,has necessitated 
the use of other terms. But all of them harmoniously group 
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round the original four terms, viz., kdnaunu, kupd, kdtunu, 
and kdpu.^ 

The present tri-clan arrangement of the tribe has probably 
been brought about by the intermixture of a matrilineal people 
with a patrilineal people with dual organisation. This seems 
to explain the occurrence of dual organisation and tri-clan 
division among so nearly related branches of the Old Kuki 
group. But this conclusion is based on so very slender grounds 
that it should not be regarded as anything more than a working 
hypothesis. 

1 A detailed description of all these features will be attempted in my proposed mono- 
graph on the Puruins. 



SOME FRIENDS OF JOHN KEATS 

By 

Jayantakumar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

I 

Biographers of John Keats are at variance regarding the 
relations that existed between the poet and his friends. 
Sidney Colvin says, “ The days of the years of his life, were 
few and evil, but above his grave the double aureole of poetry 
and friendship shines immortally.” Amy Lowell takes an 
entirely different view and remarks, “ Yet it is a melancholy 
fact that, warm and kindly as many of his friends were, in no 
single instance did he get back as good as he gave.” (John 
Keats, Vol. I, p. 509.) Lord Houghton notes the series of 
honourable friendships associated with a poet’s fame. (Life 
and Letters of Keats, Everyman’s Library Edition, p. 60.) Yet 
even Miss Lowell is not wholly unmindful of the influence 
of his friends over Keats. She says, “ Apart from the obvious- 
ly unusual men like Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Haydon, there 
was a high degree of interest in literary affairs, and much 
critical acumen, displayed by all the group.” (Vol. II, 
p. 114.) 

I 

Although Keats had several distinguished friends like 
Hunt, Haydon, Oowden, Clarke and Severn, the place of 
honour has been accorded to John Hamilton Heynolds 
(1794-1852). Middleton Murry says, “ Reynolds was one 
of the best and most gifted friends Keats ever had.” 
(Studies in Keats, 1930, p. 6.) Another writer observes that 
his best friend seems to have been J. H. Reynolds. (H. C. 
Shelley, Literary By-paths in Old England, p. 221.) Reynolds 
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was born at Shrewsbury and was the son of a Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. He was educated at St. Paul’s and entered 
a Life Insurance Ofl&ce. Subsequently he became a lawyer and 
at the time of his death at Newport (Isle of Weight) was 
Clerk to the County Court. 

The Reynolds family was a cultured one. Charlotte 
Reynolds (1761-1848), mother of John Hamilton, wrote a 
modest volume “ Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren : 
A Tale ” (1827) under the pseudonym of Mrs. 

Hamerton. The authoress wrote in the preface, “ It 
is with quaking ruffles and a panting stomacher that 
the Authoress of this little work submits it to a reading 
Public. She could not, without some flutterings, lay it before 
even a ‘ reading fly.’ A first appearance in print is an awful 
matter; and she can quite sympathize with the feeling of 
those gentlemen who fancy in publicly delivering their 
sentiments that they have attracted ‘ the eyes of all Europe.’ ” 
About this book Charles Lamb wrote to Thomas Hood, 
‘‘We have all been pleased with Mrs. Leslie : I speak it most 
sincerely. There is much manly sense with a feminine ex- 
pression, which is my definition of ladies’ writing.” (H. C. 
Shelley, p. 327.) Of the three sisters of Reynolds, Mariane 
became Mrs. Green and was the mother of two notable 
artists, Jane married Tom Hood and Charlotte remained 
single. Keats was on very friendly terms with these sisters. 
Buxton Forman writes, ‘‘ Miss Charlotte Reynolds tells me 
that he was passionately fond of music, and would sit for 
hours while she played the piano to him. Tt was to a Spanish 
air which she used to play that the song ‘ Hush, hush I tread 
softly 1 ’ was composed ; and so sensitive was he to proper 
execution, that, when a wrong note has been played in a 
public performance, he has been known to say that he would 
like to ‘ go down into the orchestra and smash all the fiddles. ’ ’ 
(Poetical Works and other Writings of Keats^ 1883, London^, 
Preface, pp. xxix-xxx.) 
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Reynolds met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s house in 1816. 
Before that he had begun to write. In 1814 his first volume of 
poetry “ Safie, an Eastern Tale ” came out and was dedicated 
to Lord Byron. On receipt of a copy of it Byron wrote to 
Reynolds, “ The poem itself as the work of a youngman is 
highly creditable to your talents, and promises better for 
future efforts than any which I can now recollect. Whether 
you intend to pursue your poetical career I do not know and 
can have no right to enquire, but in whatever channel your 
abilities are directed, I think it will be your own fault if 
they do not eventually lead to distinction. Happiness must 
of course depend upon conduct, but even fame itself would 
be but poor compensation for self-reproach.” (V. H. Collins, 
Lord Byron in his Letters, p. 117.) Byron also wrote to Francis 
Hodgson to review it and this was done in the September 
(1814) issue of the Monthly Review (pp. 60 ff.). “ The Eden 

of Imagination” (1814), another volume of poems by Reynolds 
was dedicated to John Freeman Mil wood Dovaston, Esq., of 
West Felton, Shropshire “ as a slight but sincere token of the 
pleasure ” of their long friendship and from the dedication one 
gathers that the author regarded this gentleman as one on 
whose judgment he could rely as to the poetical merits of 
the book. “ The Naiad : a Tale ” with other Poems was pub- 
lished in 1816 by Taylor and Hessey who later became also 
the publishers of Keats. The volume was dedicated to 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Wordsworth criticised the poetry 
of Reynolds and wrote to him, “ Your fancy is too luxuriant, 
and riots too much upon its own creations.” (H. 0. Shelley, 
p. 223.) 

One of the best services that Reynolds did to Keats was 
to introduce him to James Rice, Charles Armitage Brown and 
C. W. Dilke. In 1818 Taylor and Hessey published Keats’ 
“ Endymion.” The bitter criticism that was directed against 
it by the Quarterly Review is too well known to be repro- 
duced here. Like a true friend Reynolds defended Keats in 
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the “ ilZ/red,” an Exeter newspaper, in the course of which 
he said, “ Two things have struck us on the perusal of this 
singular poem. The first is, that Mr. Keats excels, in what 
Milton excelled the power of putinir a spirit of life and 
novelty into tlie Heathen mythology. The second is, that 
in the structure of his verse, and the sinewy quality of his 
thoughts, Mr. Keats greatly resembles old Chapman, the 
nervous translator of Homer. His mind has ‘ thews and limbs 
like to its ancestors.’ Mr. Gifford, who knows something of 
the old dramatists, ought to have paused before he sanctioned 
the abuse of a spirit kindred with them. If he could not 
feel, he ought to know better.” (October C, 1818.) Leigh 
Hunt reprinted this defence in his paper, the “ Examiner/' 
on the 11th October, 1818. (Buxton Forman, Collected 
Works, 1883, Vol. III.) 

An intimacy had already sprung up between these two 
kindred minds and that Reynolds cherished an optimistic 
view regarding his friend’s future will be evident from the 
following poem, dated the 27th February, 18X7, written on 
reading the sonnet which Keats wrote on the blank space at 
the end of Chaucer’s Tale of ' The Flowre and Lefe ’ : — 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves. 

Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed ; 

They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves. 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led. 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 

Go on I and keep thee to thy own green way. 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung; — 

Be thou Companion of the Summer day, 

Eoaming the fields, and olden woods among : — 

So shall thy Muse be ever in her May ; 

And thy luxuriant Spirit ever young. 

(Keats: Poetry and Prose, Buxton Forman, 1890, p. 46.) 
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On another occasion he wrote, “ I am confident, Keats, that 
the Pot of Basil hath that simplicity and quiet pathos, which 
are of sure sovereignty over all hearts.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. 
II, p. 105 ff.) 

The best period of the literary activity of Reynolds was 
that during which he was in the Keats group. In 1819 he 
wrote a burlesque, ” Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad ” under 
the pen-name of W. W. In the preface he wrote, “Of Peter 
Bell I have only thus much to say : it completes the simple 
system of natural narrative, which I began so early as 1798. 
It is written in that pure unlaboured style, which can only be 
met with among labourers -and I can safely say, that while 
its imaginations spring beyond the reach of the most imagina- 
tive, its occasional meaning occasionally falls far below the 
meanest capacity. As these are the days of counterfeits, I am 
compelled to caution my readers against them, ‘ for such are 
abroad.’ However, I here declare this to be the true Peter ; 
this to be the old original Bell. I commit my Ballad con- 
fidently to posterity. I love to read my own poetry : it does 
my heart good.” He returned to the subject again in a poem 
called ‘ ‘ Peter Bell versus Peter Bell ’ ’ in another work, ‘ ‘ The 
Fancy,” published in 1820. About “Peter Bell”- Coleridge 
wrote to Taylor and Hessey, “ When a man can imitate even 
stupidly the blunders of Dogberry so as to render them, as 
Shakespeare does, the vehicles of the most exquisite sense — 
that is indeed wit ! But be the verses what they may, they 
are all mostly fair, and the preface and notes are very droll 
and clever” (H. 0, Shelley, p. 243). Hood said of Reynolds 
that he was good “ at a comic verse or a serious stanza — 
smart at a repartee, sharp at a retort— and not averse to a 
bit of mischief ” (Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood and Charles 
Lamb, p. 121). 

But certain circumstances had entered his life which made 
him gradually drift away from poetry. In the “ Farewell to 
the Muses ” (1818) written on the flyleaf of the Shakespeare 
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volume which Reynolds gave to Keats he regarded himself as 
one ‘ ‘ banished from the rolls of honouring men that keep a 
temperate eye on airy fame.” (This poem is in MS. in the 
Hampstead Public Library — see The Keats Letters, Papers, 
and other Relics, Ed. G. C. Williamson, 1914.) In some of the 
sonnets in ” The Fancy ” (1820) published under the initials 
P. C. (Peter Corcoran) there are references to this effect. 


In one poem he wrote, 

“ Silent, I look «< fame : I cannot climb 
To where her temple is — Not mine the might : 

I Jiuve some glimmering of what is sublime — 

Bvil, ah 1 it is a most inconstant light.” 

In another he said, 

‘‘ Magnificent and mental images 
Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delights — but now it sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even : ” 

John Masefield regards part of “ The Fancy ” as autobio- 
graphical (Introduction to ” The Fancy,” 1005). But another 
critic thinks that there is no contemporary evidence to sub- 
stantiate the view that Peter Corcoran was a self-portraiture. 
(G. L. Marsh- John Hamilton Reynolds : Poetry and Prose, 
1928.) In Edmund Blunden’s ” Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself” (1931) we read about Reynolds, “He 
is one of the best fellows living, and ought to be a poet of the 
first order. Himself is his only hindrance at present ” (p. 117) . 
But although Clare speaks very highly of Reynolds one finds 
no clue whatsoever to what the hindrance was except that he 
paid more attention to the present and that he carried none of 
the author about him (Blunden, p. 109 ff.). 

In the dedication to “ The Garden of Florence and other 
Poems ” (1821), published under the name of John Hamilton 
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there are clear indications that Reynolds was drifting more to 
the legal profession. He wrote, 

“ as the time increases, 

I give up drawing verse for drawing leases.*' 


And in another place, 

“ Shakespeare gives place to Blackstonc’s Commentaries 
And Bums’s Poems usher in Burns’ Justice.” 

Keats and Reynolds had jointly projected a volume of metrical 
versions from Boccaccio (Letters of Keats; M. B. Forman, 
1931, Vol‘. I, p. 149). But this scheme did not materialise 
on account of Keats’ illness. The work, however, was 
launched by Reynolds alone who wrote in the advertisement 
to the book, “ The Stories from Boccaccio (The Garden of 
Florence, and the Ladye of Provence) were to have been asso- 
ciated with tales from the same source, intended to have been 
written by a friend ; — but illness on his part, and distracting 
engagements on mine, prevented us from accomplishing our 
plan at the time ; and Death now, to my deep sorrow, has 
frustrated it for ever. He who is gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was not kinder perhaps 
to me than to others. His intense mind and powerful feeling 
would, I truly believe, have done the world some service, had 
his life been spared — but he was of too sensitive a nature — 
and thus he was destroyed.” While composing some lines of 
the poem, “ Romance of Youth,” written in Spenserian 
stanzas Reynolds might have had Keats in mind. There are 
direct references to musing over Psyche and dreaming of 
young Endymion in Stanzas XIX and XX. A writer, however, 
suggests that the “ youngster boy ” is Reynolds himself al- 
though he admits that the probable allusion to Keats was 
mentioned by a contemporary reviewer (J. H. Reynolds : 
Poetry and Prose^ p. 111). Reynolds had already tried his 
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hand at the Spenserian stanza (Letters of Keats, Vol. I, 
M. B. Forman, p. 152). 

After the death of Keats , E/eynolds became associated 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, 
George Barley, Tom Hood and others. With Hood he parti- 
cipated anonymously in “Odes and Addresses to Great 
People “ (1825) which elicited from Sir Walter Scott appre- 
ciation for its “inoffensive and humorous satire.” (W. Jerrold, 
p. 133). Prior to this he had written under the name of 
Edward Herbert a witty article entitled “ The Literary Police 
Office, Bow Street ” in the London Magazine, February, 1823. 
But his admiration for Keats never abated. In 1846 ho wrote 
to Richard Moncton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) 
about Keats, “ Ho was hunted in his youth, — before he had 
strength to escape his bandages 1 He had the greatest power 
of poetry in him, of any one since Shakespeare ! — He was the 
sincerest Friend, — 'the most loveable associate, — the deepest 
listener to the griefs and disappointments of all around him 
‘ that ever lived in the side of times.’ ” 

Reynolds probably has not received his due from his 
contemporaries. After his death “ The Athenaeum ” (27th 
November, 1852, p. 1296) in an obituary notice opined that 
neither in law nor in literature he could shine as his interests 
were divided. Writing in the “ Notes and Queries ” a corres- 
pondent said, “ He indeed played the old game of fast and 
loose between law and literature, pleasure and study ” (1856, 
p. 275). But it is not too much to regard him as “ a real 
personality in his time, even among men far greater than 
himself.” John Masefield’s encomium is decidedly the best 
tribute that has been paid to him : 

“ One thinks of him as a person delighting in life... He 
loved poetry, but he loved life and nature more ; and nearly all 
that he wrote he wrote, perhaps a little petulantly, feeling that 
the best of it was less precious than the flowers in the hedge, 
and the ragged wanderer upon the road. Better than anything 
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he loved his comrades. His wit, and charm, and vivid sense 
of beauty, were gifts held in trust for the half-dozen friends 
who lived his life, and shared his vision of life.” Among 
these friends John Keats stands first and nearest. 

II 

The name of Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846) is a 
familiar one to all students of Keats’ poetry. Now Haydon 
though gifted in many ways was a peculiar man. He was 
always in debt and often asking his friends to lend him 
money. Even Keats who was not a rich person lent him 
thirty pounds. (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. 337.) Haydon first 
met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s place in 1816, and “ was amazing- 
ly interested by his pre maturity of intellectual and poetical 
power,” Keats sent to Haydon his sonnet ” Great spirits now 
on earth are sojourning ” with a letter. (See Correspondence 
and Table Talk of Haydon, 2 vols., Ed. P. W. Haydon, 1876, 
for Haydon’s letters to Keats.) In 1817 Keats wrote a sonnet 
” On Seeing the Elgin Marbles ” and sent it to Haydon. Even 
in 1817 Keats was feeling death and in this poem he wrote : 

“ My spirit is too weak ; mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagin’d pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells mo I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.” 

Haydon reviewed the first volume of Keats’ poems in the 
” Champion ” (March 9, 1817) and he was one of the very 
first to discern the good promise of Keats. But Haydon’s was 
not a blind admiration. He pointed out the defects in this 
work such as the use of compound epithets, over-wrought 
descriptions and the faultiness of measure at times. “ The 
best poets of the day might not blush to own it” was Haydon’s 
opinion. This review was first discovered and published in 
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the publications of the Modern Language Society of America 
(Vol. XL, No. 1) by Miss Roberta Cornelius. Mr. Middleton 
Murry has also reprinted it in “ Studies in Keats.” There 
are certain passages in it which show Haydon as an excellent 
critic ; “ At a time when nothing is talked of but the power 
and passion of Lord Byron, and the playful and elegant fancy 
of Moore, the correctness of Rogers, and the sublimity of 
Campbell (these terms we should conceive are ready composed 
in Edinburgh Review-shop) a youngman starts suddenly 

before us, with a genius that is likely to eclipse them all 

Mr. Keats is fated, or ‘ we have no judgment in an honest 
face to look at natural objects with his mind, as Shakespeare 
and Chaucer did, and not merely with his eye as nearly all 
modern poets do ; — to clothe his poetry with a grand intellec- 
tual light, and to lap his name in the lay of immortality.” In 
a letter to Keats Haydon wrote, “ I have read your ‘ Sleep ’ 
and ‘ Poetry.’ It is a flash of lightning that will rouse men 
from their occupations, and keep thorn trembling for the crash 
of thunder that will follow.” 

In his “ Autobiography ” Haydon has made a note about 
a party on 28th December, 1817, in his studio when Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Monkhouse and Ritchie were present: 
“ It was indeed an immortal evening. Wordsworth’s fine 
intonation as he quoted Milton and Virgil, Keats’ eager in- 
spired look, Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humour, so 
speeded the stream of conversation, that in my life I never 
passed a more delightful time. All our fun was within bounds. 
Not a word passed that an apostle might not have listened to. 
It was a night worthy of the Elizabethan age, and my solemn 
Jerusalem flashing up by flame of fire, with Christ hanging 
over us like a vision, all made up a picture which will long 
glow upon 


that inward eye 

which is the bliss of solitude ” (p. 862). 
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In March 1818, Haydon and Keats who was then at Teign- 
mouth were corresponding. Keats in one of his letters wrote, 
“ It has yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth 
went. I can't help thinking he has returned to his shell, with 
his beautiful wife and his enchanting sister. It is a great 
pity that people by associating themselves with the finest 
things spoil them. Hunt has damned Hampstead with 
masks and sonnets and Italian tales ; Wordsworth has damned 
the Lakes ; Milman has damned the old dramatists ; West 
has damned wholesale ; Peacock has damned satire ; Hazlitt 
has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged ; how darest 
the man ? ” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p, 0 ff.; 
M, B. Forman, Letters of Keats, Vol, I, p. 128, the wordings 
are slightly different,) In an undated letter Keats wrote from 
Wentworth Place to Haydon, “ I have been writing a little 
now and then lately, but nothing to speak of, being discon- 
tented and, as it were, moulting I smoke more and more 

ray own insufficiency, I see by little and little more of what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done, should I ever be able 
to do it. On my soul, there should be some reward for that 
continual “ agonie ennuyense.” (Correspondence and Table 
Talk, Vol. II, p. 13.) From the same place in December, 
1818, Keats wrote to Haydon about himself, “ My general life in 
society is silence. I feel in myself all the vices of poet-irri- 
tability, love of effect and admiration ; and influenced by such 
devils I may at times say more ridiculous things than I am 
aware of, but I will put a stop to that in a manner I have long 

resolved upon I am certainly more for greatness in a shade 

than in the open day. 1 am speaking as a mortal. I should 
say, I value more the privilege of seeing great things in loneli- 
ness, than the fame of a prophet I have a little money that 

may enable me to study, and to travel for three or four years. 
I never expect to get anything by my books, and, moreover, 
I wish to avoid publishing. I admire human nature, but I do 
not like men.” (Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats, pp. 232-33.) 
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That for some reason or other Keats was disgusted with 
his friends is evident from the letters he wrote to Fanny 
Brawne before leaving for Italy : “ My friends have behaved 

well to me in every instance hut one, and there they have 
become tattlers, and inquisitors into my conduct : spying 
upon a secret I would rather die than share it with anybody’s 
confidence. For this I cannot wish them well, I care not to 
see any of them again. If I am the Theme, I, will not be the 
Friend of idle Gossips. Good Gods what a shame it is our 
Loves should be so put into the microscope of a Coterie.” 
(Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, 1878, 
No. XXXVI.) Also in another letter to Miss Brawne we read, 
“ I shall never be able any more to endure the society of any 
of those who used to meet at Elm Cottage and Wentworth 

Place I hate men, and women more.” (Ibid, No. XXXVII.) 

Allowance must be made for the sick and nervous state of 
Keats’ mind when he wrote such unkind words about his 
friends. Some of them might have been mean in their 
dealings with him but that is no reason why he should have 
fallen foul upon the whole set. They were not infallible or 
perfect, but a few of them were true to him till his death and 
even after it. A French biographer of Keats thinks that 
Haydon was not careful in his relations with Keats during 
the last days and he was too petty. (A. Erlande, Life 
of John Keats, English Translation by M. Robinson, 1929.) 
That all was not well with their friendship in 1819 is 
suggested by George Paston in “ B. R. Haydon and his 
Friends ” (1905) who quotes Keats writing to his brother 
George : “ I shall perhaps still be acquainted with him ; 
.but for friendship, that is at an end.” (P. 101.) Yet 
Wordsworth writing to Haydon in 1820 enquired, “ How is 
Keats ? he is a youth of promise, too great for the sorry com- 
pany he keeps.” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p. 
06.) As to this “sorry company ” which Wordsworth mentions 
Haydon himself said, “ The greatest calamity for Keats was his 
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being brought before the world by a set who had so much the 
habit of puffing each other that e\rery one connected with it 
suffered in public estimation.” (Autobiography, p. 335.) In 
this “ puffing each other ” business then Haydon personally was 
involved ! One is reminded in this connection of what Sir 
Walter Scott wrote to H. H. Milman, “ I think any compli- 
mentary intercourse betwixt men of our craft is very apt to 
degenerate into a commercial treaty for mutual flattery.” (The 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Ed. H. J. C, Grierson, Centenary 
Edition, Vol. VI, p. 172.) 

Haydon was of opinion that Keats died a victim to mis- 
takes on all hands, alike on the part of enemies and friends. 
(Autobiography, p. 337.) If such is his own verdict then he 
himself must have been one of tliose persons responsible for such 
a catastrophe. Haydon further speaks of the connection of Keats 
with the “ Examiner ” clique and the unjust aversion against 
him brought about by it. But the real fact was that he did not 
like Leigh Hunt and did not pull on well with Reynolds either. 
Hence he is not fair towards his other friends. After Keats’ 
death Haydon wrote in his Journal, “ A genius more purely 
poetical never existed. In fireside conversation he was weak 
and inconsequent, but he was in his glory in the fields. He 
was the most unselfish of human creatures ; unadapted to the 

world, he had a kind heart, and would have shared his 

fortune with any one who wanted it. ..Poor dear Keats. ..May 
your kind and gentle spirit be now mingling with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton before whose minds you have so 
often bowed.” (Life of B. R. Haydon from his Autobio- 
graphy and Journals, Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, 
1853, pp. 8-10, Vol. II.) Blunden in the Epilogue to 
Haydon’s Autobiography (1927) remarks, “ There is no ques- 
tioning the warmth of Haydon’s friendship for Keats, despite 
his misunderstandings.” The famous Nightingale Ode of 
Keats was recited first to Haydon and given on his suggestion 
for publication to the “ Annals of Fine Arts ” which his friend 
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James Elmes edited. (Keats Memorial Volume, Ed. G. 0. 
Williamson, 1921, article by Sidney Colvin — A Morning’s 
Work in a Hampstead Garden.) 

It would not be out of place to note here that flaydon 
introduced Lamb to Keats though they did not become friends 
in the sense that Haydon and Keats were. (E. V. Lucas, The 
Life of i harles Lamb, 1921, p. 482 ff., Vol. I.) Keats referred 
to Lamb’s jokes in a letter to his brother George (M. B. Eor- 
man, Vol. II, p. 468, Letter dated 17th September, 1819.) In 
another letter to his brothers he spoke about Lamb getting 
tipsy. (Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 80-81.) Lamb always admired Keats’ 
poetry. (Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1838, p. 464, Review 
of T. N. Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb by Rev. John 
Mitford.) Water Jerrold thinks that it is not improbable that 
Lamb wrote the brief notice of Keats’ death which appeared 
in the London Magazine ” under the signature “ L.” (Thomas 
Hood and Charles Lamb, pp. 143-44.) This obituary notice is 
an appreciative one : 

“ Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poet. 
There is but a small portion of the public acquainted with 
the writings of this youngman ; yet they were full of high 
imagination and delicate fancy, and his images were beautiful 
and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those of any living 
writer whatever. Ho had a fine ear, a tender heart, and at 
times great force and originality of expression : and notwith- 
standing all this, he has been suffered to rise and pass away 
almost without a notice : the laurel has been awarded (for the 
present) to other brows : the bolder aspirants have been 
allowed to take their station on the slippery steps of the temple 
of fame, while he has been nearly hidden among the crowd 
during his life, and has at last died, solitary and in sorrow, in 
foreign land.” (P. 426, London Magazine, April, 1821.) 
Bertram Dobell on the other hand was of opinion that this 
might have been written by Bryan Waller Procter. (Side- 
lights of Charles Lamb, 1908, p. 192.) But there is not much 
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reason to think like that. Lamb was sufficiently generous to 
be capable of writing in such a vein about a fellow man of 
letters. 

Ill 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was one of the literary lumi- 
naries of his own days and Keats was introduced to him 
by Cowden Clarke. (Clarke, Recollections of Writers, 1878, 
p. 132 fl.) In 1815 Keats had written a sonnet in admiration of 
Hunt before he actually met him. The Poems of 1817 were 
dedicated to Hunt in the sonnet “ Glory and Loveliness have 
passed away.” Hunt replied in a sonnet to John Keats. 
(Pp. 36-37, B. Miller Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, 1920.) In Bunt’s “ Foliage ” (1818) there 
are four sonnets addressed to Keats, one of which begins with 
“ Young Keats a flowering laurel on your brow.” (Buxton 
I'orman, Poetical Works of Keats, Vol. I, Appendix.) Leigh 
Hunt wrote a very fine sonnet on Keats in 1817 on flyleaf of a 
copy of Keats’ Poems of 1817, now in possession of Mr. H. B. 
Smith of America : 

“ Keats, I admire thine upward daring soul. 

Thine eager grasp at immortality 
I deem within thy reach; rejoic’d I sec 
Thee spurn, with brow serene, the gross control 
Of circumstance; while o’er thee visions roll 
In radiant pomp of lovely poesy. 

She points to blest abodes where spirits free 
Feed on her smiles and her great men extol. 

Still shall the pure flame bright within thee burn 
While Mature’s voice alone directs thy mind; 

Who bids thy speculation inward turn 
Assuring thee her transcript thou shalt find. 

Live hers — live freedom’s friend ; so round thine urn 
The oak shall with thy laurels be entwin’d.” 

(Bulletin of tbe Keats-Shelley 
Memorial, Rome, Ed. Sir R. Rodd and 
H. N. Gay. No. 2, p. 26, 1913 ; also 
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“ Note on Some Volumes now in 
America once owned by Keats,” by 
R. U. Johnson, p. 11.) 

Keats was an ardent admirer of Hunt. In several of his 
sonnets there are enough indications of this. In the sonnet 
written on the day that Hunt left prison Keats wrote : 

“ In Spenser’s halls he stray’d, and bowers fair, 

Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air : 

To regions of his own genius true 
Took happy flights. ” 

In a sonnet to Haydon Hunt is referred to as “ he of the 
rose, the violet, the spring, the social smile, the chain for 
Freedom’s sake.” In 1817 Keats wrote a poem on Hunt’s 
“ Story of Rimini.” Hunt in 1820 dedicated his translation 
of Tasso’s “ Amyntas ” to Keats. 

Keats lived with Leigh Hunt in Hampstead for some 
time and Hunt has recorded his impressions of Keats’ perso- 
nal appearance in ” Lord Byron and Some of his Contempora- 
ries ” (1828) : “ He was under the middle height ; and his lower 
limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but neat and 
well turned. His shoulders were very broad for his size ; he 
had a face in which energy and sensibility were remarkably 
mixed up ; an eager power, checked and made patient by ill- 
health. Every feature was at once strongly cut, and deli- 
cately alive. If there was any faulty expression, it was in 
the mouth, which was not without something of a character of 
pugnacity. His face was rather long than otherwise ; the 
upper lip projected a little over the under ; the chin was 
bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow and flowing ; large, 
dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble action, or a 
beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, and his 
mouth trembled. In this, there was ill-health as well as ima- 
gination, for he had great moral courage His hair, of a 

brown colour, was fine, and hung in natural ringlets. The 
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head was a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remarkably 
small in the skull : a singularity which he had in common 
with Byron and Shelley, whose hats I could not get on ” 
(pp. 246-4)7). 

When Keats left England Hunt addressed to him a 
message of farewell which was published in the ‘‘ Indicator ” 
(20th September, 1820) : “Thou hast ‘a mighty soul in a little 
body ; ’ and the kind cares of the former for all about thee 
shall no longer subject the latter to the chance of impressions 
which it scorns ; and the soft skies of Italy shall breathe balm 
upon it ; and thou shalt return with thy friend the nightin- 
gale, and make all thy other friends as happy with thy voice 
as they are sorrowful to miss it. The little cage thou didst 
sometime share with us, looks as deficient without thee, as 
thy present one may do without us ; — but — farewell for a 
while : thy heart is in our fields ; and thou wilt soon be back 
rejoin to it.” (Buxton Forman, Collected Works, Vol. IV ; also 
Blunden, Leigh Hunt’s “ Examiner ” examined, 1928, p. 158.) 

After the departure for Itlay Hunt did not cease to take 
interest in Keats. In a letter to Joseph Severn early in 1821 
Hunt wrote, '‘ Tell him — tell that great poet and noble-hearted 
man — that we shall all bear his memory in the most-precious 
part of our hearts, and that the world shall bow their heads to 

it, as our loves do Tell him he is only before us on the 

road, as he is in everything else ; or, whether you tell him the 
latter or no, tell him the former, and that we are coming after 
him. The tears are again in my eyes, and I must not afford 
to shed them.” (The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, Edited 
by Thornton Hunt, 1862, Vol. I, p, 108.) It was Leigh Hunt 
who made Shelley take an interest in Keats. Shelley in a 
letter from Pisa in November, 1820, to Marianne Hunt 
wrote, “ Where is Keats now ? I am anxiously expecting 
him in Italy, when I shall take care to bestow every possible 
attention on him. I consider his a most valuable life, and I am 
deeply interested in his safety. I intend to be the physician 

3 
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both of his body and of his soul, to keep the one warm, 
and to teach the other Greek and Spanish. I am aware, in- 
deed, in part, that I am nourishing a rival who will far surpass 
me ; and this is an additional motive and will be an added 
pleasure.” (Ibid, p. 169.) 

But Hunt was not always particular if he wronged his 
friend for in a letter to Shelley (1st March, 1821) he spoke of 
Keats as “ fearfully sensitive.” (/fnd, p. 163.) His own admission 
is, “ I could not love him as deeply as I did Shelley. That 
was impossible. But my affection was only second to the one 
which I entertained for that heart of hearts. Keats, like 
Shelley himself, enjoyed the usual privilege of greatness with 
all whom he knew, rendering it delightful to be obliged by 
him, and an equal, but not greater, delight to oblige. It was 
a pleasure to his friends to have him in their houses, and he 
did not grudge it.” (A.utobiography of Leigh Hunt, p. 531, 
1928 Edition, originally published in 1850.) During the for- 
mative period of the poetical career of Keats Leigh Hunt was 
of assistance to him and it would not be unreasonable 
to think that he stimulated to some extent the genius of Keats 
in the production of poetry. 


IV 

Three persons who should be placed in one group 
were extremely friendly to Keats. These were John Taylor 
(1781-1864), James Augustus Hessey (1785-1870), and 
Richard Woodhouse (1788 or 1789-1834). John Taylor was 
a partner of the firm of the publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 
He was of Scottish descent and son of James Taylor, a 
publisher at Retford. He was the originator of the 
theory that Sir Philip Francis wrote the letter of Juniu 
in his book “Junius Identified.” He and his partner 
Hessey lived at Fleet Street till the latter married and 
to their residence Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, Reynolds and 
others were visitors, In 1821 Taylor became editor of the 
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London Magazine with Hood as sub-editor. In 1825 Taylor 
and Hessey dissolved their partnership and two years later 
Taylor became publisher to the University of London. Taylor 
spent his last days at Kensington and lies buried at Clamston 
near Retford. Both Taylor and Hessey were very good 
friends to Keats. They advanced him money and had high 
admiration for his poetic powers. The relationship that exist- 
ed between Keats and his publishers was above the ordinary 
cordiality that often exists between an author and his pub- 
lishers and can be said to have been very intimate. 

Taylor was really interested in Keats as will be evident 
from some of his letters. In a letter dated 15th May, 1818 
Taylor wrote, “ I have been calling this Morning on Mr. 
Gifford, and am happy in having secured an Acquaint- 
ance which I should never have suffered to decline had I 
been wise. He seems satisfied with the Identity of Junius — 
but what I principally wanted to see him for was to speak a 
Word or two in Favour of Keats. I had heard that he is 
writing an Article on Leigh Hunt, Shelley and Keats. I wished 
him to understand that Keats was a young Man of great 
Promise, whom it would be cruel to sacrifice on the sole 
account of his Connexion with Hunt, a Connexion which would 
doubtless soon be Dissolved by the Differences of their Charac- 
ters. He heard and assented to all I said, but I fear it is too 
late to be of much Service, for he pointed to an Article in 
which they are noticed, then lying on his Table, and I fear it 
will not experience any alteration from my Appeal.” {London 
Mercury, p. 258, 1925.) Two years later Taylor wrote, “Next 
week Keats’s new Volume of Poems will be published, and if it 
does not sell well I think nothing will ever sell again, T am 
sure of this, that for poetic Genius there is not his equal 
living, and I would compare him against anyone with either 
Milton or Shakespeare for his Beauties” (Ibid, p. 259). 
In a letter, dated August 10, 1820, to his brother, Taylor 
referred to the bad financial position of Keats as his brother 
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George had borrowed all his money and of his own desire 
to advance him so much as will carry him to Rome and back 
again. Through Taylor’s efforts a certain amount of money 
was clubbed by mutual friends, 

Taylor wrote the introductions to John Clare’s “ Poems 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery” (1820) and “The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems” (1821) and these were 
published by his own company. In many of Taylor’s letters 
to Clare written between 1820 and 1837 there are references to 
Keats, Reynolds, Woodhouse, Hessey, Lamb, and others {London 
Mercury, 1921). His faith in Keats was very great and in 
the letters to Clare he affirmed it again and again (ibid, pp. 
141, 142, 146). On the 26th March, 1821, Taylor wrote to 
Clare, “ The life of poor Keats is ended at last : he died at 
the age of 25. — He used to say he should effect nothing upon 
which he would rest his fame till he was 30, and all our hopes 
are over at 25. But he has left enough though he did not 
think so and if his Biographer cannot do him Justice the ad- 
vocate is in Pault, and not the cause ” (p. 145). In Clare’s 
“ The Village Minstrel and other Poems ” there is a poem to 
the memory of Keats and it was written obviously on the 
request of Taylor : 


“ The world, its hopes, and fears, have pass’d away; 

No more its trifliDg thou shalt feel or see ; 

Thy hopes are ripening in a brighter day, 

While these left buds thy monument shall be. 

When Rancour's aims have passed in nought away, 

Enlarging specks discern'd in more than thee, 

And beauties' minishing which few display, — 

When these are past, true child of Poesy, 

Thou shalt survive — Ah, while a being dwells. 

With soul, in Nature's joys, to warm like thine, 

With eye to view her fascinating spells. 

And dream entranced o'er each form divine, 

Thy worth, Enthusiast, shall be cherish'd here, — 

Thy name with him shall linger, and be dear." (VoL II, p. 207.) 
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Clare has left an interesting pen-picture of Taylor from which 
it can be gathered that he was “ a man of very pleasant 
address,” “ a very pleasant talker,” “ a clever fellow and a 
man of Genius.” (Blunden, Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself, pp. 117-19.) After 18i25 Taylor did not see 
much of his old friends and in some of his letters between 
1826 and 1830 there is a sad note. The London Magazine 
group had become dismembered and Taylor had also given up 
publishing. (See Bluden, New Sidelights on Keats, Lamb 
and others from Letters to J. Clare, London Mercury, June, 
1921 ; Also Blunden, Shelley and Keats as they struck their 
Contemporaries, 1925.) 

Taylor was a man of character and learning. No wonder 
that to him Keats confided at times his best thoughts. In 
February, 1818, Keats wrote, “ I think Poetry should surprise 
by a fine excess and not by Singularity — it should strike the 
Header as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear 
almost a Remembrance. Its touches of Beauty should never 
be half way thereby making the reader breathless instead of 
content : the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should 
like the sun come natural to him — shine over him and set 
soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Luxury of 
twilight.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 116.) 
In another letter Keats expressed his desire of finding enjoy- 
ment through ” continual drinking of knowledge.” (Ibid, 
p. 146.) In a subsequent letter Keats spoke of rather reading 
Chaucer than Ariosto. (Ibid, Vol, II, p. 481.) Keats was 
singularly fortunate in securing the good services of publishers 
like these who not only appreciated his merit but also stood by 
him in financial straits. 

James Augustus Hessey played the second fiddle to 
Taylor. Before he became a partner of Taylor he was with a 
firm called Lackington & Co. of Finsbury Square, London, 
which Taylor had also served for some years. Probably because 
Taylor was the senior and naturally more important of the 
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two, Hessey preferred to remain in the background. Yet that 
he was a man of discernment can be judged from Keats’ letter 
to him, “ The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva- 
tion in a man : It cannot be matured by law and precept, but 
by a sensation and watchfulness in itself. That which is 
creative must create itself.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Porman, 
Vol. I, p. 243.) Hessey had profound regard for Keats. 
In a letter to a friend he wrote about the 1820 volume of 
Poems, “ For my part, I think no single volume of Poems 
ever gave me more real delight on the whole than I have 
received from this.” (London Mercury, Vol. IV, 1921, p. 
143.) On another occasion he wrote, “ Hyperion is full of the 
most sublime poetical Images, and the small Poems delight 
me very much.” (Ibid.) After their partnership was dissolved 
Hessey was for some time a Book and Print auctioneer and 
later on became a school master in Hampstead. To this school 
came the nephews of his former partner Taylor. 

Taylor’s account of Hessey is quite interesting. ‘‘ James 
Augustus Hessey is thin, dresses principally in black, his face 
is round and good-humoured when he does not frown — when 
he does, it has the contrary expression. He is about 22, but 
retains a boyish appearance about the head. His application 
is good — his Conversation and manners, lively. He has a 
readiness of droll quotation, and humorous allusion — is some- 
what witty but had rather be considered a man of strong 
sense. His enunciation is not very distinct, but rapid, and 
when he wishes to utter his opinion in a serious manner, he 
hesitates or stutters a little, as if in doubt what words to select 
next. He can speak with propriety on all subjects because 
•his good sense teaches him how far he is qualified to speak. 
He is a great favourite wherever he goes, particularly with 
young Ladies, who like him for his cheerfulness, and because 

he sings a little, plays a little, and dances as well In a 

word he has wit and accomplishment sufficient to please 
everybody, and Sense enough to make them the subordinate 
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parts of his character.” (London Mercury, Vol. XII, 1926, 
pp. 164-65.) 

Bichard Woodhouse belonged to an old Hertfordshire 
family. His father lived at Bath. He was educated at Eton 
and knew French, Spanish and Italian. Though interested in 
literature Woodhouse did not publish anything. He was a 
solicitor arid a sort of literary adviser to Taylor and Hessey. 
Woodhouse wrote a friendly letter to Keats after the Black- 
wood and Quarterly’s attack. (Amy Lowell, John Keats, Vol. 
II, pp. 97 ff.) Previous to this he had written a sonnet to 
Apollo which was inspired by Keats’ Poems of 1817. (Amy 
Lowell, Vol. I, p. 281). In the course of his reply to Wood- 
house Keats wrote, “A Poet is the most unpoetical of any 
thing in existence ; because he has no Identity — he is con- 
tinually in for and filling some other Body^ — The Sun, the Moon, 
the Sea and Men and Women who are creatures of impulse are 
poetical and have about them an unchangeable attribute — the 
poet has none ; no identity — he is certainly the most unpoetical 
of all God’s Creatures.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 245.) In 
the same letter Keats wrote, “ I am ambitious of doing the 
world some good : if I should be spared that may be the work 
of maturer years — in the interval I will assay to reach as high 
a summit in Poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will 
suffer.” (Ibid, p. 246.) In a letter to his cousin Woodhouse 
remarked about Keats, “ Such a genius, I verily believe, has 
not appeared since Shakespeare and Milton.” (Amy Lowell, 
Vol. II, p. 187 ; also Times Literary Supplement, April 16, 
1914). 

But Keats knew his limitations better than his friends. 
In September, 1819, he sent the “ Ode to Autumn” and some 
lines from “ Hyperion ” to Woodhouse in the course of a 
letter from Winchester in which he truly expressed opinions 
about his own poems. “ The Pot of Basil ” Keats thought as 
“too smokable.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. II, p. , 426.) His 
own criticism of it was, “ Isabella is what I should call were 
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I a reviewer ‘ A weak-sided Poem ’ with an amusing sober- 
sadness about it.” (Ibid, p. 426.) Yet Woodhouse hoped, 
“ His faults will wear away — his fire will be chastened — and 
then eyes will do homage to his brilliancy. But genius is way- 
ward, trembling, easily daunted. And shall we not excuse the 
errors, the luxuriancy of youth ? He had the faith that 
Keats during his life would “ rank on a level with the best 
of the last or present generation : and after his death will 
take bis place at their head.”- (Golvin, Keats, 1917, p. 368.) 
Before Keats left England Woodhouse wrote to him, “ God 
bless you 1 — Take care of yourself, — if it be only for your 
friends’ sake. Above all, keep your mind at ease. There are 
many who take more than a brotherly Interest in your 
welfare.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. II, p. 462.) With Haslamhe 
accompanied Keats as far as Gravesend on his way to Italy, 
one of the last friendly acts that he could do. 

His special claim to remembrance is due to the fact that 
he was a sort of editor of Keats’ works in as much as he 
collected and copied all kinds of writings by Keats which 
otherwise would have been lost. Woodhouse was an excellent 
classic, had a turn for poetry and possessed a great deal of 
humanity. (London Mercury, 1925, p. 165, for Taylor’s 
impressions of Woodhouse.) About 1830 he was attacked 
with consumption and went abroad for the improvement of- 
his health. He did not recover. His friends now and then 
visited him and before he died in September, 1834, he left all 
his MS. papers containing unpublished poems of Keats and 
various other matter relating to him with Taylor who wrote 
in this connection to a friend, “ I don’t know when it would 
.be possible for me to do anything with them. I should like 
to print a complete Edition of Keats’s Poems, with several of 
his Letters, but the world cares nothing for him — I fear that 
even 250 copies would not sell.” (London Mercury, June, 
1921, p. 146.)^ Woodhouse had done his duty, but Taylor was 
probably thinking here as a publisher and reckoning the 
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uccess of such an enterprise. Yet we cannot blame him too 
much if we consider that Keats had not even then begun to be 
very much appreciated in England. 


V 

In 1817 Keats first came to know Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (1789-1864) and Charles Armitage Brown (1786-1842) 
when the Keats brothers were living in Well Walk, Hamp- 
stead. Dilke and Brown were friends of Hunt and had been 
school-fellows. Brown had been in business, while Dilke 
was in the Civil Service. They shared a house or rather a 
joint block of two houses called Wentworth Place. In 
December, 1818, Keats came to live at this place with Brown 
after the death of Tom Keats. His life at Wentworth Place 
was eventful. It was at this place that he came to know 
Eanny Brawne. On occasions he was away from town either 
to see friends of Dilke in Hampshire or to the Isle of Wight 
to see James Rice. At the latter place Brown joined him. 
Some of his best poems were written during his stay at 
Brown’s residence. In Brown’s lodging Keats began 
“Hyperion” which was published as a fragment. It is pro- 
bably through the efforts of Brown that the Nightingale Ode 
was preserved. Lord Houghton says, “ Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, behind some books, and 
had considerable difficulty in putting together and arranging 
the stanzas of the Ode. Other poems as literally ‘ fugitive 
were rescued in much the same way — for he permitted Mr. 
Brown to copy whatever he could pick up, and sometimes 
assisted him.’’ (Life and Letters of Keats, p. 175.) Cowden 
Clarke rightly observes, ” Keats never had a more zealous, a 
finer, or more practical friend and adviser than Armitage 
Brown.” (Recollections of Writers, p. 146.) 

4 
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Brown in spite of his havipg been a business man took 
considerable interest in letters. He had some share in the 
tragedy “ Otho the Great on which Keats was engaged at 
^Winchester and Shanklin in 1819. In 1814i Brown had pub- 
lished a comic opera “Narensky.” It was performed In the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, in June, 1811. In the 
preface Brown wrote, “ This Opera was written nearly five 
years ago. The plot was founded on an event which occurred 
in Russia, during my residence there.” In 1829 Brown went 
to Italy and there he helped Edward Trelawny with “ The 
Adventures of a Younger Son.” From Italy Brown came to 
England to migrate soon to New Zealand with his family. 
But before he left England he handed over all the materials 
about Keats in his possession to Moncton Milnes. In 1812 
he died at New Plymouth, New Zealand. In 1878 John 
George Cooke, friend of Trelawny, wrote to Walter Severn 
about Brown, “ He was buried outside the churchyard at 
Taranaki (New Plymouth). His son and myself were his 
mourn ers, and there, under the beautiful shadow of our 
glorious mountain Taranaki, after life’s fitful fever, let us 

hope he sleeps well.” (Life and Letters of Joseph Severn 

William Sharp, 1892, p. 265.) 

That Brown was in earnest about writing a memoir of 
Keats will be evident from a letter he wrote to Fanny Brawne 
from Florence in 1829 in which he asked for permission to 
use Keats’ poems addressed to her and some of his letters to 
her : “As his love for you formed so great a part of him, we 
may be doing him an injustice in being silent on it ; Indeed 
something must be said especially as Hunt has said some- 
thing.’* (The Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. 
G. C. Williamson.) Hunt’s indiscretion referred to in this 
letter had its origin in a talk with Keats that he recorded in 
“ Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries ” (p. 267) in 
which he hinted at Keats’ suspicion that Fanny Brawne was 
flirting with Brown. But whatever might have been Keats* 
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fault in this matter Brown himself has said, “ He possessed 
the noble virtues of friendship and generosity to excess ; and 
they, in this world, may chance to spoil a man of independent 
feeling, till he is destitute.” Hunt was not within his rights 
in betraying a secret confided to him in a moment of mental 
agony. The scheme of Brown did not materialise on account 
of circumstances over which probably he had no control. But 
he did a very judicious thing in entrusting Moncton Milnes 
with the literary remains of Keats. (See Lord Houghton’s 
Aldine Edition of Keats’ Poems, 1876, for Brown’s notes on 
some works of Keats). The other version of Hyperion which 
Brown entrusted to Milnes was published by him in the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society. (London, 1856-57, 
Vol. III.) In a note Milnes says, “Is it the original sketch 
out of which the earlier part of the printed poem was com- 
posed, or is it the commencement of a reconstruction of the 
whole ? I have no external evidence to decide this question ; 
but it seems to me that, in either case, this fragment well 
deserves preservation.” 

During the last days of Keats as during the earlier days 
of his illness Brown was constantly with him. “ Mr. Brown 
is just the man to be happy with,” wrote a friend of Severn. 
(Life and Letters of Severn, p. 142.) Keats’ last letter from 
Italy was to Brown. About him Severn wrote in a letter, 
“ He is not only a man of genius but of most beautiful taste.” 
{Ihidt p. 139.) Brown was a writer of tales and also of miscella- 
neous descriptive and critical papers. He once intended to 
write the reminiscences of men of letters and artists he knew. 
Sometimes he devoted himself to serious literary work. In 
1838 was published Brown’s “ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems ” — a study of his Sonnets. In a dedication to W. S . 
Landor the author said ; ” To you I first communicated at 

Elorence my explanation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The 
interest you felt, and your desire that I should publish the 
discovery, have induced me, though after a lapse of ten years, 
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to enter on the serious, and, perhaps unpardonable task, of 
solving a literary difficulty.” In an advertisement at the end 
of this volume there was an announcement to the effect that 
Brown was preparing for the press an edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems. But what became of this is unknown. People have 
forgotten his explanation of the Sonnets of Shakespeare or his 
serio-comic opera. But his friendship for Keats is still 
remembered. William Sharp writes : “ The only rival of 

Severn in the minds of those who revere the genius of Keats, 

is Charles Armitage Brown The prevalent impression 

seems to he that Brown was merely a man of independent 
means and literary tastes ; but he was, in truth, and of neces- 
sity, much more a professional man of letters than were most 
of the minor members of the Keats circle, certainly not less, 
for instance, than was John Hamilton Reynolds, though 
Reynolds had a finer native talent and a more distinctive 

expression... he was at once a shrewd man of the world 

and an impulsive enthusiast, loyal and unselfish in his affec- 
tions, bitter and often unreasonable in his dislikes, at all times 
ready to resent an affront, real or imaginary, or to smoke the 
pipe of peace whether as forgiver or as the forgiven,” (Life 
and Letters of Joseph Severn, Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 

Charles Wentworth Dilke was in the Navy Pay office. 
He edited a continuation of Dodsley’s “Old Plays” about 
1815, wrote till 1830 in various monthly and quarterly 
journals. Por some years he edited “the Athenaeum.” His 
earliest friends were J. H. Reynolds, Thomas Hood, Keats 
and Charles Brown. In 1816 he came to know Keats. In 
June 1818, Keats and Brown went on a tour in north England 
and 'cotland. Keats was at that time in far from good 
health. On receiving the news of a worse turn in his 
brother’s illness Keats returned to London all on a sudden 
and Mrs. Dilke made a note of this incident. “John Keats 
arrived here last night, as brown and as shabby as you 
can imagine ; scarcely any .shoes left, his jacket all torn at 
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the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his knapsack. I cannot 
tell what he looked like.” (The Papers of a Critic, in two 
volumes, 1875, by C. W. Dilke with a biographical sketch 
by his grandson Sir C. W. Dilke, Kt., M.P., p. 5.) In the 
month of September of that year Keats wrote a letter to 
Dilke shortly after an attack upon him by the Blackwoods' 
Magazine. In January 1819, when Keats and Brown went 
for another trip Mrs. Dilke introduced him to her father- 
in-law ; “ You will find him a very odd young man, but 

good-tempered, and good-hearted, and very clever indeed.” 
{Ibid, p. 6.) Both from Shanklin and Winchester Keats was 
in correspondence with Dilke. In 1820 Mrs. Dilke wrote 
to her father-in-law : “ I am anxious to learn what success 
Keats’ new poems have. I do not promise myself a great 
victory. If the public cry him up as a great poet, I 
will henceforth be their humble servant ; if not, the devil take 
the public.” {Ibid, p. 11.) Keats in the same year wrote a 
letter to Dilke intimating his desire of taking up surgeon’s 
work in a ship. 

Dilke also helped Lord Houghton in his Life of Keats. 
In 1859 Joseph Severn came to England to raise the question 
of a new monument to Keats at Rome and had a long corres- 
pondence with Dilke, who wrote to Moncton Milnes ; “ If 

you are of opinion that a monument should be erected to 
Keats whether in Rome or in London, I shall be most happy 
to subscribe, but to destroy the existing monument, and erect 
another on its site, seems to me very like falsifying history. 
If, as Mr. Severn says, this unseemly stone was erected when 
Keats’s memory was cherished by few, and his genius known 
to fewer ; and if Keats was so embittered by discouragement 
that he desired those words to mark his grave, then the un- 
seemly stone tells the story of his life. If the fame of Keats 
be now world-wide the anomaly is another fact, and I for one 
am willing to join in recording it on another monument. As 
to the proposed inscription, it is certainly not to my taste ; but 
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if you approve I will waive my objections, and will hope you 
are right.” {Ihid, p, 12.) This project was never carried out. 
(For some letters of Keats to Dilke and for a letter from 
Severn to Dilke respecting a monument to Keats, see The 
Keats Letters, Papers, and other Eelics, Ed. Williamson ; for 
the Dilke bequests in the Hampstead Public Library, see W. 
E. Doubleday — Hand-book on the Dilke Bequest, 1911.) 
Eegarding Dilke Keats once wrote to his brother George : 

Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lives; 
because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin-Methodist.” 
(Letters M.B. Forman, Vol. II, p. 466.) 

These were some of the more intimate friends that Keats 
had. It should not, however, be supposed that they were his 
only friends. There were others with whom at one time or 
another he had been friendly. Among these was George 
Felton Mathew whom Mr. Middleton Murry calls “ an elegant, 
Pure and Aerial mind.” (Studies in Keats.) Keats met him 
at the house of a family of well-to-do tradespeople named the 
Mathews through his brother George. Mathew addressed a 
poem to Keats which was published in the “ European 
Magazine ” in October, 1816. In May 1817, he reviewed 
Keats’ poems in the same periodical : “ Religion and the love 
of virtue are not inconsistent with the character of a poet ; 
they should shine like the moon upon his thoughts, direct the 
course of his enquiries, and illuminate his reflections upon 
mankind. We consider that the specimens here presented 
to our readers, will establish our opinion of Mr. Keats’s poeti- 
cal imagination ; but mere luxuries of imagination, more 
especially in the possession of the proud egoist of diseased 
feelings and perverted principles, may become the ruin of a 
people — inculcate the falsest and most dangerous ideas of the 
condition of humanity and refine us into the degeneracy of 
butterflies that perish in the deceitful glories of a destructive 
taper. These observations might be considered impertinent, 
were they applied to one who had discovered any incapacity 
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for loftier flights — to one who could not appreciate the energies 
of Milton or of Shakespeare — to one who could not soar to the 
heights of poesy, — and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 
the glorious sunbeams of immortality.” Murray regards this 
review as “ pretentious turgidity.” Felton Mathew dropped 
away when Oowden Clarke came to London and introduced 
Keats to Leigh Hunt and his circle. Lord Houghton spoke 
of Mathew as “ a gentleman of high literary merit.” (Life, 
Letters and Literary Remains of Keats, 1848, p. 14.) He 
added that this friend had introduced Keats to agreeable 
society, both of books and men. 

A friend worth mentioning was James Rice to whom 
Keats addressed the sonnet, “ O that a week could be an 
age,” etc. (Amy Lowell, Vol. I, p. 617.) Buxton Forman 
thinks that this was addressed to Reynolds. (Complete 
Works of Keats, 1900-01, Vol. II, p. 199.) Another 
friend was Thomas Richards. About Rice, Reynolds and 
Richards Keats on one occasion wrote to his sister-in-law 
Georgiana, “Rice is the wisest, Reynolds the playfullest, 
Richards the out-o*-the-wayest. The first makes you 
laugh and think, the second makes you laugh and 
not think, the third puzzles your head. I admire the first, I 
enjoy the second, I stare at the third.”- Another friend 
whom Keats came to know through Reynolds was Benjamin 
Bailey. Keats stayed with him at Oxford and visited Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in his company. Bailey became a clergyman. 
He also wrote an appreciation of Wordsworth. Keats regarded 
him as “one of the noblest men alive.” Yet Amy Lowell 
calls him a pedant and a prig. (Keats, Vol. I, p. 263.)’ 
There is something wrong in Amy Lowell’s judgment of the 
friends of Keats. Professor Garrod has justly criticised her 
“prolixity of imagination” in his lectures delivered from the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford in 1926. (Keats, Clarendon Press, 
1926.) She has made too much out of too little and she is 
unduly severe upon almost all friends of Keats excepting 
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Woodhouse. It should be said in drawing this. study taa^ 
close that Keats was singularly fortunate in drawing, round 
him a number of sincere friends and it is to their credit as 
well as to that of the man himself that most of them remained 
true to his memory even long after he was dead. 
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Makhanlal Mukherji, M.A. 

Contemporary opinion seems to be in favour of the 
view that the Gitagovinda as a work of art has a significance 
not very consistent with what is clearly its religious appeal. 
Apparently viewed the work, though recognised as a master* 
piece of Sanskrit literature, jars on modern taste by its 
vehement eroticism,— however much one would transmute 
it into the love divine. But as a matter of fact, if we are 
not forgetful of our traditions, the work which ravished the 
heart of Sri Gauraugadeva, the purest of mortals,— the work 
which has poured and is still pouring the balm of Gilead on 
the lacerated hearts of thousands of pious souls cannot be 
simply brushed aside by such an exoteric standard. Indeed 
like the famous Song of Songs of Solomon, which, • as re- 
constructed in the form of a drama by iSEonsieur Renan, is 
almost unsurpassed in the whole range of mystical literature 
in the West, the Gitagovinda has a unique standard of its own 
as being the maturest product of one who combined in his 
wonderful . genius the truest poet and the supreme mystic. 
It will be our . endeavour in this paper to deal with the 
Gitagovinda not only as a work of art, but as a representative 
work of mysticism, and to point out in this connection the 
relation between art and religion. We shall also try to bring 

^A'^part of thir paper appeared in -a modified form m the President Colk^e 
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out a justifloation of the faot so apparent in all mystical 
writings^ the vehemence of sensuous appeal, and lastly 
we shall point out the differences from such standard Vai^n^va 
literature as the Bhagavata and the Harivamda, which 
Jayadeva has introduced in order to emphasize the mystical 
note. 

Now to do at least a partial justice to the claims of the 
Qltagovinda as a work of art, we must dive down into the 
first principles to consider for ourselves what it is that we 
mean by art and, incidentally, a work of art. In this we 
shall try the path indicated by one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, Bendetto Croce, in his remarkable work, ** The 
History of Aesthetics.” 

After distinguishing between intuitive and logical 
knowledge, Croce characterises the former as being that 
which is obtaii^ed through imagination, of individual 
things (and not of their relations) and finally as being produc- 
tive of images. So that the distinction between reality and 
non-reality is extraneo us, secondary to the true nature of 
iatuitioB, where all is real, nothing is real. Again, intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledge. To intuit is to express ; 
and nothing else (nothing more but nothing less) than to 
express. 

The true critical attitude with regard to a work of art 
is to ask if it be expressive and what it expresses, whether 
it speaks or stammers or is altogether silent and not to ask 
if it obey the law of an epic or a tragedy, of historical painting 
or landscape. Bor in aesthetic analysis it is impossible to 
separate subjective from objective, lyric from epic, the image 
of feeling from that of things. 

The true artist, in fact, finds himself big with his theme, 
he* knows not how ; he feds the moment of birth drawing nemr, 
but he cannot will it or not will it. Thus, while making a 
verbal pretence of agreeing or yielding a feigned obedience, 
artists have, however, really always disregarded the so-caM 
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laws of a^istio and literary kinds. Every true work of art 
has yiolated some established kind and upset the ideas 
of the oriticSyWho have thus been obliged to broaden kinds, 
until finally even the broadened kind has proved too narrow 
owing to the appearance of new works of art. Every true 
work of art is a standard by itself. 

Art, then, is independent both of science and of the useful 
or the moral. There should be no fear lest frivolous or cold 
art should thus be justified, since what is truly frivolous or 
cold is so because it has not been raised to expression, or 
in other words, frivolity and frigidity come always from 
the form of the aesthetic treatment, from failure to grasp a 
content, not from the material qualities of the oontent itself. 

But this attitude should not be misunderstood. It is not 
scientifically incorrect to talk of tragedies, comedies, dramas, 
romances, pictures of everyday life, battle-pieces, landscapes, 
sea-scapes, poems, versicles, lyrics and the like, and to draw 
attention to certain groups of works in general and approxi- 
mately to which, for one reason or another, it is desired to 
draw attention. But here from aesthetes that we were, we 
have changed into logicians ; from contemplators of expres- 
sion into reasoners. 

Lastly, it follows as a corollary to what we have said 
above that all translations are impossible in so far as they 
pretend to effect the remoulding of one expression into 
another. And one great characteristic of a true work of art 
is the fact of its being un-translatable. 

Now religion or dharma as we better understand it, 
dharma — the substance, the self- ness of things and of men, — 
is the inherent or intuitive expression of practical aspirations 
and ideals. It is not something that is forced upon us from 
the outside, neither a sort of acquired habit ; but it is some- 
thing that is immanent in our constitution as human beings ; 
we cannot have it or not have it, according to our sweet will. 
Every man as such is more or less religious-minded. It is 
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this religious-mindedness that guides us in our conduct and 
circumstances and largely accounts for the difference in 
conduct in men even under the same circumstances. One 
man in affluent circumstances gives away everything for the 
mitigation of human suffering ; another, under as much 
affluence becomes the more stingy to get his hank-amounts 
doubled and trebled. This religious sense is never extinct ; 
and it must not be confused with the so-called morality. 
But if we take morality to be fundamentally the expression 
of humanity as a whole through the individual, it merges into 
dharma as we have conceived it. Every true poet and artist 
possesses either consciously or unconsciously this religious 
sense in a high degree. The birth-pangs of creation that 
they feel cannot but arouse in them the highest religious 
feeling like the pain of child-birth of the mother. 

Especially so was the case with the poets and artists of 
India, and medieval Europe. As sister Nivedita in her 
searchingly synthetic essay very beautifully puts it ; “ There 
was a mood when we held in our hands an old book, an old 
picture, an old jewel, or even things as a padlock, a piece of 
brass- work, or a fragment of embroidery. It was a mood 
of leisure and simplicity, to which the work in hand at the 
moment was the whole aim of life. The craftsman was 
concentrated upon his labour. The whole of Dharma lay in 
the beauty he was bringing forth. His craft was for the 
moment or for that moment in the existence of humanity 
that we call a man’s life — his religion.” It is of this religion 
as a feeling and not merely as knowledge that we shall speak. 

This religiousness is purely individualistic. And if it 
starts from the Divine nature, rather than from man and his 
surroundings, if it does not develop in an ethical reference, it 
transcends into mysticism, where the dominant note, as St. 
Augustine sounds it, is — believe, therefore do I speak. 
Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. Speak it out that I 
may hear thee. Behold, the ears of my heart are before thee, 
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0 Lord, open them and say unto my soul, I am thy Salvation. 
O Lord, to whom being and living are not several things, 
because both to be and to live in the highest degree is of thy 
very essence. Whatsoever I speak, or write, or read, or 
number, let all serve thee, O God, Thou Light of my soul, 
Thou Bread of the eternal mouth of my soul, and Thou 
Firmest Knot, marrying my soul and the bosom of my thoughts 
together.'’ Mysticism thus maintains the possibility of direct 
intercourse with this Being of Beings — intercourse by a species 
of ecstatic transfusion or identification, in which the individual 
becomes in very truth “ partaker of the divine nature.” God 
ceases to be an object to him and becomes an experience ; and 
what may be called the symbolism of religious feeling remains 
not simply a speculation but comes to be literally or meta- 
physically true as an endeavour after the realization of an 
ineffable union. And “it is a marked characteristic,” as 
Evellyn Underhill says, “ of mystical literature that the 
great contemplatives, in their effort to convey to us the nature 
of this communion with the Super-Sensuous are inevitably 

drawn to employ some form of sensuous imagery ; and 

their fearless employment of homely and physical symbols— 
often startling and even revolting to the unaccustomed taste — 
is in direct proportion to the exaltation of their spiritual life.” 
With the mystics the mind is as it were the sixth sense 
( as we have it) and they alone 

can speak of hearing with the eye, seeing with the ear and so 
on, which will sound to us extremely absurd and paradoxical. 
But does not our talk of light and colour sound as absurd to 
a man born-blind ? “Between Nature and ourselves — more, 
between ourselves and our own consciousness — hangs a veil, a 
veil dense and opaque for normal men, but then almost trans- 
parent, for the artist, the poet and the mystic.” 

To those who still have the incongruity between art and 
religion lurking in their minds the following words of a recent 
writer, Mr. W. G. Raffe may commend themselves t “ Every 
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ijiummi jaeed is ended the satisfaction of union with the object 
desiftcd. E>eligion is the process of the attainment of the final 
satisfaction and religious teaching in every land is the story of 
the attainment of union. Consequently the symbols of art, 
which is inspired from the same supernal force, have union as 
their main subject. All art is the teaching of religion, and 
the very form of religion itself is created as a work of art by a 
snpreme artist. Each body of teaching is made for its own 
time and place, addressed to its own people, but all taken from 
the same origin. But each in its own way stresses the act of 
union and each uses as symbols the facts of the lower world, 
and even lower modes of union, as types of the higher.” 

This general and somewhat abstract outline is drawn, as 
is apparent, with an eye to the subject in hand, viz.^ the Gita* 
govinda of Jayadeva. The Gitagovinda is the only work, as far 
we know, by Jayadeva. It is a whole life-time’s fruition under 
the mild'dewed touch of religion ; an ardent mind has burst 
forth into songs, a mind that has always lost itself in identifica- 
tion with its lover even as EadhS is described as having been. 
Nothing tells so strongly clearly in a piece of work as its 
motive. And what, one wonders, is the motive of the Gita- 
govinda, so diligent a piece of work ? Its motive is to reveal 
the joy of self-expression of the mystic, and in every rippling 
dance of the music of his songs we feel the heart-beats of the 
poet within our heart of hearts and every page of the work is 
like a petal of bis heart unfolded. This song-offering has been 
his only life-long worship to his lover, the Eternal Elute- 
player. The work has been his life of life, his religion and it 
has the supreme honour of creating or at least foreshadowing 
a religion that was to have its day some centuries later. 

It OsOW only remains to fill in this outline. The first 
thing, as we have stated above, would be to ask what the 
Gitagovinda tries to express and that with what success. 
This can be done in no better way than by taking a synopsis 
of the whqlp work, by going through every panto of the work. 
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iA an appreoiatite and critical manner. Bnt this is hsuoh 
mere than what our space will permit and we shall hare t<y 
rest content with only a rapid and helpful analysis. 

in the first place, there is the lloka over the 

significance of which a great deal of controversial hreath has 
been expended. But obviously with the reading of the stanza 
over again after we have finished the work once, we have our 
first vague idea confirmed that it expresses and embodies 
within itself the meaning of the whole book. Er^nn asks 
Radha to get for him a shelter and what more fitting shelter 
can Radbs give than her own heart when their perfect union 
is effected in the twelfth canto ; it is thus that a man finds 
himself bound within the life of a householder in the love of 
his own beloved.^ The stanza has thus a twofold significance. 
It gives the meaning of the whole work in a nutshell as well 
as introduces us into the religious atmosphere of the poem. 
Then follows in three stanzas an account of the poet himself 
as also of his contemporaries and the class of readers for 
whom the work is meant. Now the line 

nf? with its apparently contradictory 

tone at once reveals the mystic, who like Eavir, does not see 
with approval prescriptions of dry mortifications for spiritual 
uplift and well-being, and who, conscious of the 
divinity of all things, delights in arts as a means of 
service at the feet of his God and Beloved. Then ^omes 
very appropriately the first song, singing the glory of 
God, a8>i4«|«n^ with superhuman faculties, and not as the 
supreme soul, running closely parallel in thought with the^— 

verse of the Gita. But after an intervention of one sloka we 
come to the second song which in general harps on the deeds 


} CoWpan the Com. lUuikttpTiyi^ ai. 
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of the Kr^a-incarnation alone— ^and we may add, of the 
Gppala-Kr^na as distinguished from the Vasudeva Kr§ija, 
in which the main note is that he comes not only for the 
deliverance of mankind but also to realise himself infinitely 
through his activities. As Dr. 8. N. Das Gupta puts it : 
“ The episodes of Krona’s life are often conceived to happen 
on a non-physical plane, where both Krsna and his partners 
are thought to play their parts of love and friendship in 
non-physical bodies. Thus, they are not regarded as particular 
events that took place at specific points of time in the life of 
a particular man, Krspa. They are interpreted as the 
eternal, timeless, spaceless play of God with His own associ- 
ates and his energies, with whom He eternally realises Himself 
in love and friendship.” 

The mystico-philosophical significance that the above 
excerpt sees into the Krsna episodes has been in another way 
stated in the Gopala-tapanI U panisad, which may be conveni- 
ently taken notice of at this place. The Gopala-tSpanl is 
a curious mixture of Upanisadic thought with Tantric rituals 
and observances. Be this as it may, it adopts the Upani§adio 
view that Gopala Krspa is nothing but the (Supreme 

soul)' and ^t^s his (the manifestations of power) that 

through and ^ conceals from the Jivatman (the indivi- 
dual Soul) his true identity which consists in the realisation 
of (Thou art That). The pjay of Krsna with lladha, 

the chief of the ?rit^s, is the eternal play of or 

better iyw in his desire for self-realisation (^ aTf 

; apd the ever-flowing cosmos dances in the music of 
eternal — music that finds its echo in the devout heart of 
the hhahta, whose mind is the holy and whose ecstatic 

tears the flow of the sacred This may be true so far 

as it goes, but it smacks too much of abstract philosophy to 
be in the spirit of a mystic with a keen and profound pbetid 
temperament. As a poet-mystic Jayadeva had ho contempt 
for the physical, .which he has taken as the vehicle of his 
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mystic oommaQieatioa. Eor his mystic rision all aapeota of 
the world possessed equal authority and really the first lore 
of a maiden for a youth is the intensest and purest kind of 
love that the earth has to offer. And his soul as a maiden 
felt the same yearning for Kfsua, the most Divine Youth, 
which his Badha has exhibited. Again, he as a bhakta has 
every claim to the love of Kr^qia, who himself is shown to 
pine for the love of Radha, that is to say, for the love of the 
bhakta, the most triumphant utterance in this connexion 
being what is placed in the mouth of Kp^pa — 
fwcfw %% I What soul in the highest 

devotional mood has not been weary of the delay of His 
approach, in a fit oi divine jealousy thinking Him to be 
tarrying with others more fortunate than himself ! This 
conception very easily explains how it was possible for Erspa 
to be dallying with so many maidens at the same moment.. 
He is the tTWEUifTOWff, and m 

such he remains the lover of every soul that yearns. The 
WlTTBIffWfmirSf explanation will not do, for the 41oka of the 

H stands as a real and formidable barrier. 
Nor the philosophical explanation based on the Upanifadio 
text, “WT \ ?f%caw: fqoq^i 

«*’ meaning that the stands 

as a mere spectator without feeling anything the worse for 
any kind of enjoyment, for nothing can touch it, while it is 
the individual soul, the Jivatman, that reaps the fruits of 
its own enjoyments. This really takes its stand on absolute 
monism, for the being holding the 

whole universe within its bosom, whom will it enjoy or seek ? 
But the mystic conception of God is essentially dualistic, 
if not pantheistic. Bhakta is as much necessary for 
as the latter is necessary for the former. 

It is very significant that Jayadeva omits from his poem 
the epi8o4e of or blowing the lute prior to the 

% 
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acen&, nor is there the suggestion of the ijt^s having left 
their ^husbands and relations and other household duties of 
the time, drawn away by its music ; although there is always 
the mention of singing the lute as associated with Kri^na. 
The episode of th e is omitted and omitted on 

purpose. Jayadeva seems not to be a supporter of the cult 
of which was held up as the highest type of love 

in later Vaisnavism, as evinced, for example, in many places 
of Jayadeva did not concern himself with this 

episode, because Jayadeva took the whole Krsna legend in 
his own way, which wears altogether a different outlook. 
His own treatment bears this out, as will be shown presently. 
What we mean by our mystical interpretation may be clear 
if we remember the very deep-toned, familiar song of 
Rabindranath “% % and many others, 

for example, tfTT I 

U” etc. But we must not forget that inspite 
of their almost similar mystical outlook there is 
a vital distinction between Rabindranath and Jayadeva as 
mystics. Rabindranath, like his favourite Kavir, escapes 
the excessive emotionalism, the tendency to an exclusively 
anthropomorphic devotion, which results from an unrestricted 
cult of divine personality, especially under an incarnational 
form, while Jayadeva accepts such an incarnational form, 
and goes frequently to emotional raptures, more particularly 
in his songs and it is this anthropomorphic devotion that 
accounts for the portrayal of the character of Xpsna as we 
have it in his work. 

But we were on our way to an analytical orientation 
of- the poem and we have far strayed away from our path. 
After the WM* sloka, we have again a 

benedictory stanza which indicates that the main ^ in this 
work is the Now this second sOng more than 

the first supplies us with the other incidents of Kf^fua’s life, 
incidents which place him ip the light of qqf and i arid 
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it prepares us for his and side and points out 

unmistakably the fact that Krsua to he depicted here, will be 
on a line with the words of the ^ 

Then begins the first Canto proper with an introductory 
stanza, which reveals the whole situation at a glance. 
Rsdhs has been in the fruitless search for Kr^iia, who is 
sporting with other but the pangs of separation of 

Radha, are because before that, she has been, she thinks, the 
sole recipient of his love (so we gather from many places 
later on), which is now turned to others, leaving her uncere- 
moniously behind. Now Radha is addressed by her maid 
in song, which describes in the most exquisitely idyllic poetry 
and with an almost colour-laden brush, the sporting scene, 
which is quite in the vein of and 

This is familiarly known as which Jayadeva describes 

in one place as and in another as and 

In this Canto as in others, it is remarkable that first there 
are one or two introductory stanzas, giving the whole outline 
of the scene, followed by songs, and then there are slokas 
again, which are a clear and rather conscious (so invariable 
the links are) repetition of the ideas of the songs. This 
phenomenon has proved a veritable enigma for critics and, 
more than anything else, has given food to the suspicion 
which has found expression in many bold and sweeping 
conjectures as to their authorship. This shows that we have 
neglected the significance of hints like 

^ showing at once that the songs are there 

because they may more easily be retained, or rather may be 
given a congenial place, in their memory by men of kindred 
feeling or as they are frequently called. It is this 

practical religious consideration that has made him compose 
the songs ; but to satisfy the taste of his orthodox critics, he 
had to render those thoughts in slokas also. But this should 
not imply that the songs can be taken out of the book without 
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consideration for the ilokas. Eor, the ^lokas, many of 
them, are essential to the thorough understanding of the 
songs in their proper situations. The songs and the ilokas 
are complementary to one another and it is wonderful how 
artistically they are interwoven. The whole first canto ought 
to prove a thing of constant study by the discerning critics. 
The latest pronouncement of Dr. Keith in this respect, vig.^ 
that *‘in inserting such songs, he ^doubtless foresaw the use 
that would be made of them both in the temples and at 
festivals,” does not sound plausible. And in the case of 
and though not so directly of ^s, another explanati<m 
of the song element may be offered and it is this that, 
as we have in the and both as 

(the has, however, HFPir, and 

trw as giT^iTT have been traditionally endowed with 

highest proficiency in dancing and music and the hoary 
antiquity of this tradition may be seen in the fact thaU; men* 
tion is made of the dance in Bbasa^s drama, the 

Bftlacarita. 

There is another very significant aspect of the first 
Ganto. The second song begins with deeds of Kr^qia which 
are enumerated in and Now scientifically 

speaking and not aesthetically — a distinction noted very clearly 
above — it fulfils very accurately one great epic condition, viz., 
that the hero must be of a type and his exploits 

must be taken from some well-known source. The ‘ rasa * 
ocHiBiderAtion offers another reason why the incidents are 
treated more like episodes than as dramatic action. Through- 
out, the is presented to an ecstasy and the whole 

situation of is described with all artistic details, and 

with the perfect self-possession. This is strictly forbidden 
in., any Sanskrit drama and so the songs ought not to be taken 
as so many dramatic monologues. Thus the epic form is very 
well justified. 

New let us pursue the thread of the nam^ive furthor. 
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The second Canto begins with Uie song of Bftdhs. Alter 
the song there occurs this significant ^loka : — 

*TRi ^3WT?fn 

^ qftnW f5?r: i 

3*Rfc| «iT»i ^*1 H 

rhis is verily the the first of the ten ^«n?s 

mentioned in the Of these ten, we have 

q^siT^ ^rqffi ^qrT*T*i. etc.), ^T^rretw, qrwrofw, 

?fqi9refw,— (wq^SFT «qfh ^5IT; 

a»id these ^irms manifest- 

ed here. We have spoken before of the 3iWrqr?(T<r^ 
and how mystical attitude is distinct from philosophical 
attitude. Now in the fifth Canto there is a sloka which very 
clearly points out this distinction : — 

^ ti9T ^ arar fagg 

qiqgfq Ti^qTqirdwgrq^ 

Now in the qtqrqRITq^ we have an account of the ;^s (with 
which evidently the is contrasted), an account 

of the vpers (to which ^qqqTligTg^t is presented as a contrast), 
and the referred to there etc.) is 

contrasted with this q^qn^cq- Indeed Jayadeva, as here, 
fearlessly and freely associates terms of high religious 
significance with love terms. Let us notice a few more 
instances. We have ?r^f qR fgwfq ; 

1 ggftw ?tq qltTgirog 

there is the comment of qp^sfq gggiqTfg, etc. 

It may be noticed inr passing, that from the artistic point of 
view, the poet shows a thorough familiarity with the canons 
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of JTOi’s aod as the various parallels 

quoted in the commentaries tend to testify. 

Then comes another song of Rs,dha as 
addressed to the which begins thus : i!?raT 

f^ftr As we find later on, the whole 

situation, as the poet leads us into, is like this : — RSidha 
discovers Krsna one spring morning engaged in revels with 
the cow-herdesses since the night before, when he secretly 
departed for them leaving Radha behind. Then Kr^ga 
suddenly remembers Radha (this ‘ ’ bears quite 

a different meaning in the from the where 

these very same words occur and mean, placing Radha on his 
breast), Krsqa sees also how Rftdha has angrily departed and he 
feels penitent. Then there are mutual utterances, which 
occupy the whole day and with the fall of evening the spring- 
time is gone and then looms large the rainy season atmosphere 
and the of Radha advises her to which R^dha in 

her love-lorn condition cannot do to the finish. So the Sixth 
Canto pnds with the evening thickening all around^ — ‘qlfq>qq9 
Rqf5q RTqqrfqfqRTanqqql and the Seventh Canto begins 

with the moonlight diffused through the sky — 

•’ There in a bower 
Radh& spends the long dreary night saying, ‘ He cometh not, 
he cometh not ’ and the Eighth Canto opens with the morning, 
‘qq qrqufci RT RRT«I * Then 

throughout the whole day there goes on the RfRRT^ of Kr§na, 
who reaches his lady-love in the Tenth Canto after the day 
is over. ^ Thus ; ‘R^R^fq?TR^qqqt RT»Pqqqqqq^ 

irfif q ggqTR’* Eleventh Canto opens with the song of a 
of Radha in the fall of evening q^). Then in the 

night the long-wished:for union comes about. I hus the 
incidents of the whole poem occupy two consecutive days and 
nights. This detailed time-analysis is not without its benefit. 
The treatment of the natural atmosphere is striking. We 
see this spring-time beauty smiling in the morning flowers 
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and singing in the hum of bees, holding its sw4y over the 
whole day, being suddenly replaced with the fall of evening 
by the rainy clouds and showers. This is not a mere poetic 
device, but a common experience in Bengal, especially in 
that part of Bengal of which the poet is said to have been 
an inhabitant. This is a valuable piece of internal evidence 
confirming that he was a native of Bengal, and not of Orissa, 
as some suppose. 

On the other hand, this time- analysis discloses how 
different the whole arrangement is from the the 

etc. For the sake of evidence let us enumerate these differ- 
ences here. Thus : — 


1 . 

2 . 


( — One night, that is extended by 

( — it is two days and nights. 


C ITTWI — it is though because of dense 

3. ^ forests, etc.; 

it is ; 


is f5j?I or and through ^t»i*lT5rT he is 

^transformed into a never-fading blooming youth ; 

— he is naturally shown as a youth. 


'Hie first cause of such differences has been indicated 
abdve^, eiz., Jayadeva’s mystical outlook. They also speak 
eloquently of the large and lofty artistic sense of the poet. 
They show how rigidly he keeps to the best tradition of the 
classics. It is also very significant that he totally omits the 
element of the and in its stead shows us Krsna 

ais^the eternal youth. In this respect his precedent is followed 
by all later poets like Oa^didasa and Vidyapati. This has 
tripiisiilerably heightened the effect of the poems, the power -tp 
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grip the mind with the sense of an absolate truth, whioh 
shows the amplitude and intensity of realisation as also tiie 
perfection of art. 

The essay is already long. But it will be abrupt to close 
it without some mention of its artistic beauty. We quote 
from Dr. Keith, “If to be untranslatable is a proof of the 
attainment of the highest poetry, Jayadera has certainly claim 
to that rank. The poem has all the perfection of the minia* 
ture word-pictures whioh are so common in Sanskrit 
poetry with the beauty which arises, as Aristotle 
asserts, from magnitude and arrangement.” Let us take 
some instances. His similes are K&iidasian in point 
of beauty and appropriateness — they are pictures in 
miniature : — 


jrwinfipfftrw I” 



fflQ^ UWVBTftlfwSfi: 

wrc I lftiB TBfaB ^ «” 

We have said before, “Every true work of art has violated 
some established kind,” and the whole Sanskrit literature 
affords no better example than the Gitagovinda, unique in 
conception, unique in execution, unique in itself. And what 
shall we say of his songs ? They flow out and shape them- 
selves so spontaneously and with so careless an eate, into so 
many pictures, with light and shade, colour and smell, sounds 
and sensations, so sensuous and yet not sensual, so intense 
and yet not fatiguing, that we feel saturated with the musip 
of his verse^ which rings sweet and unhnQwn sensations intp 
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our ears. And with legitimate pride, born of intense self- 
consciousness, he says ; — 

To all this we say, Amen. His poem, like the immortal 
Song of Songs, will be an unfailing source of joy and inspira- 
tion to kindred spirits, and Jayadera will always live in 
their hearts, as he wished to live. 









